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Chapter One 


CENTRAL ASIA, 
THE FAR EAST AND CHINA: 
THE EARLIEST CONTACTS 


In ancient times several ethnically distinct races and national- 
ities peopled the lands which now border the Sino-Soviet 
frontier. Each had its own language and culture and pursued 
a life-style moulded by particular environmental and economic 
factors. The Far East was inhabited primarily by Manchu- 
Tungus tribes, and Central Asia by Turkic or Mongo! peoples. 
The nomadic stockbreeding tribes were predominant, since 
they were fine cavalrymen and therefore enjoyed a consider- 
able military advantage over sedentary agricultural peoples, 
even those whose material and cultural achievements were 
greater. 

The nomads formed large tribal unions which warred 
constantly among themselves, rising and falling in succes- 
sion. They attacked and conquered the rich, well-watered 
agricultural areas of Central Asia, such as Fergana, Khorezm 
and Hotien, and penetrated into the Huanghe valley in north- 
ern China, the valleys of western Korea and of the Songhua 
jiang (Sungari) and Liaohe in north-eastern China, prompting 
mass migrations which blurred ethnic boundaries and sparked 
off a lively cultural and material exchange. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that relations between 
neighbouring peoples in such a vast area would follow a 
common pattern. At times, however, mighty empires rose 
to embrace immense tracts of land from Central Asia to the 
Pacific and impose a common destiny upon all their subject 
peoples until they declined and were succeeded. 


a 


Relations between China 
and her northern neighbours 
in ancient times 


In the mid-3rd century B.C., the bitter conflict between 
seven Chinese kingdoms Qin, Han, Zhao, Wei, Chu, Yan 
and Qi—ended in victory for Qin under the leadership of 
Zheng Wang. He then united the defeated rival-states into 
the Qin Empire and became its first Emperor, naming himself 
Qin Shihuangdi (246-208 B.C.). 

During his reign the Empire spread southwards, conquering 
the kingdom of Nanyue in 214 B. C. and dividing it into three 
regions: Guilin (the modern province of Guangxi), Nanhai 
(Guangdong) and Xiang (the southern part of Guangxi Pro- 
vince and the northern part of Vietnam). Thus China reached 
the shores of the South China Sea. Shihuangdi massacred or 
drove out the people of Nanyue, who were related to the 
Vietnamese, and settled 500,000 Chinese in their stead [149, 
p. 60}. 

Under Shihuangdi’s despotic rule, when ‘all the roads 
thronged with convicts in crimson shirts and the prisons 
teemed with prisoners as the markets with people’ [149, p. 58], 
China became a centralised state. A single administrative 
system was devised, and the entire country was divided into 
36 regions with distinct boundaries. He also completed the 
Great Wall along China’s northern and north-western boun- 
daries, thus vividly illustrating China’s position vis d vis her 
northern neighbours at the turn of the 3rd century B. C. : the 
warlike nomad tribes—the Huns (Xiongnu), Tanguts and 
Mongols with their fearsome cavalries — had forced her into 
a defensive posture, into a state of siege punctuated by heavy 
Chinese defeats. 

At the end of the 3rd century, Maodun, the Hun chieftain, 
broke through the western sector of the Wall and took Hunan 
(the northern part of Hebei Province and Shanxi Province). 
In 200 B.C., 300,000 Huns encircled the Han Emperor Gaozu 
(Liu Bang) near Datong (then called Pingcheng), and forced 


'The defence works known as the Great Wall of China were begun in 
part in the 6th century B.C. They were united by Shihuangdi into a single 
system which extended some 10,000 /i (4.000 km.) from the seaboard town 
of Shanghaiguan to Jiaoyuguan, in the Nanshan mountains of north-west 
China. A large segment of the Wall was faced with stone and equipped with 
watch-towers. 
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him to sign a humiliating treaty whereby he promised to give 
4 Han princess to Maodun in marriage and to send him an- 
nually gifts which were to include silk, wines, cotton fibre and 
foodstuffs. Even this did not save China from many such 
incursions in the future. 

It was not until the end of the Ist century B. C. and then 
only thanks to dissension among the Hun rulers and the 
defection of Kunye, a Hun chieftain with 40,000 soldiers under 
his command, to the Han side—that the situation in the 
north-west eased. Between 121 and 119 B. C., the Han armies 
under the Emperor Wu Dvi’s general Ho Qubing struck a 
decisive blow against the Huns, pushing them out into the 
deserts and steppes. The Emperor Wu Di could now go on 
to the offensive: he moved against the Huns and other neigh- 
bouring peoples, ventured beyond the Wall to the north and 
north-west and recaptured the lands of Yue in the south, which 
had once belonged to Qin Shihuangdi. 

In support of his military actions, Wu Di launched several 
diplomatic initiatives to split the Huns and other enemy peo- 
ples and win allies from among them. In 115 B. C. he dis- 
patched the seasoned traveller and envoy Zhang Qian’ to the 
Western Lands. commissioning him to gather information 
about commercial procedures and routes, and enlist support 
for the Empire. Zhang Qian visited Bactria, Fergana and 
other Central Asian countries, and came to an agreement 
with the Wusun tribe, who lived in the Jili river valley. 

The success of Zhang Qian’s mission enabled the Han 
armies to occupy Eastern Turkestan in 102 B. C., and invade 
Fergana. They besieged the capital but agreed to withdraw 
when offered thoroughbred horses as tribute. As a result of 
China’s first excursion west of the Wall, sentry posts were 
set up in Eastern Turkestan to guard the trade routes. 

Wu Di also conducted a similar excursion to the north- 
east. He used the murder of the Chinese envoy to Cho- 
Son (North Korea) in 109 B. C.— which he had engineered 
aS a pretext to invade and annex in 108 B.C. that country 
to the Han Empire. 

Wu Dj's gruelling campaigns created a great deal of unrest 
in China. Chinese historians report that ‘at the end of Wu 


; ° Zhang Qian had headed an earlier mission to the Western Lunds, 
in 138 B. C. He had been held prisoner for over 10 years by the Huns, escaped, 
and passed through Central Asia and India on his way back to China. 


Di’s reign vast numbers of small-holders and slaves had been 
drawn into the struggle... Thousands of insurgents attacked 
the towns, seized the treasuries, armed themselves and freed 
prisoners under sentence of death... The situation within the 
Empire worsened in the latter years of the Han dynasty’ 
[v. 149, pp. 87-88]. 

There were peasant rebellions and military mutinies through- 
out the Empire, primarily in the recently conquered territories. 
In 14 B. C. a rising which had originated on former Mongol 
territories and in the frontier provinces developed into the 
widely successful ‘Red Brow’ resistance movement’, which 
captured Changan, the Han capital, in 23 A. D., thus bringing 
about the downfall of the centralised Han state. 

Revived in part as Dong Han (the Eastern Han), the Empire 
suffered from the loss of its western conquests, and again 
fell foul of the Huns, who had occupied Eastern Turkestan. 
In the fourth decade of the modern era, the Vietnamese in the 
conquered territories rebelled and drove the Chinese invaders 
from North Vietnam. 

The situation stabilised somewhat in the mid-Ist century 
A. D. After a long and hard struggle the Han armies drove 
the Huns from Eastern Turkestan and defeated in the 90's the 
Kingdom of Quchan, which had attempted to overrun the 
area. Under the Eastern Han, China made considerable eco- 
nomic and cultural headway and regained the respect she had 
lost in Asia. In the meantime, however, the huge imperial 
armies and grossly inflated bureaucracy and the thought- 
lessly parasitic nobility ——were proving a terrible drain on 
the nation’s resources. The people were sinking ever deeper 
into poverty. Another widespread resistance movement arose 
in the latter half of the 2nd century A. D. and burgeoned into 
the “Yellow Headband’ rebellion, which undermined the very 
foundations of the Han Empire. Thus began, in 220 A. D., the 
period of the ‘Three Kingdoms’ (the Kingdom of Shu, 220-263; 
the Kingdom of Wei, 220-264; and the Kingdom of Wu, 
220-280). 

This tempestuous time of internecine war weakened the 
country and encouraged the Huns and other nomad tribes 
to renew their border incursions. Chinese conquests beyond 
the Wall were lost, as were many previously assimilated north- 


3So named from the rebels’ habit of dyeing their eyebrows red to dis- 
linguish themselves from the imperial troops. 
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ern territories —leaving only the south of the country under 
Chinese control.‘ 

Not until 581, with the rise of the Sui dynasty, did reunifica- 
tion begin, and the urge to expand beyond the Great Wall 
jay dormant until revived by the Tang dynasty (618-907). 


The Sushen-Yilou tribes 


In the 2nd and Ist millennium B. C., the Far Eastern sea- 
board (in the vicinity of and to the north of present-day Vla- 
divostok) was inhabited by tribes who lived by seacraft, 
fishing, hunting and primitive agriculture (a Neolithic shell- 
mound culture)*[105, vol. II, 182-183]. During the Ist millen- 
nium B.C. these tribes began to trade with their southern 
neighbours, receiving iron goods, already common in China, 
in exchange for their bone and wood artefacts. 

Further inland, in the Amur, Ussuri and Sungari river 
valleys, lived the tribes called the Sushen (or Sishen) 1n ancient 
Chinese sources. They were famed in China for their excellent 
stone arrow-heads and spear-tips (which they smeared with 
poison) and for the gerfalcons they supplied to the Chinese 
court, as the following extract shows. 

‘In 495 Confucius visited the kingdom of Zhen and one 
day. while he was breaking fast with the wang on the terrace, 
a bird fell, wounded by a stone arrow. Confucius, asked to 
speak about this event, said: “The bird is a gerfalcon, which 
comes from the land of the Sushen. And the sharp arrow is 
a reminder of the one which Wu Wang presented, as an emblem 
of rank, to that prince in whose honour he transformed the 
land of Zhen into a kingdom’ [192, 57]. 

Chinese sources state that relations with the Sushen were 
broken off early in the Zhanguo period (Sth to 3rd centuries 
B.C.), and that contact with this region was restored 
only under the Han. Regular dealings with the Yilou, the 
successors of the Sushen, were revived in the early 2nd cen- 
tury B. C., after Wu Di had established control over Southern 
Manchuria and the Liaodong peninsula. 


4 Between 304 and 439 A. D., fifteen separate kingdoms existed within 
northern China, seized by the Hun tribes of Jie, Xianbi, Zong and Di. 

5 These shell mounds consisted of sea shells, the bones of fish and of wild 
and domesticated animals, and stone and bone artefacts such as knives, 
arrow-heads and spear-tips [v. 105, vol. II, 182-183]. 


The Russian scholar Nikolai Kyuner notes that at least 
four Yilou embassies visited China during the 3rd century 
A. D.: in the reign of Wen Di of Wei (220-227), according 
to the Chinese annals, China and Yilou ‘exchanged gifts’ 
[133, 2] and at the end of Chen Dao Xiang-Gong’s reign 
(260-264), Yilou envoys brought gifts which included arrows 
made of ku wood, stone weapon-tips, bows, armour 
and sable pelts. Already the Chinese emperors, in support 
of their claim to dominion over all peoples, were maintaining 
that such largesse was, in fact, ‘tribute’. The Wei Emperor 
sent brocade, woollen cloth and cotton fabrics to the Yilou 
prince in return [133, 2]. 


The Mohe tribes 


The Mohe, the 5th and 6th century descendants of the 
Yilou, were divided into several clan and tribal groupings. 
The Sumo Mohe occupied the upper Sungari river valley, 
from the Changbaishan foothills to the frontiers of the King- 
dom of Koguryu (northern Korea); the Heigui Mohe lived 
along the lower reaches of the Ussuri and both banks of the 
Amur. Other Mohe tribes—the Baishan, Guduo, Funie, 
Anjugu, Gushi etc. -— had settled in the Iman and Bikin river 
valleys. Archaeological evidence indicates that the Mohe had 
mastered the art of iron smelting and used iron widely in the 
home and at work. Animal husbandry, largely horse-breeding, 
played an important part in their lives; using horse-drawn 
ploughs, they cultivated millet, wheat, rice and other types 
of grain. Their horses and iron weaponry made them a re- 
doubtable enemy, a fit match for the kingdoms of Korea and 
the Chinese Empire itself. Chinese chronicles dating from the 
end of the 6th century record that the Sui Emperor Wen Di 
(Gao Zu) commented on the Mohe’s military prowess and his 
own misgivings on that score to a Mohe embassy visiting the 
Chinese court. After the audience, according to the History 
of Sui, he told his courtiers: ‘Between heaven and earth there 
are such people who think constantly of war. Why should 
they be so? Yet their land is fairly distant from the Sui Empire. 
Only the Shiwei and Baishan tribes are near.’ [90a, 11693 (815)]. 

In the Sth and 6th centuries, the Mohe traded widely with the 
Qidan, with the Turkic peoples, with Koguryu and China. 
They also acted as commercial middlemen between China, 
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and the more northerly tribes. In exchange for iron artefacts, 
weapons and agricultural implements, the Mohe delivered 
goods which included white falcons, deer, horses, ermine, 
sable, tiger and bear skins, fish-skin, deer horns, jasper and 
ginseng to China. 

In the 7th century the Tang dynasty invaded the Korean 
peninsula and destroyed the kingdom of Koguryu, whose 
sudden demise left the Mohe, who had attempted to defend it, 
in an unenviable position. Mohe independence was saved 
only by the Qidan invasion of northern China in 696-697, 
which distracted the Tang just long enough for the Mohe to 
unite with the Koguryu forces under Prince Zuorong and 
successfully halt the next Tang assault. 


Bohai 


The threat of Chinese invasion helped bring the Manchu 
and Tungus tribes together, in 698, to form the state of Bohai, 
inhabited largely by Mohe tribes (the ancestors of the Nanai, 
Ulchi, Ude, Orochi and Manchu) and most of the people 
of Koguryu. It stretched across what is now the Soviet Far 
East and the contiguous areas of Manchuria and North 
Korea.° Bohai was also inhabited by Qidan, Uigur and Ainu 
(an ancient Asian tribe, now found only on the island of 
Hokkaido). 

Bohai existed for 228 years (to 926), during which time its 
peoples made remarkable progress. It became a military 
power which the Tang Emperors had to propitiate in various 
ways. Yet, even while placating the Bohai rulers with distin- 
guished Imperial titles, they noised abroad that the lands con- 
quered by Bohai—the former domains of Kogurvu — had 
actually been ‘granted’ to the ‘flourishing state of Eastern 
Primorye’ by China itself. 

Even in its heyday, the mid-8th century, the Tang Empire, 


® Professor A. V. Grebenshchikov, an expert on Bohai, defines its fronti- 
ers as follows: ‘It ran from the mouth of the Nonni River along the Sungari 
to De-li-zhen. a town which once stood on its left bank, opposite the mouth 
of the Khurkha River ... and from a point slightly above present-da\ Sanving. 
it ran to the north-east, parallel with the Sungari and the right bank of the 
Amur ... then across the mouth of the Ussuri. and. passing slightly below 
Khabarovsk. met the Sea of Japan at about the 45th parallel. Its south-cast 
frontier ran along the coast almost as far as present-day J6nghting in Korea’ 
{108, 56]. 


constantly under pressure from the Koreans, Uigurs, Turkis 
and other inhabitants of the lands recently conquered by China, 
did not, however, attempt to invade Bohai, being content 
to assure the neutrality of this enterprising young state which 
approached its mighty neighbour in an independent spirit 
and consistently rejected Chinese attempts to assert ‘sovereign 
rights’ over adjacent peoples. 

The imperial annals state that Wuyi (Datuyu), the ruler 
of Bohai, ‘considerably extended the earth and the heaven 
in the north-east, and all the barbarians submitted to him 
in fear’ (187, 13]. The forces of Bohai ejected the Chinese 
military governors from the Liaodong peninsula, at which 
point, according to the Korean annals, ‘links between the Tang 
state and the East were broken off {117, 106]. Wuyi reached 
the shores of the Yellow Sea in 793 and launched a seaborne 
assault on the Chinese port of Dengzhou (Shandong Province), 
which formed the link between the Empire and Korea. A Tang 
attempt to squeeze Bohai from the Liaodong peninsula with 
the help of Silla, a South Korean state, failed dismally’and the 
Tang Emperor found himself obliged to deal with Bohai in 
a more conciliatory manner.® 

Chinese sources contain numerous references to the arrival 
of Bohai embassies in the imperial capital, Changan, especially 
during the reign of Qin Mao of Bohai (738-785). Hence, we can 
assume that the countless instances of Chinese influence on 
Bohai — on its architecture, urban planning, military machine, 
etc. were channelled through its own people, as a result 
of their visits to China and Korea where they studied the 
achievements of the Chinese and Korean peoples, and not 
imported by Chinese. The rulers of Bohai sent young people 
to study in Changan and elsewhere, and their subjects, drawn 
to the study of Chinese literature, set up schools in towns and 
at rural temples which became centres of national culture not 
merely copying the Chinese models but improving on them. 


7 After the attack on Dengzhou, the Emperor Xuan-Zong sent an army 
against Bohai via Silla [v. 186, 2a]. ‘But,’ the imperial source states, ‘the 
impassable mountains, the bitter cold and snow over one zhang deep (over 
three metres — obviously an exaggeration: M.S.) destroyed more than half 
Se sale so that the attack did not take place and the army turned back’ 

8 The History of Korea records that in 733 ‘the Tang state tried to attack 
Bohai with the support of Silla. but failed and was forced to establish neigh- 
bourly relations with Bohai’ {117, 105-106}. 
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Soviet archaeologists have confirmed that Bohai had ad- 
vanced cultural and economic links with China. Dongjing, 
the second capital of Bohai, which stood on the Mudan River 
between the modern town of Ningguta and Lake Xingkai, 
in many respects echoes the layout and architecture of Changan 
[v. 147, 193] a clear indication of direct links between the 
two cities. Excavations in areas situated further from the 
frontier, which therefore had no direct contact with China 
specifically in Soviet Primorye near the town of Ussuriisk, 
near the village of Kraskino in Khasan district and in Anu- 
chinsk district — have uncovered ancient townships and temples 
dating from the Bohai period which bear witness to the 
high level and unique nature of Bohai culture and to the 
assimilation of cultural influences from several sources other 
than China [v. 119, vol. I, 319]. 

The people of Korea—and especially of Koguryu, which 
had long and close cultural and economic links with the 
Mohe— had a major impact on Bohai culture, particularly 
in the fields of artisanry, architecture and spiritual develop- 
ment. Buddhism penetrated Bohai largely through Koguryu, 
bringing the Chinese alphabet with it. 

The influence, moreover, was by no means one-sided. Bohai 
furs (sable and marten), tiger and bear skins, seafood (trepangs, 
shellfish) and medicinal plants and herbs (including ginseng 
astragale and fritillary) had a palpable effect on aristocratic 
fashions, on folk medicine and the Chinese diet. The military 
glories of Bohai were enshrined in Chinese literature, presented 
as an example to Chinese warriors. 

Bohai also maintained fairly extensive maritime links with 
Japan and Silla, and won a reputation for piracy. Z. N. Mat- 
veyev cites Chinese sources which show that Bohai supplied 
China with slaves of both sexes (including Japanese dancing 
girls) captured during raids on Japan, Korea and Liaodong 
{138, 19, 20]. Simultaneously, as N. I. Konrad tells us, Ja- 
panese poetry and music imbibed aspects of Bohai culture 
and bokkaigaku (Bohai music) was performed in the temples 
during Imperial visits [v. 126]. 

The peoples living in what is now the Soviet Far East also 
had contact with Bohai, and found their cultural progress 
spurred by the connection, for, as the Russian archaeologist 
A. Z. Fyodorov [v. 174] and Soviet expeditions led by Aca- 
demician A. P. Okladnikov [v. 147; 180] have shown, the 
northern areas of Bohai were remarkably advanced for their 
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time. Excavations of what is assumed to be the capital of 
Bohai’s Shuaibin Province (near the modern town of Ussuriisk) 
have revealed the remains of brick buildings with columns 
and tiled roofs. The well-planned town was surrounded by 
a rampart fortified by bulwarks and ditches. Ruined temples 
and other structures found in the Suifenhe valley, near the 
village of Krounovka and elsewhere indicate that Bohai 
culture extended throughout Soviet Primorye. And the in- 
habitants of Bohai Primorye traded with Japan, Silla and 
China through a port in Posiet district. 

Bohai society was based on sedentary agriculture, advanced 
animal husbandry (especially horse-breeding and pig-farming) 
and a relatively high standard of artisanry; it had a class 
structure in which peasants and artisans ‘without family or 
name’ existed alongside ‘the one hundred eminent families’ - 
the privileged elite which controlled the country’s basic re- 
sources, owned slaves and prospered within a feudal Sys- 
tem that had developed under the influence of China and 
Korea. 

Chinese historiography not uncommonly attempts to deny 
that Bohai was an independent state or an important force 
in East Asia. These assertions run counter to confirmed histor- 
ical fact and owe little to serious scholarship. One can only 
suppose that Chinese official! historiography sought thus to 
bolster the prestige of the Emperors, whose view that all 
nations were humble tributaries of China could admit no 
rival claims to power or influence. 

Matveyev, the Russian orientologist, notes that Chinese 
historians began to ignore Bohai completely after Wuyi, its 
second ruler, founded Shangjing—the new capital, situated 
near the modern town of Ningguta—and declared that his 
reign would be known by the title of Renan, an action which 
put him on a par with the Chinese Emperor and undermined 
all the groundless claims to sovereignty over Bohai which 
the Emperor had advanced in the past [138, 14]. 

Japanese sources give many instances of the high level of 
cultural development in Bohai and of the remarkable bravery 
of its people. Japan respected Bohai and its rulers; diplomatic 
and commercial contacts flourished between the two states 
[v. 138, 21-22]. Korean historians, on the evidence of ancient 
chronicles and archaeological finds, similarly hold that ‘the 
state of Bohai created its own relatively advanced culture’ 
and that ‘from the mid-8th century Bohai even came to be 
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known as “the flourishing state on the Eastern Sea” (Haidong 
Shengguo)’ {117, 107]. The feudal system of Bohai exerted 
a progressive influence on the neighbouring nomad tribes, 
which were still organised on communal-clan lines. The Qidan 
discovered the art of writing through Bohai. Other tribes 
adopted Bohai methods of sedentary agriculture and made 
fruitful contact with the advanced material and _ spiritual 
culture prospering in Bohai at that time. 


The Manchu-Tungus peoples 
under the Qidan 


From around the mid-8th century, during the latter half 
of the Tang Empire—- which reached its territorial zenith 
under Xuan-Zong (712-756) — social contradictions in China 
became more acute than ever before. In the frontier regions 
the military and civilian governors— the jiedushi-—\aunched 
a bid for independence from the central authority. The ‘vassal 
armies’, recruited by the Chinese from conquered peoples, 
and their ‘vassal generals’ — powerful people, some of whom 
even became jiedushi——_played an important part in these 
risings. Certain of the vassal rebellions —such as that of An 
Lushan and Shi Chaoyi in 755-763— were essentially revolts 
directed primarily against the Chinese overlords. 

The internal weakness of the Empire made it impossible 
for China to stand against the enemies who assailed her from 
the north and north-west. At about this time the Qidan’ drew 
together in a powerful tribal union which occupied what is now 
western Mongolia and parts of Manchuria, and, under one 
of their chieftains — Ambajian, known to the Chinese as Yelu 
Abaoji'°— laid waste to China’s northern provinces and the 
Turkic lands to the west, and established a centralised Empire 
there in 916. In 926 the Qidan defeated Bohai, captured its 


* This tribe — which belonged either to Manchu-Tungus or to Mongolian 
ethnic stock [105, vol. III, 279]—-was mistakenly associated with China 
in the early Russian annals. By the time more accurate information had 
teached Russia via the Mongols, the name Qidan —‘Kidan’ in Russian 
was already too well-established to bear correction. 

in 901 Ambajian had become the head of the Qidan union; in 905 to 907 
he made his first attacks on China and in 916 he defeated the western Turkis. 
He died in 926, after a victory over Bohai, and was succeeded by Yelu De- 
guang, his youngest son. 
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ruler, seized his residence and destroyed the kingdom, annexing 
all its lands with the exception of north-eastern Manchuria 
and what is now Ussuriisk Territory. 

Taking advantage of the power struggle in China after the 
fall of the Tang, the Qidan seized 16 of China’s northern 
regions in 936. A year later, the Emperor Yelti Deguang 
founded the Liao dynasty (937-1125) and declared China to be 
a vassal state. Liao’s capital was transferred to Youzhou 
(present-day Peking) and renamed Yanjing. The loss of these 
16 regions rendered central China vulnerable to attack from 
the north for some time to come. 

The Qidan created a vassal state Dongdanguo, or the 
Eastern Qidan kingdom — on what had once been Bohai ter- 
ritory, and set Duyu, Ambajian’s eldest son, over it. But they 
did not venture further to the north, so that the Mohe tribes 
who lived along the middle and lower reaches of the Amur. 
in Ussuriisk Territory and near the mouth of the Sungari and 
controlled Shuaibin, the largest town in the area — retained 
their independence. 

These people, known as the ‘unsubdued Nuzhen’ [149, 305], 
were a politically and economically discrete grouping which 
rapidly consolidated into a significant force which rivalled 
Qidan supremacy. The Mohe-Nuzhen had retained their 
links with Japan and China. 

Japanese sources state that 94 Bohai envoys visited Japan 
in 930, and the Chinese annals show that diplomatic contact 
was maintained even after Da Yinzhuang of Bohai surrendered 
to the Qidan; Bohai envoys arrived in China in 929, 931, 932, 
933, 936 and 937 [v. 147, 208]. We can assume that these and 
later missions had specifically military goals in view, since 
at that time China and Bohai shared a common enemy in the 
Qidan. The first emperors of the Song dynasty (960-1280) 
pursued a similar line: bereft of the support of the nomad 
tribes on the imperial borders— whom they had previously 
used as buffer troops —the Song had much to gain from co- 
Operation with the warriors of Bohai. 

Chinese interest in the ‘unsubdued Nuzhen’ grew as their 
military potential increased. At the end of the I]th century 
the Wan Yan tribe, led by Aguda, arose and united the Mohe 
tribes scattered throughout the lands occupied by the Qidan. 
In a series of bitter battles between 1115 and 1125, the Nuzhen 
routed the Qidan and seized their major towns, and in 1126 
Aguda created a new state called Jin — the Golden —. within 
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the bounds of the former Bohai Empire. Henceforth the Mohe 
who lived around the Amur and in Ussuriisk Territory dealt 
with China as members of one sovereign state. 


Jin 


The Song court had established contact with the Niizhen 
even before Jin came into being and was accorded official 
recognition. From 1118 onwards Song missions led by Ma 
Zheng, Zhao Liangsi and others were commissioned to Nuzhen 
to enlist support for imperial attempts to free the Qidan- 
occupied northern territories. Ultimately the two sides agreed 
that Liao was to be defeated by joint military action, the 
sequestered regions returned to China, and the tribute for- 
merly paid to Liao by the Song emperors transferred to 
Jin." 

But events ran counter to Chinese intentions. In 1122, the 
Song army, marching under Tong Guan towards Yanjing, 
the Liao capital, was heavily defeated. According to the 
Chinese sources, ‘the Song troops hurriedly burned their camp 
and fled in panic. During their disorderly retreat, they lost 
almost all their military accoutrements and supplies, assembled 
since the time of Wang Anshi and intended for the defence 
of the northern regions’ [149, 307]. 

In the same year the forces of Jin smashed the Qidan armies 
and brought Liao to its knees. The Ntizhen entered Yanjing 
from the north, seeing the way to the south — to the unprotect- 
ed central regions of China — open before them, immediately 
annulled their agreement with the Song Emperor. In the 
winter of 1125 they launched a two-pronged attack against 
the town of Taiyuan in the west and the town of Kaifeng 
in the east. In January 1126 they crushed the Song armies, 
who defended the Huanghe, and marched on Kaifeng, the 
capital of the Song Empire. The imperial family escaped to the 
south bank of the Chang Jiang (Yangtze River), established 
its capital at Linan (modern Hanzhou) and from 1127 called 
itself the Southern Song dynasty. The Emperor Gao Zong 
relinquished all claims on the northern territories and signed 
a humiliating — Shaoxim—treaty in which he declared him- 
self a Jin vassal and agreed to deliver an annual tribute of 


"The yearly levy was 100,000 liang of silver and 200,000 bolts of cloth. 
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250,000 liang of silver and 250,000 bolts of silk and to fulfill 
various humiliating duties. !? 

The Chinese people’s determined resistance to Jin, although 
successful to some extent under such leaders of people as Yue 
Fei,'? was never wholly able to rid China of Jin domination. 
Each time the treaty was reviewed, the demands made on the 
Chinese became heavier; the last such agreement, signed 
in 1208, was particularly onerous and humiliating: the tribute 
was increased to 300,000 liang of silver and 300,000 bolts 
of silk, and the Song Emperor was to approach the Jin ruler 
as ‘an elder uncle’ (in the previous treaty the term had been 
‘younger uncle’) [v. 149, 337]. 

During the reign of the Emperor Xizong (1134-1149), Jin 
reached its apogee: it controlled the northern provinces of 
China and held Koryo' and the Tangut state of Xia in vassal 
dependency. Yet the north-eastern tribes in the lower Amur 
river valley (which includes the Ussuri and Primorye) known 
as the Menggu,'*retained their independence. A warlike 
tribal grouping which had maintained friendly relations with 
the Nuzhen during the war against Qidan Liao, the Menggu 
had no desire to become vassals of Jin. They put up a prolonged 
defence of their neutrality (1135-1147), in the course of which 
they won several victories over Jin (such as the defeat of 
Hushahu in 1139). In 1149 Xizong was forced to sign a treaty 


'2 The History of the Song Dynasty — Songshijishi benmo — contains the 
following text of the agreement between the Southern Song and Jin: ‘I, Gao, 
announce that henceforth the frontier (between our states) shall be established 
along the Huaishui River. To your state shall be accorded the lands situated 
to the west of Tangzhou and Dengzhou... If mercy be vouchsafed me and I be 
permitted to become your vassal, ] swear to remain faithful forever. I bind 
myself in perpetuity to send heralds with greetings and gifts on the Emperor’s 
birthday and on the first day of the new year. to pay yearly tribute (suigong) 
of 250,000 Jiang of silver and 250,000 bolts of silk. Beginning from the 
twelfth year of Shaosin (1142) to send (tribute) every spring to Sizhou (situated 
to the north-east of Xuzhi in Anhui Province: now covered by the waters 
of Lake Hougze). Should I break my vow, the Most High will punish me and 
my near and dear ones will share the same fate and my state will perish. Thus 
I vow and humbly desire that your government will send as quickly as possible 
a document which will serve as our guarantee’ [quoted from 149, 334]. 

3 Yue Fei (1103-1142), a military leader of tenant farmer stock, spear- 
headed the fight against Jin. He was put to death on the command of Qin Gui, 
the treacherous imperial prime minister, having been declared ‘guilty to all 
intents and purposes’ [149, 332]. 

'4 & Korean state founded in the early 10th century. 

'S The tribal name is evidently connected with the Amur, which the Ulchi 
call Mangu to this day. 
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which ceded 27 fortresses to the Menggu and promised tribute 
of cows, rams, and grain. Aola, the Menggu leader, rebuffed 
Xizong’s offer to name him Lord Mengfu: he preferred to 
declare himself Emperor — Zuyuan— and style his land ‘The 
Great State of Menggu’ [119, vol. I, 335]. Although Menggu 
ultimately fell to the Niizhen, it existed for long enough (at 
least until 1200) to assert its territorial integrity and thus 
to influence the peoples who inhabited those lands. 

Jin developed a system of feudal relations while preserving 
certain elements of the primitive communal and slave-owning 
orders. Indeed, slave-holding was so widespread that, according 
to the annals, one-sixth of the Nuzhen population was in 
bondage in the latter half of the 12th century [119, vol. I, 336]. 
Thanks to the use of slave labour and feudal exploitation the 
ruling classes were able to amass huge amounts of wealth, 
which, although primarily earmarked for the nobility’s per- 
sonal pleasures, for the construction of palaces and temples, 
did serve to boost material achievements in such fields as 
building and manufacture, which in their turn stimulated the 
growth of trade and monetary relations. Jin’s close links with 
Song China, which at that time was making notable cultural 
advances, reflected positively on Jin cultural development, 
especially during the reign of Wulu—the great-grandson of 
Aguda, founder of Jin— whose imperial name was Shizong 
(1160-1189). The History of the House of Jin [47] tells us that 
Shizong took a progressive view of material production and 
culture: he is reported to have held that ‘the lords of the 
previous dynasties, although rich and renowned, had little 
understanding in general of labour and the cares of agriculture, 
and therefore lost the state. They were not mindful of the 
precepts of their teachers, did not understand the sufferings 
of the people’ [47, 243]. He struck out against religious customs 
which interfered with everyday life and work, and against the 
idle extravagance of the court. In 1173 he banned the holding 
of banquets and sacrifices in the period from the beginning 
of the second month to the end of the eighth — that is, during 
the time when the farmers were at their busiest [47, 208]. He 
also forbade his courtiers to use gold to adorn their residences: 
‘Previously, the (royal) tents were decorated with gold; this 
should no longer be so’ [47, 226]. He demanded that those who 
wore gold-embroidered clothes, and the merchants who sold 
them, be brought to trial [47, 182]. 

In 1163-1164, Shizong foiled Song attempts to win back 
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the lost northern territories, and signed with China the Peace 
of Longxing, named after the reign ttle of the Song 
Emperor Xiaozong, whose terms were somewhat lighter than 
those of the capitulation treaty of 1141.'° Shizong made a point 
of maintaining friendly relations with China, the Tangut state 
of Xia to the west and Koryo to the east. 

The major motif of his internal reforms was the creation 
of a unique Niizhen-Bohai culture, which would enshrine 
the memories of dead heroes, especially of Aguda, founder 
of the Empire of Jin. In 1170 he transferred his residence 
from Yanjing (Peking) to Huiningfu (or Shangjing, the ‘Higher 
Capital’), the ancient capital of Bohai, declaring that ‘it is the 
birthplace of the lords of our house. From the time when Wan 
Yan Liang (Digunai, 1149-1160— M.S.) moved to Yanjing 
(Yunan Province), the Nuzhen have from time to time forgotten 
their ancient customs and have become extremely partial ‘o 
Chinese customs. I knew the Nuzzhen customs before and do not 
forget them to this day. Now the Chinese ways are largely 
accepted in feasting and in music, no doubt because their 
ceremonies are more modern, but this does not please me. 
The heir-apparent and, indeed, all the princes do not know the 
Nuzhen customs and I alone remain to apply them in some 
measure. It is dangerous for our customs to change entirely 
in consequence... Without question, I wish to return to Huin- 
ingfu, so that my children and grandchildren may see the 
ancient customs, grow accustomed to them albeit in some 
small measure, and follow them’ [47, 203]. 

Shizong insisted that only the Niizhen rituals be observed 
in the temples and palaces, that only the ancient national 
songs be sung. A law of 1186 enjoined the Nuzhen ‘not to 
change their original surnames for Chinese names’ and not to 
‘wear Chinese clothing in imitation (of them)’ [47, 238]. 

The Nuzhen state which was established in north and north- 
east China and around the Amur at the turn of the 12th century 
enjoyed a relatively high Jevel of spiritual and material culture 
which, despite a certain admixture of Chinese and Korean 
elements, was essentially an autonomous reflection of local 
life and traditions. 

Like the Qidan, Jin developed its own alphabet from simpli- 
fied and adapted Chinese characters, for the first time under 


'© Southern Song tribute was reduced by 50,009 liang of silver and 50,000 
bolts of silk [149, 336]. 
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Aguda and again in 1145, during the reign of Xizong. Nuzhen 
culture felt the effects in short order: alongside translations 
of Confucius, Sima Qian and others, there appeared original 
works of Niizhen historiography, annals of the ruling house, 
inscriptions on monuments and temples, and so on. 

The centralised administrative system fashioned links be- 
tween the various regions of Jin and helped spread the thriving 
localised culture into the more distant parts of the state. 
Archaeological studies in Primorye have shown that not only 
was Nuzhen culture advanced for its time, but that spiritual 
and material intercourse between the peoples of Jin — includ- 
ing the Chinese of the ‘lost’ northern territories and the in- 
habitants of Primorye and the Amur basin was remarkably 
fluid and fruitful. The predilection of the Jin nobility, including 
the Chinese, for garments of fine fur and fur trimmings 
which came from the northern parts of the Empire -- 1s evidence 
of regular commercial intercourse between the north and south, 
between the Chinese and the various Nuzhen tribes. Yet 
despite all this, the Nuzhen administration did not command 
the economic and military strength necessary to retain its 
hold over the numerous peoples at various stages of social 
development that fell to its charge. 

The military supremacy which the Nuzhen had enjoyed 
in their struggle with the Qidan and China eroded slowly. 
And a new, invincible force was rising on the Jin frontier. 


The Amur basin and Primorye 
under the Mongols 


In the early 13th century the vast area from the Amur and 
Lake Baikal to the Yenisei and Irtysh, and from the Great 
Wall to the frontier of southern Siberia, was inhabited by 
Mongol tribes.'’ The woodland tribes lived by hunting and 
fishing and the steppe-dwellers were stock breeders. 

During inter-tribal warfare at the turn of the !2th century 
there emerged a great leader, the grandson of a Khan of 


'’ There are several theories as to the origin of their name. The History 
of the Mongolian People's Republic holds that originally only one of the 
numerous tribes was named Mongol. and that the designation subsequently 
became general (118, 401-102]. The largest Mongol tribal unions were the 
Tatars, Taizhuts, Keraits, Naimans and Merzhits. The designation ‘Tatar’ 
was also indiscriminately applied to all the Mongols by neighbouring peoples. 
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a wulus (a tribal union). Temuchin was born into a Taizhut 
tribe of steppe-dwellers which lived in the Onon and Kerulen 
river valleys. In 1200 he was acknowledged by a council of 
wulus chieftains which met on the banks of the Onon as the 
‘Great Khan’. Bearing this name—the name of Genghis 
Khan — he set out to create a centralised Mongol state based 
on strictly ordered feudal-military relations.'* 

The Mongol lands were not particularly extensive: in the 
north they extended to the south and east shores of Lake 
Baikal, in the south and south-east they abutted onto Jin and 
in the west and south-west they were bounded by Uigur and 
Tangut territory. In 1207, however, Genghis Khan launched 
the first of his wars of conquest, and the Mongol borders 
rapidly began to extend. 

First, in 1209, the Tangut state of Xia became a Mongol 
vassal state. In 1210 the Mongol armies invaded Jin and 
swiftly overran 90 regional centres and fortresses, massacring 
the populus and destroying towns and villages as they went. 
The Jin troops dispersed in panic, surrendered or defected 
to the Mongols. In 1215 the invaders captured and razed 
Yanjing (Peking), the Jin capital, having previously forced 
the Jin court to seek refuge in Bian (Kaifeng), a town further 
to the south. A campaign launched in 1218 against Khorezm, 
the largest state in Central Asia at the time, drew Mongol 
attention westward and gave Jin a temporary breathing space. 
The Great Khan was evidently in no hurry to strike through 
Jin into Song China. 

The Song rulers, meanwhile, were making serious mis- 
calculations about the Mongols: turning a blind eye to the 
massacre of the Chinese inhabitants of northern China, they 
hoped to win back the northern territories by collaborating 
with the invaders of Jin, while Genghis Khan, for his part, 
was planning to destroy Jin with the help of China. On his 
death in 1229, he enjoined Ogodei, his successor, to woo the 
Song, confident that ‘being a sworn enemy of the Niizhen, 
[they] will quickly agree to our proposal’ [119, 340]. 


'§ The entire Mongol population was subdivided into military-admin- 
istrative units, the smallest unit being a group of 10 and the largest a group 
of 10,000. Genghis Khan’s state consisted of four wu/us, ruled by his sons: 
Jochi (west of the Irtysh, northern Khorezm and the lower reaches of the 
Syrdarya); Chagatai (Kashgariya, Semirechiye—the Seven Rivers, and 
Mavrannakhar); Ogodei (western Mongolia and Tarbagatay); and Tolui 
(the central Mongolian wulus). 
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It was the Song Emperor Lizong (1234-1257) who made the 
fatal error of helping Ogodei to wipe out the main Nuzhen 
force in 1234. At this Caizhou (in Hunan Province), the last 
stronghold of the Jin Emperor Ninggyasu (known to the 
Chinese as Aizong) was destroyed and Jin passed into history.” 
Then, disregarding their promise to return the northern 
territories to China, the Mongols turned their full fury against 
the Song Empire. By 1260 the fearsome campaign was over 
and the Mongol Yuan dynasty, which was to rule China until 
1367, was established, under its first ruler, Hubilie (Kublai) 
Khan. 

When the extensive Nuzhen domains and the Korean 
peninsula fell into Mongol hands, it was not only the Nuzhen 
administrative system which perished, but also a large part 
of the local population, along with a culture and a system 
of links with other peoples which had taken centuries to build. 
Manchu-Tungus development was thrown back centuries. 
Not until the close of the 13th century did the Yuan pay any 
attention to what is now north-eastern China (Manchuria) 
and Soviet Primorye: they established military outposts there, 
and turned the area into a giant prison. 

After two unsuccessful campaigns against Japan—in 1274 
and 1281 — Hubilie Khan started to fortify Primorye against 
possible Japanese retaliation and brought in Nuzhen farmers 
from other parts of Manchuria to feed and supply the troops 
there. Some sources state that he instituted five military ad- 
ministrations and seven roads in Manchuria and southern 
Primorye, others state that he created only one administration 
and five districts [v. 152, 2]. The History of the Yuan Dynasty 
(Yuanshi), enumerating the districts under direct Mongol 
control, mentions the district of Nuergan, which included the 
lower Amur and whose inhabitants delivered fine furs and 
falcons as tribute to the Mongols. 

Trade within the Mongol lands was in the hands of the 
Uigur and merchants from Central Asia, who had little in- 
terest in Primorye and the region round the Amur (Priamurye). 
Economic activity here was thus confined to the collection 
of taxes: commercial links with China were also severed. 

The sources indicate that under the Mongols the population 
of Nuergan and Primorye remained sparse and scattered. 


2 During the final attack on Caizhou, Ninggyasu abdicated and hanged 
himself. 
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The few clan-based communes there were economically self- 
sufficient and had practically no contact with each other or 
with other peoples. The isolated Mongol outposts fulfilled 
virtually no administrative purpose, and these territories 
were, to all intents and purposes, independent. 


The Ming and the peoples of 
Priamurye and Primorye 


In the mid-14th century the Mongol hold on China began 
to weaken as a result of a power struggle among the khans.”° 
This enabled the peasant resistance to gain the upper hand, 
and in 1368 a rebel army under Zhu Yuanzhang entered Dadu 
(modern Peking), and Shundi, the last Yuan Emperor, fled 
to Mongolia with his family, never to return. The Mongols 
continued to attack China, however, and it was not until the 
1570s that peace was made between the Ming dynasty and 
the Mongol Altan Khan. 

With the fall of the Yuan dynasty, Chinese troops pushed 
forward into Manchuria, establishing military outposts as 
they went. Nuergan was established as a buffer for north- 
eastern Manchuria in 1404, and in 1409 it was transformed 
into a military administration which collected a tax of falcons 
and sable pelts from the local population [v. 188, juan 2, 6b}. 
Only in those parts of Manchuria which abutted onto China 
were the military posts commanded by Chinese; the rest were 
entrusted to local tribal leaders, who received administrative 
rank and a safe-conduct from the Ming Emperors. 

The restoration of contact between the former Jin domains 
and China did much to revive trade in Manchuria; markets 
grew up in Kaiyuan, Fushun and the south of Dongning 
[v. 119, vol. I, 404], and on the Liaodong peninsula of which 
particularly significant were the markets dealing in horses 
and timber exported from Liaodong ports of Changan, Yizhou, 
Jinzhou and elsewhere. The south-Manchurian markets dealt 
in furs, horses and other goods, some of which had been 
collected as taxes in kind and the rest brought from the north 
by Chinese merchants. 

The north-eastern regions along the Amur retained their 


20 The heir to the Imperial throne had enlisted the support of Khan Kuku- 
Timur in an attempt to overthrow Emperor Shundi (Togon Timur). 
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independence, so that Ming mandarins had to collect their 
taxes by force, with military backing. The first such expedition 
was sent to the lower Amur in 1410. A detachment of |,000 men 
on 25 large ships, led by Yishiha, the Niizhen mandarin. set 
out from Jinzhou (modern Dunhua), reaching the Amur 
by way of the Mudan and the Sungari. One of Yishiha’s 
orders was to establish material evidence of his presence, 
thus formally asserting Ming claims over the ‘restrained 
territories’ (as the Chinese called them). In the autumn of 1413 
he had a Temple of Eternal Peace —— Yongningsi — built on the 
lower Amur, near Tyr, and placed a memorial with inscrip- 
tions in Chinese, Mongol and Nuzhen which eulogised the 
Ming Emperor’s philanthropic attitude to his vassa! peoples. 
Leaving only this behind him, Yishiha returned to Manchuria 
in 1414. 

The next expedition— 2,000 men on 50 large ships, again 
commanded by Yishiha—was delayed until 1432. He found 
his temple, erected to assert the existence of links between 
Priamurye and China, razed to the ground—which could 
have left him in no doubt as to the true sentiments of the local 
people and gives us good reason to question the veracity of the 
inscription on the second Tyr monument, which claims that 
in 1412 the local people offered tribute of ‘local provenance’ 
to the Ming authorities [188, juan 2, 1 1b]. 

The rare visits of Ming mandarins to the lower Amur and 
the sparse ‘material relics’ they left there were hardly an 
adequate foundation for Ming claims over that area. On the 
contrary, in fact, there is clear evidence that the contact be- 
tween China and the distant lands of Priamurye and Primorye 
was always tenuous and that the Chinese never really con- 
sidered those territories part of the Empire. 

Anti-Chinese risings in Manchuria from the mid-I5th 
century destroyed the outposts. The Ming Emperors lost all 
interest in the area. The local people, descendants of the Mohe, 
the Plou and other tribes which had been dispersed by the 
Mongols, continued in their state of total independence, 
untouched by any central authority. 


First contacts between China and 
the peoples east of Baikal 


The seminal work of the Russian sinologist N. Ya. Bichurin 
[103] shows clearly that as early as the turn of the modern era 
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the Huns who lived in the regions east of Baikal which now 
adjoin China’s north-eastern border were using Chinese 
artefacts and rating Chinese silks and other luxury goods 
highly. These items came to them not only as tribute and 
booty from the northernmost Chinese towns, but also by way 
of normal trade. Markets grew up on the borders with China 
and attracted the nomads who offered furs and animal prod- 
ucts in exchange for ‘many Chinese goods’ [103, 57]. 

However, war was still the Huns’ most reliable means 
of profiting from the Chinese economy. In 162 B.C., for 
example, a peace treaty between China and the Hun shanyue 
Laoshan imposed on the Chinese a yearly tribute of millet, 
rice, silk, brocade and cotton [119, vol. I, 250]. Excavations 
in Mongolia and east of Baikal have confirmed that the Huns 
ate Chinese foodstuffs such as rice and millet and used Chinese 
crockery and boneware; Chinese gold coins, silver ornaments, 
and scraps of brocade and silk have been found in Hun burial 
sites [v. 119, vol. 1, 243-245]. The partiality of the Hun elite 
for Chinese wares led to regular pillaging forays into China. 

The Huns, to create an alphabet of their own (which was 
necessitated by the creation of centralised state), used Chinese 
characters. Bichurin, using the great Chinese historian Sima 
Qian (c. 146-86 B. C.) as his source, tells us that in 192 B.C. 
shanyue Maodun wrote his marriage proposal to the wido- 
wed Empress Gao Hou [103, 53] and that it was a Chinese 
adviser who ‘taught the shanyue to write a document to the 
Chinese court on a board 1.2 feet long’ [103, 49]. 

The Huns were driven from their lands around the southern 
spurs of the Khingan range and the upper reaches of the 
Sungari in 93 A. D. by the Xianbi {v. 119, vol. I, 251], who 
kept up the contacts with China initiated by the Huns — 
usually on an equally aggressive footing. Sino-Xianbi in- 
tercourse quickened in the 2nd century when the Xianbi 
tribes united under Tanshihuai, who extended his control 
almost as far as the Urals in the west, to the Ussuri in the 
east and to the Chinese frontier in the south. In the 4th century 
the Xianbi overran northern China and set up several states — 
Dai, Yan, Liang and others — there, which existed successively 
or simultaneously [v. 149, 142]. 

In the following centuries the peoples east of Baikal were 
cut off from China by the Uigur and other Turkic nationalities 
who settled in what is now the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
The situation remained static until the early 10th century, 
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when the Qidan created the state of Liao on the lands of north- 
ern China, forcing the Uigurs from Mongolia and extending 
their power to Altai in the west. The repercussions were felt 
throughout Central Asia: Mongol tribes began to migrate 
to the Lena and Selenga basins, and this process intensified 
after the Nuzhen destroyed Liao and squeezed the northern 
Qidan into what is now the People’s Republic of Mongolia 
and the lands around Baikal. The Barguts, Buryats and other 
nomadic tribes of Mongol stock who appeared in the area 
were absorbed, to varying extents, into the tribal unions and 
administrations which functioned on the neighbouring Mongol 
territories and came into close contact with Mongol culture 

a culture which reflected the lifestyle of these nomadic hunters. 
Domestic artefacts and ornaments, influenced by Chinese 
models, indicate that Chinese culture reached these peoples 
only via the Mongols, and that China had no direct link with 
the peoples who lived east of Baikal and in yet more distant 
regions of Siberia. 

Even when the Empire was at its zenith, under the Han, 
Tang and Ming, the Chinese border was nowhere near the 
Amur or Baikal not to speak of other parts of southern Si- 
beria. Chinese impact on the population of these areas was 
second-hand, channelled through the Xianbi, Qidan and 
Mongols. 


Early links between China and 
the peoples of Central Asia 


The peoples of Central Asia first came into contact with 
China, apparently, when the Hun tribal unions converged 
and descended on north-western China and the oases of 
Eastern Turkestan at the turn of the 3rd century B. C.?! 

Dispossessed peasants and artisans were settled in ag- 
ricultural colonies whose main purpose was to supply the 
Hun troops with food and basic necessities. The nomadic 
Huns and the sedentary Chinese and Central Asian peoples 
also traded with each other, exchanging horses and other 
livestock for agricultural produce and various artefacts. 


; *" Late in the 3rd century the Hun leader Maodun attacked Shanxi Prov- 
ince and imposed a humiliating treaty on the Han Emperor. In 166 B. C., 
Hun cavalry invaded Shenxi Province, stopping only 100 km. short 
of Changan, the imperial capital [149, 77-78]. 
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Commercial links between China and 
Central Asia under the Han 


China was motivated to make diplomatic contact with the 
tribes who lived in the area now covered by Gansu, Qinghai, 
Ninxia and Xinjiang provinces by the pressing need to stave 
off the Huns. The Han Emperor Wu Di (140-87 B. C.) managed 
to enlist the help of the Dayuezhi, Wusun and other tribes in 
pushing the Huns northwards-—at the same time making 
the most of the opportunity to assert control over an extensive 
area to the west of his domains. His expedition against Fergana 
[v. 149, 83] also brought China into direct contact with 
Kangyui, Khorezm and Bactria, all of which had links with 
Iran and the Roman Empire. 

The Chinese annals place great emphasis on the contribu- 
tion made by the famous traveller Zhang Qian to the es- 
tablishment of relations with the West. Sent on two separate 
occasions by Wu Di to spy out the lay of the land, study the 
culture of the peoples in the west and seek out military allies 
against the Huns, Zhang Qian negotiated with the Dayuezhi, 
who had been forced to what is now Tajikistan by the Huns, 
and brought Wu Di invaluable information on the military 
potential and allies of the enemy. He also collected detailed 
geographical, cultural and economic data which roused the 
interest of the Chinese merchants towards Western countries. 
He was thus instrumental in the creation of the ‘silk route’, 
which passed through Gansu, Eastern Turkestan (the southern 
part of what is now the Xinjiang), and Fergana and proceeded 
westwards, connecting China with the far-away Roman Empire 
by way of Central Asia. 

The Chinese lined the route from the western sector of the 
Great Wall to Dawan (Fergana) with fortresses, military 
garrisons and civilian settlements. The administration of the 
route was entrusted to the duhu,*? whose main duties were 
to protect the traders who passed that way and to collect taxes 
and customs levies in the ‘Gansu corridor’ .”° 

Markets both in modern Xinjiang and in Central Asia 
were basically controlled by local Uigur-Turkic or Parthian 
merchants: China was represented only by her goods and by 


aA special plenipotentiary appointed to govern conquered territories. 
Han conquests on the line running through what is now Gansu, Qinghai 
and Xinjiang in places occupied a strip only a few dozen kilometres wide. 
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a few middlemen, who were mostly Uigurs. While the silk 
route brought gain to all who operated along it, the Chinese 
were particularly glad of this chance to buy horses from 
Central Asia. Horses were vital not only to the economy but 
also to the army, and a chronic domestic shortfall had forced 
the Chinese to rely on nomad cavalry. 

Culture, science and industrial expertise followed close 
on the heels of commerce. Chinese scholars summarised 
the situation thus: ‘The import of foreign goods (such as 
grapes, water-melons, beans, tlax, peaches, onions, garlic, black 
pepper, pomegranates and clover) and also the import of 
camels and Fergana horses and the dissemination of foreign 
culture (for example, Buddhism from India, and the music 
and sculpture of Western countries etc.) enriched the material 
and spiritual life of the Chinese people’ [149, 85]. 

The impact of China on Central Asia was equally great: 
silk production, the cultivation of rice, and other Chinese 
arts and crafts were eagerly welcomed. According to the 
History of the Han Dynasty ( Han shu), it was the Chinese who 
taught the tribes living ‘from westwards of Wan (Dawan) 
to the domains of Anxi (Parthia)’, who ‘did not know how 
to cast in iron’, the art of ‘casting, and making (iron) weapons’ 
[quoted from 149, 85]. This statement — reliable, since corrobo- 
rated by other sources——credits China with introducing the 
Central Asian peoples to the technology of iron production 
and thus giving a giant boost to the development of the pro- 
ductive forces in the area. 

The growth in commodity exchange was accompanied by 
a great upswing in the slave trade. In Changan, the Han 
capital, vast numbers of slaves—thousands of captured 
Huns, Turkis and so on, and destitute Chinese peasants 
changed hands, and the frontier towns teemed with them. 
‘In Changan alone there were over 100,000 slaves’ [149, 90]. 

War, the main source of new slaves and an almost constant 
occupation of the Han dynasty, impoverished the western 
frontier regions of China and the adjoining subject countries. 
The vassal tribes rose with the poverty-stricken Chinese in 
protest against Han despotism and their own dreadful penury. 

In order to keep the upper hand in their newly conquered 
western territories, the Han adopted a policy of divide and 
rule, stirring up one nomad tribe against another. For example, 
between 89 and 91 A.D., they defeated the northern Huns 
with the help of certain tribes based in Eastern Turkestan and 
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drove them further from China’s north-western borders. 
The official sources claim that Han influence in the Western 
Lands owes much to the efforts of Ban Chao, the great diplo- 
mat, who had persuaded the peoples of Eastern Turkestan 
to accept Han dominion by purely diplomatic means in 73 A. D. 
‘He made substantial changes in positions of power, pacified 
the people, ensured peace with the barbarians and united the 
hearts of people with different customs, without disturbing 
the Middle Kingdom (that is, without applying to China for 
help — M. S.) and without burdening its troops’ [!49, 102}. 

Unrest broke out among the peoples in the west after Ban 
Chao’s death, then ‘among the Qiang who lived in the east 
of the Han Empire there arose deep discontent, because they 
had been sent on campaigns against the Western Lands. 
This caused them to unite with the foreign Qiang and under- 
take a large-scale attack on the lands within the Empire. Not 
only did they succeed in ‘cutting the route which led through 
Gansu’’... but they also penetrated deeply into Sanfu (the 
‘Three Forts’ in Shenxi Province — M. S.)’ [149, 103]. 

China’s position in the Western Lands was complicated 
by the fact that the state of Quchan, ascendant throughout the 
Ist and 2nd centuries A. D., had by the beginning of the 2nd 
century swallowed up Khorezm, Fergana and the prin- 
cipal towns of Eastern Turkestan— Kashgar, Yarkend and 
Hotien. 


Commerce between China and Central Asia 
during Quchan ascendancy 


The Kingdom of Quchan united almost all the smail, 
disparate states of Central Asia, thus prompting an upsurge 
in the material and spiritual! culture of an area which had 
suffered dreadfully from nomad aggression in the past. 

Towns, roads and irrigation systems were built by prisoners 
of war captured during Quchan campaigns: traces of huge 
irrigation canals have been unearthed in Khorezm, Sogdiana, 
Bactria and Fergana. Archaeologists have also discovered 
silver and copper coins—the latter an innovation in this 
area which indicate that the retail trade in Central Asia 
in the Ist and 2nd centuries had progressed to commodity- 
cash exchange during the rise of Quchan. This further suggests 
that division of labour, an essential concomitant of a relative- 
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ly high level of production, must have been well-established 
in Quchan. 

Quchan straddled several vital international trade routes, 
including those which linked China with the Roman Empire, 
India and the land east of the Urals foothills. China’s way to the 
West lay in several directions. The southern route beganin Yum- 
enguan (on the western frontier of modern Gansu), crossed the 
southern part of Eastern Turkestan, through Hotien, and 
branched off into India and Kashgar, proceeding from Kash- 
gar through the ‘Stone Gates’ in Bactria, through Heca- 
tompylos (the ancient capital of Parthia) and south of the 
Caspian to Mesopotamia. The northern route from Yumengu- 
an passed through Hami, Kashgar, Fergana and Khorezm, 
then skirted to the lands of the Alans and south to the Urals. 
A third route led from Kashgar towards Lake Issyk-Kul and 
beyond, into the lands occupied by the nomad Wusun tribes. 
Quchan coins discovered near the Kama are evidence that 
Central Asian merchants ventured far to the north in search 
of furs. 

Chinese silk—highly sought after in all lands between 
China and the Roman Empire — was a major stimulus to the 
development of international trade: merchants from Quchan 
and Parthia competed bitterly for the right to sell it in the 
Mediterranean countries. Other popular Chinese items bought 
by Quchan and resold to Parthia and subject-states of the 
Roman Empire were nephrite, lacquerware, skins, cotton 
fabrics, iron implements and medicinal herbs. In return Rome 
sent glassware and metal implements, the peoples of the 
Southern Urals sent fine furs, and India sent spices, delicate 
woollen fabrics, fragrant herbs and other commodities. 

Quchan created trading stations in Eastern Turkestan and 
western China (that is, beyond the Great Wall) in order to 
protect its superiority in international trade. These stations 
enabled them to buy and sell within China itself and thus debar 
the Chinese merchants from the trade between Asia and 
Europe. The Quchan monopoly on Central Asian trade and 
Chinese tra ns-Asian commerce won them the respect of Rome: 
Quchan ainbassadors were regularly received by Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, who viewed Quchan as the greatest state 
in Asia, while the Emperor Trajan immortalised the greatness 
of Quchan (known to the Romans as Bactria) in stone [105, 
vol. I, 672]. 

The flourishing links between China and Central Asia were 
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much harmed by the ouster of the Han from Eastern Turkestan 
in the 3rd century, the rise of the Three Kingdoms and the loss 
of the northwestern lands immediately beyond the Great 
Wall. The status of the silk route suffered similarly. 

Under the Eastern Han China made contact with the Roman 
Empire by sea, and Roman ambassadors, sent by Marcus 
Aurelius, used this route, arriving in China in 166 A. D. [149, 
104}. 

The sea route to Europe had two particular advantages 
over the land route: silk, lacquerware and nephrite were 
manufactured primarily in the central and maritime regions 
of China, and the western and north-western frontiers had 
always been difficult to defend against the nomads. Indeed, 
from 304 to 439 the entire north and north-west of China was 
overrun by Huns, Xianbi and other nomad tribes, who created 
‘the sixteen states of the five northern tribes’ on the lands they 
had captured [149, 137]. Thus the inner regions of China were 
cut off from Eastern Turkestan and the rest of Central Asia 
until the 7th century. 


The Central Asian states at the zenith; 
their ties with the peoples of north- 
eastern China (Xinjiang) 


After the dissolution of Quchan, which began in the 3rd 
century and ended over a century later, the larger towns of 
Central Asia began to function independently, extending 
their control over the surrounding territories and becoming 
states in their own right. 

A federation of city-states centred on Kasan formed within 
Fergana, while the state of Khorezm, with its capital at Top- 
rak-kale, rose in the north-west during the 3rd century. Ex- 
cavations have shown that Khorezm boasted a remarkably 
high level of building, architecture and applied art. A federation 
of city-states headed by Bukhara evolved during the 3rd and 4th 
centuries in the west of the Zeravshan valley. Samarkand, 
linchpin of the major Central Asian trade routes, became 
a key commercial centre in the Sth century. 

The rise of the city-states dealt a serious blow to the slave- 
owning economy and spurred the development of the early 
feudal system. The economic and cultural upswing in Central 
Asia at this time owed much to the growth of irrigated ag- 
riculture: large canals and other means of irrigation, begun 
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during the ascendancy of Quchan, ensured the remarkable 
success of agriculture (food crops: grain and vegetables) and 
animal husbandry. Potters, metalworkers, glassblowers, 
weavers and other artisans also flourished, especially in and 
around Bukhara and Samarkand. Chinese sources refer 
to the mining of gold, silver, iron, copper and nephrite in 
Fergana, Sogdiana and elsewhere. Advances made in ag- 
riculture, artisanry and mining formed the material base on 
which culture and trade prospered: the towns of Central Asia 
became important commercial centres and exerted a significant 
influence on contiguous areas, including Eastern Turkestan. 

Contact between Central Asia and north and central China 
revived with the rise of the Northern Wei (386-535). This 
state, created by the Toba, a Xianbi tribe, in northern China,” 
controlled Eastern Turkestan south of a line which ran through 
the towns of Hami, Turfan and Kashgar. 

In the early 5th century the northern part of Eastern Tur- 
kestan was in the hands of a powerful state ruled by the Mongol 
Ruang-Ruan tribes, which bordered on northern China 
in the east. Trade between the two regions was lively. Like 
other nomad tribes, the Ruang-Ruan offered horses in ex- 
change for agricultural produce and artefacts (rice, millet, 
fabrics, clothing, lacquerware and weaponry), and often 
resorted to the aid of the Chinese merchants and mandarins 
who accompanied their campaigning armies. These Chinese 
were the standard-bearers of Chinese culture and the vital 
link between China and the distant states of Central Asia. 
Yet this link, being dependent on the good offices of bellicose 
nomads, was at best circumscribed, unstable, and in no way 
commensurate to the economic potential of the two most 
progressive — Central Asian and Chinese — agricultural 
cultures of the day. 

The Central Asian states, in total disarray after the fall 
of Quchan, were in no better position than China to oppose 
the militarily powerful nomads. In the Sth century large tribal 


*4 Toba Gui, the founder of the Northern Wei dynasty. had resuscitated 
the kingdom of Dai, destroyed by the Early Qin, another Xianbi state in 
northern China. In the same year (386) he declared himself prince of Wei 
and began to extend his domains, subsequently styling them the Northern 
Wei Empire. By 439 the Emperor Toba Tao (Tai Wudi) had conquered all 
of nosthern China [v. 149, 162-163]. 

~ This state, which arose in the latter half of the 4th century, covered 
eastern Mongolia and western Manchuria. In its heyday it reached from 
Baikal to the Gobi Desert and from Semirechiye to the Korean frontier. 
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unions* swept down on Central Asia from the north and 
held sway over the entire region for the next two centuries. 
The feudal relations which had previously formed in the oases 
of Central Asia proved a fatal influence on the nomadic 
communal system; it collapsed and a large, centralised, early- 
feudal state, Central Asia’s first, formed under these new 
nomad masters. The towns of Central Asia again became 
important trading centres, and made their presence felt even 
in distant Sui China. 


Commercial links between Central Asia 
and China under the Tang 


By the early 7th century the way between China and Central 
Asia was straddled by the domains or vassal dependencies 
of the Turkic Kaganate, which defeated the nomad prince- 
lings of Central Asia and took control of an area stretching 
westward to the Amudarya (Oxus) and abutting on China 
in the east. The Kaganate harassed China, imposing on the 
newly enthroned Tang dynasty heavy tributary dues. But 
other peoples which suffered similarly from Turkic imposi- 
tions made common cause with China. According to Chinese 
historians, ‘the Tiele tribes (the remnants of the Huns) — the 
Xueyantuo, Uigurs and Bayegu—rose in mass rebellion 
against the Turkis. The Tang dynasty also tried to set them 
against each other... The majority of the Tiele rebelled against 
the Turkis [in 626]. Profiting from this, the Tang Emperor 
Taizong awarded Yinan, the Xueyantuo chieftain, the title of 
zhenzhu-kagan, in an attempt to turn him against the Eastern 
Kaganate and hold him in subjection’ [!149, 210]. The Tang 
emperors enlisted the support of the bellicose Tiele tribes 
to defeat the Eastern Kaganate. 

With the assistance of Mochuo-kagan, a Turkic defector, 


*6 These unions. formed during the 4th century, embraced various Uigur, 
Iranian and Turkic nomad tribes. In the Sth century they all united under the 
White Hun aegis. 

27 The Kaganate arose in the mid-6th century in the area around the 
Altai mountains and in the Semirechiye steppes. It split after 588, forming 
the Eastern Kaganate-- which centred in Mongolia and embraced the 
adjoining north-western areas of China as far south as Yumenguan — and 
the Western Kaganate, which centred on Semirechiye and embraced the 
Central Asian states, as far as the Amudarya and Eastern Turkestan. 
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Tang troops defeated the strife-torn Western Kaganate and 
brought most of Eastern Turkestan under the Imperial 
aegis [149, 212].%°On the lands of the Western Kaganate 
and its subject states, various regions and districts were for- 
med and a western frontier with Persia established. In the 
second year of Chanan, in the reign of the Empress Wu Ze- 
tian (702), the governorship of Beiting was founded in Tingzhou 
(Urumchi— M.S.) in order to ensure control of the northern 
route to Tian-Shan and protect the main highway to the 
Western Lands’ [149, 211-212]. 

Despite these military and administrative initiatives, Tang 
influence in Eastern Turkestan was heavily circumscribed. 
Trade was still monopolised by local Turkic and Uigur mer- 
chants, who had close ties with Samarkand, Bukhara and 
other Central Asian towns. The Sogdians were particularly 
active: at yearly intervals until the mid-7th century they sent 
caravans to China” accompanied by commercial mission 
which carried on a lively trade in Central Asian glass, turquoise, 
horses and gold and silver artefacts, and bought primarily 
silks, nephrite articles, lacquerware, bone artefacts and so on. 
Chinese sources indicate that in the Sth century Sogdian mer- 
chants were teaching the Chinese advanced techniques of glass 
manufacture [105, vol. III, 129]. 

Control over trade with the West remained beyond China’s 
grasp even when the Tang Empire was at its height. The war 
with Tibet (the state of Tufan), which lasted from the mid-7th 
to the mid-8th century, often went against the Tang: they were 
forced to cede the fortresses of Shule, Yutian and Anxi in 
Eastern Turkestan. Then, in the mid-8th century, the Arab 
Khalifate began its offensive in Central Asia from the west. 
‘In the 10th year of Tianbao (751), Gao Xianzhi, the ruler 
of Anxi region (whose residence was in the town of Kucha) 
crossed the Cong (Tian-Shan) Range at the head of a 30,000- 
strong army and began a campaign against the Arab Khalifate, 
but met with failure’ [149, 212]. 

The Arab Khalifate had begun to occupy Central Asia in 
the 640s, spreading Islam as it went. Muslim imams followed 
hard on the heels of the army, and the conquerors equipped 


; as Having dealt with the Western Kaganate, the Tang armies pressed on 
into Central Asia, but were repulsed by the Arab Khalifate and withdrawn 
when war broke out between China and Tibet. 

” In the 20 years between 627 and 647, no less than 20 Sogdian commercial 
missions arrived from Samarkand alone [105, vol. III, 128]. 
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their permanent Arab settlements with mosques and con- 
ducted forcible conversions. Arab rule lay heavy on the working 
people of Central Asia and provoked several revolts.” 

Nevertheless, more than two hundred years’ contact with 
the Arabs and their progressive culture had a positive effect 
on the material and spiritual life of Central Asia. The Tajik 
Samanid dynasty, which wrested power from the Khalifate 
in Central Asia and ruled there from 819 to 999 A. D., made 
considerable economic and cultural advances by adopting 
the best of the Arab and Iranian heritage. Handicrafts — the 
production of cotton and silk fabrics, of iron, copper, bronze, 
ceramic and leather items— throve in Samarkand, Bukhara, 
Merv and Urgench; rice and cotton grew in irrigated fields; 
cattle-breeding made great advances. And trade prospered on 
this firm material basis. The towns of Central Asia regained 
their former commercial status: caravans from Bukhara aud 
Merv visited Syria and Byzantium and established contact 
with China through Semirechiye. At the end of the 10th century 
Khorezm was trading directly with the Kiev Rus;*! furs from 
the forests of the Volga and Kama were highly prized by 
Central Asian merchants. 

Meanwhile, Chinese commercial contact with Eastern 
Turkestan and the West was languishing due to the partition 
of the Tang Empire into the “Five Dynasties and Ten Indepen- 
dent States” (Wudai shiguo). Islam spread rapidly to the east, 
even penetrating the western areas of China (modern Gansu 
and Shenxi) and there forming a barrier against the westward 
spread of Confucianism and Chinese literary originals, two 
elements which had been instrumental in promoting Chinese 
cultural influences in Korea, Japan and Indochina. 

During the Wudai shiguo period and under the Song dynasty 
(late 10th to early 13th century), Chinese power extended only 
as far as central and southern China. Chinese traders — whose 
interests embraced the Middle East and Mediterranean — 
therefore were obliged to operate largely through the southern 


Such as that of the peasants of Sogdiana against excessive taxation 
(728-737). In 806-810 the whole of Central Asia rose: the Arabs made ex- 
tensive concessions to the feudal lords, thus temporarily buttressing their 
ostensibly dominant position. 

Moreover, Marvezi, the Ilth century author, avers that at the end 
of the 10th century, Khorezm merchants visited ‘Buladimir, the padishah 
of Rus’ (Russian prince Vladimir) and discussed the Muslim faith with him 
[v. 105, vol. IH. 475}. 
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seaports. The ancient silk route to the West was no longer 
important to China, although merchants from Eastern Tur- 
kestan and Central Asia continued to use it. 


Commercial and cultural links 
between China and Central Asia 
under the Mongols 


Central Asia and China suffered as sorely under the Mongols 
as did the other areas they conquered. Towns, cultural treasures 
and irrigation systems were destroyed, and townspeople and 
peasants were massacred wholesale: putting it simply, all 
that did not chime with the nomad lifestyle was automatically 
doomed, or, as Marx, writing on the Mongol occupation of 
Russia, put it: ‘The Mongols ..., who caused devastation 
in Russia, acted in accordance with their mode of production, 
cattle-breeding, for which large uninhabited tracts are a fun- 
damental! requirement’ [I, 203]. 

Eastern Turkestan fell to Genghis Khan in 1209 and nor- 
thern China succumbed between 1210 and 1215. He then 
turned to Central Asia, conquered it in 1221 and proceeded 
to sack the entire area: the major towns—— Bukhara, Samar- 
kand, Merv, Urgench and Termez — were razed, the irrigation 
systems of the Merv oasis and around Khorezm and other 
towns were badly damaged. The working people were cruelly 
exploited: ruinous taxes were imposed on the peasantry and 
those urban artisans who had managed to survive, and some 
of them were used as slave labour in official workshops which 
produced equipment for the Mongol troops. 

Both internal commerce and foreign trade collapsed with 
the towns. The more developed areas of Central Asia — the 
lands to the east of the Amudarya: Semirechiye, East Turkes- 
tan and part of the Tian-Shan region — were incorporated into 
a wulus ruled by the heirs of Chagatai Khan. 

As the Mongols progressed westwards, Central Asia became 
a giant supply depot, whose sole purpose was to furnish the 
troops with food, arms and clothes. This prompted the khans 
to adopt a new policy towards the conquered territories: the 
practice of driving craftsmen from the occupied lands into 
slavery in the ‘native yurt’ (an area embracing Mongolia, 
Manchuria and northern China, and centred on Karakorum, 
the Mongol capital on the Orhon River), in order to create 
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there a productive base for the operations of the Great Khan, ” 
was obviously counterproductive. Such an arrangement could 
never satisfy the needs of the whole vast Empire. 

Ogodei Khan launched a drive to strengthen agriculture 
and handicrafts, to stimulate trade and to draw the local 
feudal lords and merchants into economic and administrative 
affairs. In Central Asia they were entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the agricultural areas and ultimately became indepen- 
dent masters of the lands under their jurisdiction, a position 
they retained by paying the Mongols tribute extracted ruth- 
lessly from the local peasantry. Chagatai, the ruler of the 
Central Asian wu/us, continued to pursue his nomad lifestyle 
in Semirechiye, as did his heirs until the beginning of the 14th 
century. Until the mid-13th (i.e. under Ogodei and Mungke) 
century — that is, until the Mongol Empire split into indepen- 
dent wu/us—the Mongol rulers were much concerned by 
land communications — means of linking Karakorum with all 
the wulus. And the roads they built, despite their primarily 
military purpose, did much to re-establish Asian-European 
trade. 

The turn of the 13th century saw a great upsurge of trade 
within the Mongol Empire: caravans again plied the roads 
from Yanjing (Peking) through Karakorum to Central Asia, 
the Middle East and the Volga. Powerful trading companies 
formed in the towns of Central Asia and Persia, and the huge 
caravans they financed kept the trade monopoly firmly in 
their hands. 

Commercial contact between China and Central Asia was 
hampered by Mongol interference, however. Hubilie, who 
became Chinese Emperor and transferred his court from 
Kaiping to Yanjing in 1264, instituted a government monopoly 
on foreign trade. Moreover, overland exports to the West, 
being primarily earmarked for the Mongol aristocracy or 
armies, were carried only by organisations created specifically 
for this purpose. Chinese merchants were strictly forbidden 


- Genghis Khan died in 1229 and was succeeded as Great Khan by 
Ogodei, who died in 1241. After a five-year power struggle, Gayuk, Ogodei’s 
son, was elected. On his death in 1248 a new conflict began. In 1251 Mungke, 
grandson of Genghis Khan, was elected. He was the last Great Khan to 
command the obedience of all the wu/us. Hubilie Khan, his brother, was 
elected in 1260—in violation of Genghis Khan’s law — by representatives 
of only some of the wulus, and subsequently the wu/us began to operate 
independently, as ‘hordes’. 
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to travel abroad or trade freely within the country. ‘Fearing 
the opposition of the Chinese people, the Mongol conquerors 
imposed numerous restrictions on the Chinese population 
and kept the country constantly under martial law. The Hanren 
and Nanren (northern and southern Chinese M. S.) were 
deprived of the right to own arms, forbidden to hunt, study 
military affairs, keep horses, congregate for harvest-time 
prayers and sacrifices and even to go to the markets to buy 
and sell’ [149, 366-367]. 

The Mongols forced paper currency into circulation in 
China, although it was ‘worth less than the paper it was printed 
on’ [149, 376]. 

Naturally the Central Asian merchants lost interest in China. 
The situation was further complicated when the centralised 
Mongol Empire collapsed. The western wulus became 
independent Muslim states, while the Yuan dynasty, its power 
confined to China despite the fact that Hubilie had formally 
been elected Great Khan, adopted Buddhism. It became the 
official court religion and spread to all parts of the country, 
with the exception of the north-western provinces, which were 
inhabited largely by non-Chinese peoples. Conflict between 
the followers of Islam and the devotees of other faiths (Bud- 
dhism, Taoism etc.) drove a political and ideological wedge 
between China and the peoples of the north-western provinces 
and Eastern Turkestan. 

Though China’s military and political position had been 
fundamentally undermined by the Mongols, her influence 
was still felt in the West. Chinese military technology —- large 
battering rams and catapults, and fire-arrows — found favour 
with the Mongols, while paper, silk, tea and numerous other 
Chinese products were much sought after in western countries. 
And the internal motivations of trade, regardless of Mongol 
intent, brought China into contact with peoples, including 
Russia, who had previously had no dealings with her.** Indeed, 
the Mongols themselves, through their mistrust of the Chinese, 
strengthened the links between China and the rest of the eastern 
world nolens volens, by employing scholars, architects and 
sculptors from Central Asia, the Middle East, Tibet and 
Indochina. For instance, the Nepalese sculptor Aniko, famous 


33 The Russians, for example, made their first acquaintance with Chinese 
tea in 1617, when Tyumenets and Petrov, two Cossacks, were the guests of 
Altyn Khan. 
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by Hubilie and there created some of the rare examples of 
architecture in 14th-century China. Hubilie’s religious adviser 
was the Tibetan Pagba, head of the Buddhist Red Hat sect, 
who did much to disseminate Buddhism throughout China 
by founding monasteries and schools, constructing monu- 
ments etc. The immigrant specialists were especially favoured 
by the Mongol rulers and given wide scope to reveal their 
talents to the full in China. 

The Mongol yoke was a heavy burden for the subject peoples 
and substantially hampered their development. Yet, in its 
own cruel and unconscious way, it fostered international 
contacts and mutual understanding. 


for his Golden Pagoda in Tibet, was brought to Dadu (Peking) | 


Economic ties between China 
and the states of Central Asia 
after the fall of the Mongol Empire 
and the ouster of the Yuan dynasty 


Collaboration between the Mongol khans and the feudal 
lords of Central Asia sapped the power of Chagatai’s succes- 
sors, and constant popular unrest, fired by ruthless exploita- 
tion and absurdly high taxation, split his united wu/us into two 
khanates—-Mavrannakhar and Mogulistan— which were 
ceaselessly at each other’s throats. In 1370, while the rulers 
of Mogulistan were unsuccessfully trying to contain the sarba- 
dar (artisan) rebellion,“ an Emir of Bukhara — Timur by 
name — seized power in the rival Khanate.* 

Timur campaigned brilliantly against Mogulistan in 1388, 
and against the Golden Horde in 1389, 1391 and 1395, and 


“Initiated by artisans in Khorasan during the 1330s, this movement 
swept through Central Asia, rousing the rural population as it went. In 1353 
the Mongol Khan Tugai-Timur was overthrown in Khorasan and an indepen- 
dent state established, only to fall in 1381. 

45 Timur (1336-1405) was the son of an eminent bek of the Barlas, a 
Mongol tribe which had adopted Turkic ways. In hiding from the Khan of 
Mogulistan, he resorted to brigandage, was wounded in the right leg during 
a fight and henceforth carried the nickname ‘Timur-leng’ (Limping Timur), 
or Tamerlane as he is known in the West. He destroyed the rebel leaders who 
had defeated the Khan of Mogulistan, overcame Emir Hussein, his major 
tival, and became head of the new state in 1370. Not being a direct descendant 
of Genghis Khan, he could not declare himself Great Khan, and had to be 
satisfied with the title of Great Emir. 
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founded his own powerful state in Central Asia. At various 
times he ravaged Iran, Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia, Iraq, 
Syria and Asia Minor, stripping them of their best artisans, 
artists, scholars and material resources. The mausoleums, 
sumptuous mosques, luxurious palaces and so on created by 
his talented prisoners were the architectural pride of Central 
Asia in the late 14th century. 

He created a feudal system by awarding large tracts of land 
to his relatives and to the military and religious elite, thus 
assuring himself of a power base. The land-grants carried with 
them the obligation to fight for the Emir and provide him 
with a number of troops determined by the size of the individu- 
al landholding: holdings were hereditary and provided full 
administrative and judicial immunity. 

The spread of the feudal system helped stimulate agriculture. 
Timur also encouraged handicrafts and boosted the commercial 
significance of Samarkand and other Central Asian towns. 
His attacks on the Golden Horde had devastated the East- 
West trade routes through such towns as Astrakhan and 
Azov; henceforth international trade was to pass through 
Timurid domains and the countries under Timurid control 
that is, Iran, Iraq, Syria and Armenia. 

The Timurid state reached its apogee in the late 14th century 
and during the first half of the 15th century. Its foreign policy, 
especially during Timur’s lifetime, was aggressively expan- 
sionist: having seized Iran, Central Asia and the Middle 
East, and made forays into India (in 1398), Timur turned his 
attention to China, under the pretext of supporting Togon- 
Timur, the former Yuan Emperor. Late in 1404 large forces 
massed on the Syrdarya, and only Timur’s unexpected death 
in February 1405 saved the day. 

China was, of cdurse, still vulnerable to Mongol attack 
after the overthrow of the Yuan dynasty ;** the Timurid threat 
was viewed with the utmost seriousness by the Ming court 
which prepared counter-measures in turn. The Emperor 
Chengzu sought allies in India and other countries which had 
suffered under Timur’s heavy hand. In 1405, the year that 
Timur was to have descended on China, Chengzu sent the 
eunuch Zhenghe to the countries of the south-west, com- 


© After Togon-Timur fled to Mongolia, determined Mongol efforts 
to restore the Yuan continued. The dynasty itself ceased to exist only in 1403, 
when Guilichi Khan created Dadan, a new Mongol state which continued 
the conflict with Ming China. 
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missioning him to win allies and to establish maritime commer- 
cial contacts in the west and south-west, to compensate for 
the Joss of the silk route through Central Asia and Eastern 
Turkestan. 

The Ming dynasty (1368-1644) was under almost constant 
threat of Mongol or Oirat invasion. Numerous attempts to 
come to terms with her northern and north-western neigh- 
bours having proved fruitless, China continued to suffer 
one pillaging incursion after another, until the Emperor 
Mingzong (1567-1572) at last concluded a peace treaty and 
trade agreement with the Dadan ruler Altyn Khan, after 
which ‘the regions to the west of Datong remained quiet for 
a good number of years’ [149, 417-418]. Trade links with 
distant western lands, including Russia, were established by 
way of Altyn Khan’s domains: China was to have no direct 
contact with Central Asia—-where the Timurid Empire 
collapsed in the early 16th century and was replaced by one 
Uzbek and one Kazakh state — until the Qing Empire invaded 
Dzungaria and Eastern Turkestan. 

The Great Wall, built to protect China from the Huns 
and other nomad tribes, had formed China’s north and north- 
west frontier from the 3rd century B. C., when the first centra- 
lised Chinese state came into being. Chinese forays beyond 
the Wall in the early 2nd century B. C. (into Eastern Turkestan 
in 102 B. C. and Korea in 109 B. C.) had only limited success. 
China did not lose her conquests beyond the Wall when the 
Han dynasty fell in 220 A. D., but during the following 400 
years of decline at the centre and constant internecine wars 
Chinese territory was nibbled away by her belligerent nomad 
neighbours. 

The downfall of the Turkic Eastern Kaganate, which had 
long been pressing against the Great Wall, allowed Tang 
China to invade Eastern Turkestan and subjugate Korea. 
The decline of the Tang dynasty in the early 10th century 
again opened China up to the northern threat—from the 
Qidan (916-1115), the Niizhen (1115-1264) and, finally and 
most disastrously, from the Mongols, who seized the imperial 
throne in 1260 and held it till 1367. The power struggle between 
the Mongol khans gave the Chinese people a chance to throw 
off the foreign invaders, and the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) 
was able to take over Mongol possessions in the north and west. 

The despotic nature of Ming rule, and its military and eco- 
nomic weakness — especially in the latter days of the dynasty — 
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roused the peasants’ mass revolt and ensured Ming defeat 
at the hands of the Manchu, who first drove the Chinese from 
their north-eastern territories beyond the Wall and then estab- 
lished their own dynasty—the Qing (1644-1911)— on the 
throne of China. 

For over half of the last two thousand years of Chinese 
history, the Emperors of China have held sway over only 
a part of the territory of modern China, if that. From the 3rd 
century B. C.—when the Qin, the first centralised Chinese 
state, emerged—until the 1950s, all Chinese historians have 
referred only to those territories within the Great Wall (in the 
north and north-west) as ‘China’. Conquests beyond the Wall, 
which the Manchu Qing dynasty extended to embrace Man- 
churia, Eastern Turkestan and Mongolia, were always con- 
sidered as outside territories and never as part of China proper. 

The Chinese historiography has developed no other concept 
of the territorial limits of China. 

We can therefore dismiss without further thought the 
claims made by Mao Tse-tung and his successors that Soviet 
territory those lands which from time immemorial have 
belonged to the ancestors of those people who now form part 
of the Soviet Union —in fact belong to China. To justify their 
‘Great Han’ hegemonistic intentions the Maoist leadership 
has simply resorted to the racist concept of ‘one Chinese nation 
for countless ages’ developed by the reactionary Guomindang 
(see Guangmin ribao, 26 March 1979) in order to curry support 
for its empire-building ambitions. 

Faced with historical reality—the centuries of ruthless 
armed conflict between the far from ‘brotherly’ peoples of 
China — Maoist historians label this troublesome phenomenon 
an ‘internal struggle’ and stress that it in no way harmed the 
harmony of the ‘one Chinese nation’. 

But serious scholars of Chinese history, including Dr Sun 
Yat-sen, have judged the issue differently and have never 
attempted to claim that the Chinese and their belligerent 
neighbours were ‘one people’. For example, Sun Yat-sen 
wrote that ‘those we call Manchurians are descended from 
the eastern barbarian tribes who lived beyond the frontier 
fortresses. In the days of the Ming dynasty they often created 
disturbances on our state frontiers. Later, taking advantage 
of the unrest in China, they crossed the border, destroyed 
our Chinese state, seized power and forced us, the Han, to be- 
come their slaves’ [188a, 68-69]. 
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No Chinese historian worthy of the name has ever maintained 
that the Chinese Empire embraced neighbouring states. 

From the establishment of the Qing dynasty in the mid-17th 
century to its ouster in 1911, the Chinese people never ceased 
to look for ways to regain the national sovereignty they had 
lost. But this deep-rooted drive was something altogether 
different from the chauvinistic empire-building of the Maoists 
who are trying to rewrite history in China today. 
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Chapter Two 


Russia and China: 
the Birth of Interstate Relations 


The collapse of the Mongol Empire, which freed China 
in the late 14th century and Russia in the mid-!6th century 
from Mongol domination, opened the way to close and regular 
relations between the two nations. 

They had first made tenuous contact under the Mongols, 
when, according to the official historians of the Yuan dynasty, 
Russian prisoners were brought to China to serve in the Peking 
city guard [v. 114; 123; 123a; 185, 26-27, 524-525}. The Russian 
annals of the 14th century show that the prisoners’ fate was 
known in Russia. 

Russian princes and their retainers must have heard some- 
thing of China and met Chinese nationals on their visits to the 
camps of the Mongol khans. Alexander Nevsky, for example, 
was in Karakorum, the Mongol capital, in 1247 and visited 
the Golden Horde in 1263. The Yuan official record, further, 
mentions a census in Russia, conducted by Mengu Khan for 
financial purposes, which would certainly have involved 
Chinese mandarins, 

Chinese silks, brocades etc. had found their way into Russia 
via Central Asian traders in the 10th century and became 
popular again in the 13th and 14th centuries. However, this 
chance contact and sporadic commerce could hardly give the 
Russians a clear idea of China and her people. That under- 
standing did not emerge until the frontiers of the two states 
moved closer together and the peoples on either side began 
to look closely at their new neighbours. 
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The Volga, the Urals and Siberia 
unite with the Russian state | 


By the mid-1l6th century, Russia had become the hub of a | 
centralised Russian state whose growing might enabled Tsar 
Ivan IV to achieve major political successes, particularly 
in the East. The defeat of the khanates of Kazan and As- 
trakhan ended the threat of nomad incursions from that 
quarter, and a trade route was established down the Volga 
which gave access to the Caspian and thence to Iran and the 
commercial centres of Central Asia. 

This advance did not go unnoticed in Europe. England was 
especially interested: in the 15th century she had no direct 
maritime links with China, as the known route through the 
Indian Ocean was controlled by the Spanish and Portuguese, 
and she was therefore eager to find a northern route. (There 
was at that time a mistaken belief that the River Ob linked the 
Pechora and ‘Lake China’.') Previously England had tried 
to enlist Russian help in winning over the Ugrian tribes on the 
lower Ob — Russia had established diplomatic relations with 
Ibak, Khan of Tyumen, in the late 15th century —and sought 
permission to enter India and China along ‘the Ob, that great 
river’. This, in fact, was the motivation behind the visit of 
Richard Chancellor, who brought the first English ship to 
Russia’s northern shores in August 1553. As the English his- 
torian T. S. Willan notes, England was not interested in the 
Russian north for its own sake, but saw it merely as the 
threshold of an unknown road to China [195, 1]. 

In 1557, after the Volga route had been opened, an English- 
man called Anthony Jenkinson was given leave to traverse 
Russia in search of the way to China, which he did in 1558 
and 1559. England’s determination to find the way to China 
and India through Russia, however, finally put Ivan IV on his 
guard and English merchants were refused their request to use 
Kazan and Astrakhan as a base for trade with the south. 

The Russian government itself stepped up its activity in 
this area. In October 1558 Ivan IV received ambassadors 


' Gamel’s article ‘The English in Russia in the 16th and 17th centuries’ 
[106] describes the map of Russia compiled by Giacomo Gostaldo of Pied- 
mont in 1550, which showed the Ob as a tributary of the Pechora [97, 101]. 
In 1549 the German diplomat and traveller Herberstein had published a map 
on which the Ob flowed from ‘Lake China’ [32]. It was thus assumed that 
access to China could be gained via the northern ports of Russia. 
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from Khiva, Bukhara and Samarkand, who came to establish 
their merchants’ right to trade in Russia [125, vol. VIII, 226, 
373]. Commercial treaties were concluded with Khiva and 
Bukhara, and small sail-boats plied between the Mangyshlak 
peninsula on the eastern shores of the Caspian and Astrakhan 
bringing Khivan and Bukharan merchants with goods from 
China and elsewhere bound for Astrakhan—and beyond, 
up the Volga to the towns of central Russia. Bukhara and 
Khiva were the motive force in the trade between Russia 
and the East, as they had been before the Mongol conquest 
[v. 171, 44]. 

The fall of the Kazan Khanate opened a more certain path 
to China via Siberia, which was then a sparsely populated 
region whose numerous peoples lived an independent and 
uncentralised life, in clans or, like the Buryats and Yakuts, 
in communes. The only governmental system in Siberia was 
the Siberian Khanate, which centred first on Tyumen and 
later on Kashlyk at the confluence of the Irtysh and the Tobol, 
and covered a triangular area of land between the Tobol- 
Tura-Irtysh and the Ob [v. 120, 338]. 

The Russians had appeared in northern Siberia — ranging 
beyond the lower Ob as far as the Yenisei, into regions in- 
habited by Ugrians and Nentsi—towards the end of the 
15th century. The riches of Siberia, especially the costly furs, 
sables in particular, which were so much in demand among 
the Russian royalty and nobility, attracted large numbers of 
hunters, trappers and traders, with tsarist officials hard on 
their heels. The yasak (a tax in kind) imposed by the Russian 
government on the local people, who knew no other supreme 
authority, effectively brought the lands round the Ob under 
Russian control. In the mid-16th century Russian suzerainty 
over north-western Siberia was confirmed by an adjunct 
to the tsar’s title, which declared him sovereign of ‘all the lands 
of Siberia’ [120, 335], although firm governmental control 
was not extended over the area until the turn of the 16th century. 

The assimilation of the Transurals was launched by the 
Stroganovs, a family of industrialists. In 1574 Ivan IV awarded 
them the lands on the eastern slopes of the Urals and along 
the Tobol and Tura rivers [v. 119, vol. 2, 271], and gave leave 
to build forts on the Irtysh, Ob and other rivers [v. 120, 339]. 

Siberia was finally opened up after the collapse of the 
Siberian Khanate, which began in 1582, when Yermak and his 
Cossacks took Kashlyk, the capital of Kuchum (now called 
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Sibir), and ended in 1598, when the forces of Kuchum were 
routed on the Barabinsk steppes. In those days Siberia was ; 
largely uninhabited, or settled by small disparate tribal group- 
ings of Uigurs, Samodis, Tungus, Mongols, Turkis and other 
peoples. The population of Siberia was some 200,000 (one man 
per 75 square kilometres), while some 30,000 lived in Priamurye 
and Primorye [120, 335]. Hunting and fishing were the major 
occupations of the northern peoples, who adhered to the 
patriarchal system, though in some particularly backward 
regions (inhabited by ltelmens, Chukchis and Koryaks) traces 
of the matriarchal system survived. The peoples of southern 
Siberia (the Tatars, Daurs and Buryats) were primarily stock- 
herders for whom agriculture was but a secondary occupation. 
In the early 17th century primitive communal relations were 
being subverted by minor princelings who owned the land 
and the large herds and collected taxes from ‘the people of the 
wulus’. 

These factors—and the Russian government’s thirst for 
ever-increasing supplies of skins and pelts, which was by then 
a major source of government income— spurred the rapid 
expansion of Russian influence and the speedy annexation 
of the vast regions of north-east Asia to the Russian state. 
Industrialists, Cossacks, Russian trappers and traders pen- 
etrated deep into Siberia, with farmers and artisans not far 
behind. 

The Russian government transferred peasants from the 
central regions to Siberia to work state lands and develop 
local agriculture, as an incentive to further settlement and an 
immediate source of food and other necessities which would 
otherwise have to be transported from Russia at considerable 
cost.?The Russian population of Siberia was also swelled by 
fugitive peasants and Cossacks, drawn by the freedom promised 
by those boundless wastes. 

Towns began to spring up from the end of the 16th century: 
Tyumen in 1586, Tobolsk in 1587, Beryozov in 1593, Surgut 
and Tara in 1594, Narym in 1596, Obdorok in 1595, Manga- 
zeya in 1600, Tomsk in 1604 and Turukhansk in 1607. Each 
marked the progress of the Russian development of Siberia. 


* The first official order sent to Torchanov, the military governor of 
Siberia, enjoined him to give land to the soldiers who wished to settle there 
so that ‘each should become a ploughman and grain will not be transported’ 
[119, 33]. 
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In 1628, shortly after Krasnoyarsk had been founded on the 
Yenisei, a waterway was opened through Siberia, by way 
of the Yenisei and Angara into Baikal and thence down the 
Selenga, which linked the Arctic Ocean with the Mongolian 
border. The Russians who appeared on the banks of the Amur 
in the mid-17th century were already fairly close to the Chinese 
frontier. 

They had reached the Amur from two starting points. 

| Detachments of ‘free’ Russians had come down the Lena to 
Baikal in 1640, and having crossed the lake founded the 

| fortified settlement of Barguzin on its eastern shore in 1648. 
Barguzin was the base camp for further exploration of the 
Selenga and the Shilka, a tributary of the Amur. Almost 
simultaneously, in 1643, Vassily Poyarkov set out from 
Yakutsk, the administrative centre of Siberia founded in 1632, 
to lead an expedition down the Lena and Aldan. In the spring 

\ of 1644 he crossed the Stanovoi Range and descended to the 
upper reacher of the Zeya, another of the Amur’s tributaries. 
At the mouth of the River Umlekan the Russians found 
a first settlement of non-nomadic Daurs, who gave them a hos- 
pitable welcome. 

The Daur, a settled relatively highly developed people who 
spoke a Mongol dialect, lived along the Zeya and westwards 
along the Amur to the confluence of the Shilka and the Argun. 
They were farmers, cultivating rye, wheat, oats, barley, millet, 
buckwheat, hemp, beans, peas, tobacco, poppies, garlic, 
muskmelons, watermelons and various fruit-bearing trees. 
Stockbreeding and aviculture were their secondary occupa- 
tions. They lived in heated log houses which had windows 
of greased paper. Their towns were fortified with moats, 
ramparts and wooden towers and their kinship groups were 
ruled by petty princelings. Further down the Amur, from its 
confluence with the Zeya to the River Anyui, lived the Dyucher, 
a people related to the Manchu, whose cultural and economic 
attainments were highly similar to those of the Daur. On 
the lower reaches of the Amur, between the Anyui and the 

sea, were the Nanai (Gold) and Nivkhi (Gilyak), hunt- 

ers and fishers who adhered to communal kinship tradi- 
tions. 

| There were no Chinese or Manchu settlements in these 

parts, though Chinese and Manchu merchants occasionally 

came by to cheat the local people of their furs and lure whole 
communities and clans into long-term bondage. Poyarkov’s 
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sudden appearance on the Amur was as great a surprise for 
the Manchu as it was for the local people. 

He sailed down the Amur to the Sea of Okhotsk and began 
to explore the area, being too short of men (half of his 140- 
strong detachment had died en route) to found any settle- 
ments. He wintered with the Nivkhi by the Sea of Okhotsk 
and took the opportunity to declare them subjects of the Russian 
tsar. In the spring of 1645 his expedition went out on the open 
sea, but shipwreck forced him back to shore. Having reached 
the River Ulya overland, he returned to Yakutsk on 12 July 
1646 by way of the Maya and Aldan, bringing with him a 
large number of sable and a detailed account of his travels 
with maps of the rivers he had come across. His assurances 
that ‘the lands along the Amur are populous and fertile and 
full of sable, and there is an abundance of every beast, and 
much grain is grown there, and the rivers are full of fish’ 
[164, 18] titillated the local Cossacks and merchants, and his 
findings were highly useful for future Russian expeditions 
to the Amur and the Pacific. 

In 1649, Erofei Pavlovich Khabarov, a peasant from Veliki 
Ustyug in Vologda guberniya, who was now a trapper with 
a side interest in commerce and salt production, organised 
a trapping expedition funded by himself and Governor Frants- 
bekov of Yakutsk and set out to conquer the lands of the Daur. 
With some 70 men he sailed down the Olyekma River and 
crossed overland from its tributary, the Tungir, to the Amur. 

Leaving part of his force on the Amur, he returned to 
Yakutsk for reinforcements, and set out again in 1651, this time 
at the head of some 400 men. He founded the first Russian 
fortified settlement on the upper Amur, later named Albazin 
[99, 306], as a base camp. He reached the Zeya by way of the 
Amur, and there built Aigun. Then, at the confluence of the 
Sungari, Ussuri and Amur, he founded the settlement 
of Achansk (close to where Khabarovsk now stands) in 
1651. 

He successfully repulsed a Manchu force sent against him. 
But, while the Manchu lost 676 men and a considerable amount 
of valuable equipment, Khabarov’s expedition had also 
sustained heavy losses which made it impossible to remain 
in Achansk without reinforcements. He withdrew unwillingly 
to Albazin. 

In March 1658, a plenipotentiary named Zinovyev arrived 
from Moscow to officially annex the lands around the Amur 
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in the name of the tsar. From that year Nerchinsk became the 
centre of the new administration. A mass migration began 
from the upper Lena and the Ilim, a tributary of the Yenisei: 
as soon as the lands to the east of Baikal (the fortified settle- 
ments of Barguzin and Kabansk, the Kubarinsk steppe and 
the River Selenga) were settled, the pioneer farmers moved 
further out, towardsthe Amuritself. Inthe 1650s farms appeared 
along the Shilka and Nercha; in the 1660s the area around 
Albazin and as far as the Zeya came under the plough. 

The Russian settlers — trappers and farmers alike — quickly 
learned to cope with local conditions, with the help of the most 
modern hunting and farming equipment available, and worked 
hard to meet the challenge of Siberia. 

The Nerchinsk administration had immediate responsibility 
for the new settlements in the Amur region. The Buryats 
accepted Russian suzerainty in the 1640s. Other peoples living 
east of Baikal and in Priamurye shortly followed suit, no doubt 
in fearful response to the enforced migrations visited on the 
Daur and Dyucher by the Manchu between 1653 and 1657. 
Encouraged by their successes in China, the Manchu trans- 
planted the Amur peoples in the Nun river valley, well behind 
the Manchurian border, to empty the lands they intended 
to annex and over which they had no real claim. 


China in the first half 
of the 17th century 


By the early 17th century, China was in a state of upheaval 
for which the parlous state of the peasantry and urban lower 
classes was directly responsible. Large tracts of imperial 
land which had been at the disposal of the peasants were 
seized by the feudal lords during the 16th century, thus ren- 
dering a substantial proportion of the Chinese peasantry 
landless. In addition to ruinously high taxation they now had 
to pay a grossly inflated rent— often demanded in cash, 
not in kind-~ for lands they had once worked as their own. 

In the towns, large state manufactories used serf labour 
to produce weapons, silks and china. The Chinese merchants, 
who, up to the mid-l6th century, had had fairly extensive 
links with South-East Asia and the Middle East, were elbowed 
off the maritime routes in the Pacific and Indian oceans by 
European colonialists; their little junks clashed with the far 
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more sophisticated and powerful ships of Spain, Holland 
and England. The Spanish seizure of the Philippines in 1565, 
the Dutch occupation of the Spice Islands in 1598-1600 and 
English and French incursions into strategic parts of India 
in the 16th and 17th centuries did lasting damage to Chinese 
trade in those areas. And while European capital edged Chinese 
goods out of the market, its representatives were visiting 
cruel reprisals on the Chinese merchants themselves.’ 

China’s position on her north, north-eastern and north- 
western frontiers was equally grim. After the ouster of the 
Mongol Yuan dynasty, the Mongols kept up their pressure 
on Chinese territory, periodically inflicting heavy defeats 
on the infant Ming Empire. In 1449 ‘the Ming force was ut- 
terly destroyed and several hundred thousand of its men 
were killed or wounded’ in Hebei Province, in a battle against 
the Mongol cavalry led by the Oirat Khan Esen [149, 415]. 
Similar incursions occurred during the reign of the Emperor 
Shizong (1552-1566) when the Mongol Altan Khan, ‘taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Ming Empire, attacked 
the Chinese frontiers at will and once actually penetrated 
deep into China, ravaged the northern part of Hebei and 
threatened Peking’ [149, 417]. It was the Emperor Muzong 
(1567-1572) who at last restored peace and established com- 
mercial relations with the Mongols. 

In the 16th century China clashed with Japan too. Early 
in the century, Japanese pirate raids on China’s eastern 
coastline increased alarmingly [v. 149, 426], and in 1592 and 
1597 Shogun Toyotomi Hideyoshi made attempts to invade 
China via Korea. On both occasions the united Korean and 
Chinese forces pushed the invaders back, and ultimately 
drove them from Korea. But this protracted conflict laid a 
grave military and economic burden on the people and ag- 
gravated the already serious social crisis of the Ming Empire. 

The situation worsened in the early 17th century. The 
Manchu-Tungus tribes—which the Chinese, stepping into 
Mongol shoes, considered their vassals —had begun to unite 
at the end of the 16th century, and just after the turn of the 
century, Nurhachi (1559-1626), a Manchu princeling, rose 
to a position of prominence. In 1616 he declared himself 
Khan and founded the Manchu Jin (the Golden) dynasty. 


7In 1603 and 1662, for example, the Spaniards conducted a wholesale 
massacre of Chinese merchants in Manila. 
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In the same year he began to force the Chinese from Man- 
churia: in 1626 they finally retreated behind the Great Wall 
to Shanghaiguan. 

The first Manchu foray through southern Mongolia into 
China proper, in 1629, stopped short of Peking. But Huang 
Taiji, Nurhachi’s son, who founded the Imperial house of 
Qing in 1636, launched a full-scale offensive against Korea 
and China. Korea fell in 1637 and the attacks on China 
continued. 

The fruitless Chinese opposition to the Manchu exacerbat- 
ed the internal situation. Crippling military exactions — the 
‘Liaodong tax’—fell heavily into a peasantry already in 
extremity. The peasants on the barren, rocky lands of the 
north-west, for example, had been delivering half of their 
harvest to the authorities even before the Liaodong tax was 
instituted [149, 468-469]. 

Moreover, the Ming dynasty’s impotence against the 
external enemy damaged its prestige within the country it 
had ruled since driving out the Mongols in 1380, and the 
inevitable happened. In 1628 the desperate peasants of Shenxi 
rose under Zhang Xianzhong and Li Zicheng. The revolt 
rapidly spread to neighbouring provinces and became a 
general war of liberation from the feudal yoke. Li Zicheng’s 
million-strong rebel army defeated the Ming troops and 
early in 1644 entered Peking. Sizong, the last Ming Emperor, 
hanged himself in Beihai park. 

The rebels distributed the wealthier citizens’ property 
to the poor, lowered the taxes and declared war on bribery, 
especially among officials. They were then ready to take 
on Manchuria, and offered their services to the Ming troops 
who were holding the Great Wall against the Manchu assault. 
But the feudal lords, alarmed by the terrific scope of the pop- 
ular movement, preferred to betray their country in order 
to secure their own position. 

Wu Sangui, the officer in charge at Shanghaiguan, came 
to terms with the Manchu, throwing China wide open to 
them. Together they then crushed Li Zicheng, and in May 
1644 the Qing Emperor Taizu (the dynastic title which has 
come down to us) mounted the throne in Peking, which had 
recently fallen, and declared himself Emperor of all China. 

The Manchu conquest of China extended over several 
years, however: the stubborn seaboard provinces did not 
succumb fully until 1683. Reprisals for resistance, which 
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fell heaviest on the most recalcitrant areas, were severe; 
towns, villages and whole districts were destroyed. The pop- 
ulation of China, which historical sources give as approx. 
51,600,000 in 1623 (under the Ming), was down to 19,100,000 
in 1660—a loss of over 32,000,000 people [v. 149, 512]. 

During the early years of the Qing dynasty the higher 
posts, including those held by military and civilian governors, 
almost all belonged to Manchus or to collaborationist Chinese. 
State financial policy was decided by the Manchus, who 
used the Chinese to implement their decisions. All the officers 
under the ‘eight banners’—the army formed on the basis 
of the invading Manchu force—were Manchu; they also 
comprised half the officers of the ‘green banner’, the Chinese 
detachment. 

With political and military power thus concentrated in 
the hands of a comparatively small Manchu elite, the Emperor 
was in an extremely strong position within the conquered 
country. The Qing swallowed up landholdings left vacant 
by the disastrous fall in population: before long 5 per cent 
of all cultivable land belonged to the state, and in succeeding 
years the proportion grew steadily [v. 149, 515]. Mining and 
its associated industries were a state monopoly until 1675, 
when a decree from the Emperor Kangxi, allowed Chinese 
entrepreneurs to participate, under strict government super- 
vision and without the right to open new mines. Prospect- 
ing and the exploitation of new deposits remained a state 
monopoly. 

The textile industry, a key sector of the economy at that 
time, was run by the zhizao yamen (state directorates) set 
up in Jiangning (Nanjing), Suzhou and Hankou. They also 
served as government procuration agencies, buying finished 
products at deliberately depressed rates. 

The most heavily regulated sphere, however—and one 
from which Chinese were normally banned—was that of 
foreign relations. All maritime trade with other countries 
was forbidden until 1684; then it was permitted only to spe- 
cially created agencies which, later in Kangxi’s reign 
until 1720-— operated as monopoly trading companies under 
the wary eye of government officials [149, 522].* All foreign 
trade had to be conducted on Chinese soil. China was thus 


4 These companies — gonghang —- are generally called kohong in European 
literature on this subject. 
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effectively debarred from the external market and put at a 
great disadvantage vis a vis her foreign trading partners. 

Even before the conquest of China was complete, the Qing 
court began to cast covetous eyes outside her frontiers. South- 
ern Mongolia had been seized in 1636, during the invasion 
of northern China; the rest of Mongolia, then ruled by Galdan 
Khan, came under attack as soon as China was secured. 

A modern Chinese source describes the Mongolian campaign 
thus: ‘The Emperor Kangxi profited from the internal disag- 
reements between the Mongol aimaks: under the pretext 
of settling their differences, he led a large army from Gubeikou 
and Xifengkou and smashed Galdan’s forces. Galdan re- 
treated from the carnage with only a few thousand men... In 
Kangxi’s thirty-fifth year (1696), he advanced on Kerulen 
with a huge army, but Galdan fled, refusing to fight. The 
Qing army ... caught him at Zhao Modo (called Dagulin 
or Dunkulin by the Mongols) and defeated him decisively, 
beheading several thousand men and capturing countless 
horses, cows, sheep, camels, wagons and equipment. Having 
lost everything, Galdan committed suicide in the following 
year. The entire area from Altai to the River Khalkha, a distance 
of over 1,000 /i, was annexed to the Manchu Empire’ [149, 
546-547]. 

The Manchu now made a determined push towards the 
Amur, coming into open conflict with the Russians, especially 
around the fortified townlet of Albazin. Manchu encroach- 
ment on lands which had never been theirs—or China’s, 
for that matter—-brought Russia’s eastern border into a 
state of tension. 


Russia’s Eastern policy: 
attempts to establish links with China 
in the later 16th century 


Ivan IV and his government first showed interest in China 
during the 1550s, when the idea of reaching the fabulous 
wealth of China through northern Russia percolated 
to Moscow from Western Europe. A large bounty was offered 
to whoever found the way [144, 21, 43-44]: diplomatic activity 
among the khanates on the road to China intensified. The 
diplomats’ task was eased somewhat by the indigenous 
peoples of Central Asia and Siberia themselves: in their 
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internal quarrels they often turned spontaneously to Russia 
for support. To maintain contact with Ediger, one of the 
Siberian Khans, Moscow assigned Ivashka Pozdeyev to 
his court in the late 1550s (136, 340]. In 1569, Semyon Maltsev 
was sent as Russian ambassador to the Nogai Khanate, 
so that he could explore the upper Tobol and Irtysh—— and 
the way into China. 

Warrants and decrees issued to the Stroganovs by Ivan IV 
in 1558, 1564 and 1574 show the importance attached to 
trade links with the East, including China. These links were 
established through Central Asian merchants, and by the 
end of the 16th century were operating on an extensive and 
regular basis. 

Miller and Slovtsov, the historians of Siberia, testify that 
in the 16th century cavalcades of Russian boats were making 
their way up the Irtysh, while Bukharan camel trains were 
heading for Astrakhan ‘across the Kirghiz steppes’ [v. 151, 34]. 
Ziyayev quotes an official communication to the gover- 
nor of Tyumen, dated 1596, which enjoins him not to 
tax commercial transactions between the Bukharan mer- 
chants, the Nogai and ‘our people’ [113, 22]. 

There is every reason to believe that a Russian government 
so actively interested in the east would wish to bypass the 
Central Asian merchants and institute direct contact with 
China. It is possible that such contact was first made in 1567. 

Karamzin, the great Russian historian, refers to the journey 
to China made by Ivan Petrov and Burnash Yalychev, two 
Cossack atamans, in his History of the Russian State (125, 
vol. IX, 235-241].° He claims that they were sent on a fact- 
finding mission by Ivan IV and returned with a ‘Register’ 
of the states they had seen —which included China. Their 
record spoke of the lands which lay ‘on the far side of the 
great lake’ (which Karamzin believes to signify Baikal), 
names Bukhara, Tibet, Turkestan and Kashgaria and de- 
scribes in detail ‘the Mungal land’ — its towns, the occupations 
and religious beliefs of its people and ‘the Mongol woman’ 
Manchiku-— and the towns of China, including ‘Great China’ 
(Peking), the home of Khan Taibun (Taizong), with whom 
the Russian envoys failed to obtain an audience because 
they had not brought gifts for him. 


> He cites ‘various chronologies (one of which is in the library of Count 
S. A. Tolstoy under No. 64)’ as his source [125, vol. IX, 241]. 
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Karamzin further maintains that Ivan Petlin’s ‘Register’ 
of his journey to China in 1618 was the fruit of plagiary: 
‘This same Petlin, no doubt, was not in China, but copied 
the dispatch of the atamans ... adding a few words about 
himself at the end’ (125, vol. IX, 241]. 

Among those who adopted Karamzin’s account of Petrov 
and Yalychev’s journey are Korsak, the nineteenth-century 
economic historian [127, 6], the Russian Sinologist Kyuner 
[135], the French Sinologist Cahen [189] and Inaba, the 
Japanese historian [184]. However, since no scholar has seen 
any reason to doubt, as Karamzin did, that Petlin’s visit to 
China actually took place, the authorship of the ‘Register’ 
has remained a moot point. 

Documents published by Myasnikov in 1958 leave no 
doubt that the ‘Register’ refers to the journey of Ivan Petrov 
and a colleague named Vassili Tyumenets to Altyn Khan 
[139]. Pokrovsky and Myasnikov have proved, however, 
that the document was written by Petlin (not by Petrov, as 
Karamzin had held) {155; 139]. And yet this certainly does 
not pueNe that Petrov and Yalychev did not visit China 
in 1567. 

At this point we must pause to consider four major factors 
which help to put this question into its historical perspective, 
making full use of the evidence given in several hitherto 
neglected documents. 

1. Western Europe’s interest in China. Although the Rus- 
sian government may have had no reliable information 
about China before relations with Ediger were initiated in 
1555, England’s frequent appeals for access to China via 
Russia—-and Jenkinson’s journey across Russia to Central 
Asia—-could hardly have failed to make an impression. 
Ivan IV, his suspicions roused, began to take a personal 
interest in the overland route to China. Thus, as the historian 
Ogorodnikov says: ‘While we have no direct evidence that 
a Russian expedition to China was contemplated in the 
second half of the 16th century, the idea could cer- 
tainly have been raised in the Muscovite court’ [144, 43-44]. 

2. Central Asia as a go-between. Russia’s political and 
commercial intercourse with Central Asia —especially Buk- 
hara — where trade with China had long been a fact of com- 
mercial life, would have provided her with an intermediary 
in the overland thrust towards China— necessary at a time 
when the frontiers of the two states were still widely separated. 
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The fact that Yalychev, Petrov’s companion, was himself 
from Central Asia, gives added credence to this assumption. 

3. Documents addressed by the Chinese Emperor to the 
Russian Tsar. These two documents, written when Russo- 
Chinese relations were in their infancy, are neither dated 
nor addressed by name [v. 71, No. 8, 49-52; No. 24, 71-72; 
No. 51, 118]. They remained untouched in Tobolsk until 
1675, when the interpreters of Spafary, a Russian ambas- 
sador on his way to China, translated them. Archival records 
state that Spafary took the originals with him to Peking; 
they were not seen in Russia again. The translations bear 
Spafary’s notes positing that the originals were written 
‘56 years ago’ (1619) and ‘26 years ago’ (1649) [109, 165]. 

Scholarly opinion agrees that the first document was carried 
by Ivan Petlin, who was in Peking in September 1618; the 
slight chronological divergence can be attributed to errors 
of translation and the fact that the document was not dated 
until later. The second document has been dated on guess- 
work which the text itself not only fails to confirm but at 
times actually contradicts. 

Both were written by ‘Valli, the Tsar of China’ — evidently 
the Emperor Shenzong, whose reign title was Wanli (1573- 
1620). If this is actually the case—and most scholars believe 
that it is—-the second document must have been written 
in or before 1620, and not in 1649 as Spafary supposed. A 
further proof of inaccurate dating, as advanced by Demidova 
and Myasnikov, is that the original was written in Chinese. 
All Imperial communications were written in the Manchu 
language from 1644, the year that the Qing dynasty mounted 
the throne of China. 

But Demidova and Myasnikov deny that the letter could 
have been carried by Petlin or Tyumenets (on his second 
trip in 1620), citing the following passage as evidence: ‘During 
my father’s reign merchant-men came trom His Majesty to 
trade but now traders do not come from His Majesty to me’ 
{71, No. 51, 118]. The two modern scholars are convinced 
that no Russian envoys visited China prior to Petlin in 1618. 

They thus conclude that this document was composed 
long after Petlin’s journey, in late 1641 or early 1642, and 
that it was brought back by Vershinin, a Cossack from Tara 
who returned to Russia in 1642 after a stay in the wulus of 
the Mongol Daichin. 

However, the report of Klubkov-Mosalsky, the governor 
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of Tomsk, to the central Siberian administration on Vershi- 
nin’s journey makes no mention of any Imperial communica- 
tion [7], No. 52, 119-120]. On the contrary, Vershinin’s 
account of his visit to ‘Syumen’—- presumably Xining — has 
an authentic ring of novelty. ‘And from that same frontier 
town to the town where is China itself, Your Majesty, and 
where the Tsar lives, is a month’s journey by horse ... thus said 
the Chinese people in the Chinese frontier town where they 
traded: thus might you, Your Majesty Mikhailo Fyodorovich, 
Great Tsar and Grand Duke of All Russia, order that your 
envoys be sent to the Chinese Tsar and they, the Chinese people, 
would not only give them ... honourable passage but would 
bear them shoulder high for your Royal Majesty’s sake’ [71, 
No. 52, 120]. 

Thus, Demidova and Myasnikov’s conclusions are con- 
Haas by the document itself and by the known historical 
acts. 

Let us review the arguments: 1. The document was com- 
posed by the Emperor Shenzong, who took the reign title of 
Wanli; 2. The reference to Russian envoys in China in the 
reign of Shenzong’s father —that is, prior to 1573—is con- 
firmed by Karamzin’s account of Petrov and Yalychev’s 
journey of 1567; 3. The letter could have been delivered 
by Petlin or the envoys of Altyn Khan before 1620, or by 
Tomi! Petrov and Ivan Kunitsyn, who met with Chinese 
envoys while travelling in the Kalmuck steppes in 1616. 

4. Karamzin’s Evidence. It is not impossible that Karamzin, 
who was a diligent and conscientious historian, based his 
account of Petrov and Yalychev’s journey on documents other 
than the ‘Register’, which have since been lost. In such case, 
Karamzin’s account must itself be taken as historical evidence. 

In the absence of first-hand data it is not possible to state 
with absolute certainty that Petrov and Yalychev’s visit did 
take place. And certain contingent circumstances —- for exam- 
ple, the fact that Petrov was not mentioned in the course 
of official negotiations with Western diplomats—cloud the 
issue yet further. But it is equally impossible to rest convinced 
that Petlin was Russia’s first envoy in China. 

It is to be hoped that more materials will be found to throw 
light on this vexed question, not only in Russian or Chinese 
archives, but also in the archives of Mongolia and the Repub- 
lics of Soviet Central Asia—-which were intimately involved 
in the birth of Russo-Chinese relations, and of the countries 
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of Western Europe which watched the developments closely 
from the sidelines. The archives of the Jesuits, who were 
active in China at that time, might prove particularly fruit- 
ful. 


Russian diplomatic and 
commercial relations in the first half 
of the 17th century 


By the early 17th century Russia had a number of firm foot- 
holds in Siberia: Tobolsk and, later, Tomsk became major 
administrative centres which served as the starting-point 
for a serious exploration of the area to the south, the search 
for the way to Mongolia and China. The Russian efforts in 
this direction were stimulated further by continued Western 
European, particularly English, agitation for permission 
to seek the overland route to China via Russia’s new territo- 
ries. The Moscow Company, an English trade organisation 
whose representative in Moscow, John Merrick, later became 
ambassador to the Russian court,° was particularly importu- 
nate. 

In 1608 Volynsky, the military governor of Tomsk, sent 
a group of Cossacks headed by Byelogolovy to find the 
overland route to Mongolia and China, on the behest of 
Tsar Vassili Shuisky. The war between the Oirats and the 
Mongols prevented them from reaching the Altyn Khan‘, 
but they did collect useful information about the Mongols 
and the Chinese and the trade between Mongolia and China 
[71, No. 1, 39-40] which gave a clearer picture of China and 
the distances and directions involved. Before Byelogolovy 
left, Volynsky summoned Nomcha and Kochebai, the two 
Kirghiz princelings who had agreed to accompany the expe- 
dition, and questioned them closely about the Altyn Khan’s 


6 Originally an agent of the English firms trading in Yaroslavl and other 
towns along the Volga, Merrick settled in Moscow in 1592 to work for the 
Moscow Company. Simultaneously he carried out diplomatic duties, accom- 
panying Mikulin’s embassy to London and carrying the correspondence 
between Queen Elizabeth, King James and the Russian tsars. He became 
ambassador in 1616. 

7The Russian records speak of three Altyn (Golden) Khans who ruled 
successively in western Mongolia. Here we refer to the first, Sholoi Ubashi- 
khuntaiji (1567-1627). 
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movements and about China. He reported to the Kazan Pa- 
lace in Moscow that Altyn Khan was stationed ‘a month 
away’ from ‘Kirgis’ and ‘three months away’ from China 
[71, No. 1, 39]. 

The situation on the borders of Siberia was developing 
in a way most favourable to Russia. The growing weakness 
of the Ming dynasty released the Manchu, Mongol, Uigur 
and other peoples from their vassal dependency on China. 
Simultaneously the rise of Manchuria and the extension 
of her influence to the south, south-west and east after several 
major victories over China gave the nomadic peoples— 
Mongols, Buryats and others — reason to fear for their newly 
gained independence. News of Russia’s might and military 
prowess encouraged them to seek shelter in that direction, 
and the governor of Tomsk regularly received envoys from 
Mongolia, Kirghizia and elsewhere in the vicinity, who 
offered their services, as Volynsky reported, ‘to lead people 
in your employ to the Altyn Tsar and to the state of China 
together with the people of Altyn’ [71, No. 1, 40]. 

Still rejecting English demands for the right to send an 
English expedition through Russia to China, the Russian 
government commissioned Prince Ivan Semyonovich Kura- 
kin,® governor of Tobolsk, to dispatch envoys to the Altyn 
Khan and get certain information about the route to China. 
On 29 June 1615 Vassili Tyumenets, the ataman of Tara, 
and Ivan Petrovich Tekutiev (referred to in documents 
as Ivan Petrov), a Lithuanian officer based in Tyumen, 
pie sent from Moscow to help Kurakin arrange the expe- 

ition. 

The governors of Tobolsk and Tomsk had already made 
contact with the nomad Kalmuck princes in the hope of 
reaching the Altyn Khan and China through them. Kurakin 
therefore decided to support the Tyumenets-Petrov initiative — 
they were sent to the Altyn Khan on 10 May 1616—with 
a simultaneous expedition to the Kalmuck nomads, headed 
by a Lithuanian named Tomil Petrov and Ivan Kunitsyn, 
a Cossack from Astrakhan. 

The Kunitsyn-Petrov group, which left in April 1616, 


8 Prince Kurakin had had a distinguished career prior to his appointment 
as governor of Tobolsk in 1615, having defended Moscow from the Crimean 
Tatars in 1614. He negotiated with Merrick on the proposed English ex- 
pedition to China and firmly opposed the idea. He was instrumental in opening 
the route to China and fostering early Sino-Russian relations. 
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returned first, in early September of that year, with new 
and useful information on western Mongolia and China. 
Kurakin informed Moscow that his envoys had seen ‘many 
people of the Altyn and the Tsar of China in Kolmaki who 
collect 200 camels and 1,000 horses from each faisha as 
vasak (a tax in kind). And, Your Majesty, the people of the 
Altyn and the Tsar of China did call them to go with them 
to their lords, but they did not dare to journey without your 
command’ [71, No. 5, 44]. 

Petrov and Kunitsyn were sent to Moscow without further 
delay, and in December 1616 they gave a detailed report 
on what they had learned about the towns and religion of 
China, adding that ‘to travel to China from the taisha where 
they had been would take a month or more, and from Tobolsk 
three months’ [71, No. 8, 50]. 

On 22 September 1616 the Tyumenets-Petrov expedition 
returned to Tomsk. The thrust towards China had made 
considerable progress: the envoys had reached the Altyn 
Khan and spoken with him in the name of Tsar Mikhail 
Fyodorovich.’ They gave a detailed account of their journey 
from Tomsk across the Sayan Range to the Altyn Khan, 
told what they had heard about China, and conveyed the 
Khan’s promise to help any Russian envoys who might be 
sent through his domains to China. Kkayan-Mergen and 
Kichen, the ambassadors he sent to confirm this vital offer, 
told Kurakin that ‘their Altyn Tsar will lead your ambassadors 
to the state of China and will give them transport to the 
state of China’ [71, No. 13, 57]. 

The Mongol envoys spoke of the wealth of China, of the 
satin, velvet, cotton fabrics and gold and silver artefacts 
the Khan received in exchange for furs (fox, sable etc.), 
horses and horse hair. 

Tyumenets also described the ‘warmed milk with butter 
and in it leaves we knew not of, ‘some of which leaves 
were red’, that they drank with the Khan [170,9]. Among 
the gifts sent from Mongolia to the tsar was the first Chinese 
tea that Russia had ever seen. 


9 Although they had been ordered by Moscow to negotiate only in the 
name of Governor Kurakin. On their return they explained their disobedience 
by the fact that they had been ‘in His Majesty’s hands’, having declared them- 
selves his envoys. They had not read the Moscow rescript because ‘they were 
unlettered’ [72a, No. 22, 62]. 
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Ivan Petlin's expedition to China 


The Tyumenets-Petrov success opened the way to China 
through the good offices of Altyn Khan. The implica- 
tions of this, once it became common knowledge, were not 
lost on London: playing on the Russian desire for English 
support in Europe, Merrick again pressed for permission 
to seek an overland route to China via Russia. Mentioning 
that over 100,000 roubles had already been fruitlessly spent 
on the search of a route to China and eastern India, he assured 
the Russian government that England would be financially 
responsible for the trans-Siberian undertaking. Plans ‘to 
build boats small or otherwise on the Ob’ had already been 
made, and English traders were prepared ‘to dispatch certain 
cloths and other goods’ [84, reverse sheet 261]. 

There was unanimous official opposition to the English 
overtures. In order to avoid vexing England, however, and 
to delay a response to England, the Duma in Moscow request- 
ed the Russian diplomats to convince Merrick that ‘to 
undertake such a thing now without the advice of the whole 
body politic is not in any way or means possible’ (84, sheet 
271 and reverse]. Meanwhile the Russian government pressed 
for direct contacts with China. 

Kurakin again became a motive force. In April 1617 he 
authorised Maxim Trubchaninov, a boyar’s son, to equip 
an expedition to China, attaching Ivan Petlin to the group 
as interpreter and translator. As there is no record that Trub- 
chaninov went to China on this occasion or later, however, 
we can only assume that the prudent Kurakin considered 
it more advisable to place the endeavour in the charge of 
Petlin, a Tomsk Cossack who spoke the local languages, 
was evidently able to read and write and had been sent as 
envoy to Abak, a Teleut prince, in 1609. 

It is likely that the government, responding to Kurakin’s 
advice, called Petlin to Moscow, where he would have access 
to all the available information on China and the ways it 
might be reached and thus be better equipped to obey Tsar 
Mikhail’s injunction to ‘inform himself on the state of China 
and on the River Ob and on other states’ [76, ie 


0 The chronicle which contains this passage, published by Spassky 
in 1818, dates it ‘summer 7128 (1620), [76, I] which is almost certainly wrong. 
Another chronicle dates this decree | August 1618’ [70]; other sources indicate 
1 August 1617 as the likely date. 
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We do not know who accompanied Petlin besides the 
Tomsk Cossacks Andrei Mladov and Pyatunka Kizylov. 
‘Petrushka, companion of Ivan Petlin, Cossack of the 
town of Tomsk’ mentioned in the archives was probably 
Kizylov [v. 71, commentary to No. 31, 536]. 

The group left Tomsk on 9 May 1618, accompanied by 
Kkayan-Mergen and Kichen, and reached Altyn Khan’s 
camp on the upper reaches of the Tes-Kem River in six weeks. 
True to his promise, the Khan gave them transport, food 
and an escort and ‘joyfully sent them on to the Lobin state, 
to the Tsaritsa Machiketais [71, vol. I, No. 29, 93].'' Among 
the escort were two high-ranking Buddhist Jamas, Belikta 
and Tarkhan,’* who helped Petlin gather information and 
negotiate with the Chinese. 

In two weeks Petlin was with Princess Manchi. She gave 
the envoys ‘transport and an escort and her seal and sent 
them on towards the state of China’ [71, No. 29, 93]. 

The group arrived in Peking (which Petlin calls ‘Great 
China’) on | September 1618, after a journey of three months 
and 22 days. Describing his reception in Peking to the governor 
of Tobolsk and the interested officials in Moscow, Petlin later 
made three main points: 

1. The expedition was well entertained at the Imperial 
court for four days ‘with food aplenty and much drink’ — 
and then sent back the same way it had come [71, No. 29, 95]. 

2. An official sent by ‘Tsar Albu!’ (or Taibong— M.S.) 
enquired if the envoys had brought documents or gifts which 
would warrant their being received by the Emperor himself. 
Petlin replied that, as members of a fact-finding mission, they 
were carrying nothing from Tsar Mikhail for the Emperor, 
but promised that ambassadors would later be sent to seek a 
personal audience with the Emperor [71, No. 29, 94-95]. 
Thus, Petlin concluded, ‘we did not go to Tsar Taibong and 
did not see the Tsar because we had nothing with which to 
approach the Tsar’ [71, No. 26, 83]. 


'! Princess Machiketuta, also known to historians as Manchi-khatun 
was the ruler of Tibet. As the person in charge of frontier defences, she had 
been, awarded the title of zhongshun furen by the Ming dynasty. 

“On his return from China, /ama Belikta sent two personal envoys 
to the tsar, seeking permission to trade with Russia. Lama Tarkhan led a 
Mongolian embassy to Moscow in 1620. He described his situation under 
the Altyn Khan thus: ‘He, the /aba (sic), by his faith holds a spiritual rank 
in the Mugal lands, much like unto Metropolitan here’ [72a, No. 40, 91]. 
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3. The Chinese officials assured Petlin that ‘it is not the 
remembrances themselves that would be dear, but the fact that 
the White Tsar had sent gifts to our Tsar’. The envoys were 
given a letter from the Emperor to deliver to Tsar Mikhail 
[71, No. 26, 83]. 

Kurakin, informing the Tsar that envoys from Tibet, western 
Mongolia and Kirghizia led by Burnash Nikonov had left 
Tobolsk for Moscow on 6 July, affirmed that Petlin and Kizy- 
lov had gone ahead of them, carrying the Emperor’s letter, a 
translated communication from the Altyn Khan, maps of the 
places seen by Petlin and Mladov on their way from Tomsk 
to China and other states, and other data. The original letter 
from the Khan would be delivered to Moscow by lama Tarkhan, 
but no one had been found in Tobolsk to translate the Chinese 
missives (my italics— M.S.) [7], No. 27, 91]. 

From the above it is clear that Petlin’s brief was to find the 
way to China and collect any useful facts, not to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Emperor. This, of course, is why Petlin 
carried no ‘remembrances’, although the Russian government 
knew from past experience (notably from Tyumenets’s 
visit to the Altyn Khan) that gifts played an even greater 
role in approaches to eastern rulers than they did in the 
West. 

Petlin was, however, left in no doubt that the Emperor would 
have been willing to receive him had the contingent circum- 
stances been right. And the Emperor’s letter — or letters'!?— 
to the Russian tsar confirm this: "When there shall be papers 
from you, I shall order the people to be received and taken 
with great honour. But I cannot send my ambassadors to Your 
Majesty, since the road is long and they know not the tongue’ 
(71, No. 24, 71-72]. 

We are naturally prompted to ask why the Emperor wrote 
to Tsar Mikhail at all. One reason could be that when Petlin 
arrived in Peking the Ming Empire was facing the growing 
might of Manchuria and had no doubt heard from the Mongols 
of Russian advances in Siberia — to the Sayan Range (Kuznetsk 
was founded there in 1618), the Yenisei (Yeniseisk was founded 
in 1619) and the Angara (that is, into the lands of the Mongol 
khans, who were at that time relatively friendly to China, 
being equally threatened by Manchuria). China would obvious- 


'3 Kurakin’s dispatch to Moscow of 6 July 1619 states that there was no 
One in Tobolsk to translate the Chinese /etters [71. No. 27, 91]. 
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ly be eager to initiate relations with a state that was rapidly 
approaching the frontiers of the Qing Empire. 

The Petlin expedition, exceeding all expectations, had 
established contact with the Imperial court in a way which 
made it, in fact, the first Russian diplomatic mission to China — 
and this without neglecting its primary aim of collecting infor- 
mation. Among the new data which Petlin’s report contained 
were details of the Great Wall, which stretched ‘from the sea 
to Bukhara’ and separated ‘China from Mugalia’ [71], No. 
26, 81]. of Chinese towns, decorated with ‘all manner of orna- 
mentation and wit’ [71, No. 26, 82], of the lively trade going 
on in shops and markets ‘with all manner of goods and with 
vegetables and with victuals’ and of the layout of the towns, 
where ‘there is no space left vacant; all the houses and shops 
are of stone’ [71, No. 26, 82]. 

Regardless of any possible antecedents, Petlin’s mission 
must be considered the first unofficial embassy to China. 
It laid the foundation of Sino-Russian relations and provided 
the earliest first-hand information on that mysterious land. 
Its historical significance can hardly be over-rated. 


A temporary breakdown 
in Sino-Russian relations 


An energetic governor as he was, Kurakin now began to 
arrange a new expedition, headed by Andrei Sharygin and 
accompanied by Vassili Tyumenets, in the hope of finding a 
river-route to China by way of the mighty Yenisei. The existen- 
ce of such a route had been much discussed but never proved. 

At the end of June 1619, Kurakin sent the two to Tomsk, 
requesting Boborykin, the governor there, to provide them 
with a scribe, a competent carpenter/shipbuilder, and all the 
support staff and artisans they might need, and to pay them a 
year’s retainer in advance [71, No. 30, 95]. The party was 
to reach the Yenisei via Kuznetsk and to proceed to Chi- 
na as soon as the ice broke up, in the spring of 1620 [71, No. 
30, 95). 

These arrangements were called off, however, because the 
Russian government had lost interest in the whole idea, having 
discovered the Altyn Khan’s real intentions in seeking rap- 
prochement with Russia — that is, primarily to obtain Russian 
support against the Oirat (Kalmuck) taisha of Khara-Khuly 
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(Karakul).'* The Russian court assured the Khan that it 
would help protect his lands and people from the Karakul- 
taisha, but did nothing to make good the promise, being fully 
occupied with events in the west. The Treaty of Stolbov, 
signed with Sweden on 27 February 1617, and the truce with 
Poland arranged on 1 December 1618 had given Russia a 
welcome respite but were no guarantee against further aggre- 
ssion from those quarters. Sweden had withdrawn from Nov- 
gorod but kept holding the Russian towns of the Gulf of Fin- 
land (Ivangorod, Yam, Koporie and Oreshek), while Poland 
was still occupying Smolensk and other towns in the west of 
Russia. 

Moreover, Karakul-taisha was also demanding Russian 
protection; in January 1620, he and his ‘brothers, children 
and nephews’ became Russian subjects [72a, No. 41, 93]. 
Therefore, far from being able to help the Altyn Khan against 
the Oirat, Russia was actually bound to weigh in behind his 
enemy,’ and in May 1620 the government forbade the newly 
appointed governors in Tobolsk (Godunov) and Tomsk 
(Shakhovskoy) to make independent approaches to the Altyn 
Khan or China fv. 71, No. 33, 99-100; 72 a, No. 44, 97-99]. 

The directive to Godunov criticised the former governor 
of Tobolsk, Prince Kurakin; apparently he had been sent 
guidelines for his dealings with western Mongolia and China 
in 1617 which he had not acknowledged in writing by January 
1620 [71, No. 33, 99]. It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
governors of Tomsk (Boborykin) and Yeniseisk (Trubcha- 
ninov) were censured too, albeit to a lesser extent, since they 
had followed Kurakin’s lead with respect to the expeditions we 
have described, including the one that was called off in early 
1620. In any event, they both lost their gubernatorial posi- 
tions at about the same time as Kurakin lost his.’ 


'4Tyumenets had told Boborykin that ‘the Golden Tsar Kunkanchei 
and the Yellow Tsar's Prince Koshuchin’ were eager to ‘serve’ Tsar Mikhail 
Fyodorovich (71, No. 7, 47}. Altyn Khan had asked Mikhail to send him 
reinforcements from Tomsk, Tobolsk and Tara for his war against the Ka- 
rakul-taisha [72a, No. 42, 96]. 

‘On 6 May 1620 Mikhail accordingly sent the Altyn Khan a sharp 
warning not to trouble further ‘the Kirghiz land’ nor to ‘visit force upon the 
Ne princes and common people’ nor to extract tribute from them [72a, 

0. 43, 97). 

'©Kurakin was governor in Tobolsk from 1615 through 1620, while 
Boborykin held his position from 1617 through 1619 and Trubchaninov 
from 1619 through 1620. 
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War in China. 
Revival of contacts between Russia 
and the Mongol Khans 


In the late 1620s came news of troubles in China. In 1629, 
Khokhryakov and Andreyev, two Cossacks from Krasnoyarsk, 
brought tidings told to the Kirghiz Prince Ishei by ‘people of 
Altyn Khan’: Duchyun-khan was seizing Chinese towns 
and Tibet threatening Altyn Khan himself [71, No. 34, 101]. 
We hazard that this refers to the attempt of Ligdan Khan 
(1604-1634) to unite the princes of southern Mongolia into a 
centralised state-—a circumstance which, in fact, affected 
only China’s northern provinces. The serious danger, mean- 
while, lay in Manchuria, which was —as already said above — 
to take Peking and found the Qing dynasty in 1644 and be in 
control of all China by 1683. 

The Manchu threat and the continuing tribal warfare among 
the Mongol tribes drove Altyn Khan and other Mongol 
khans to seek Russian protection. Ambassadors again began 
to appear in Tomsk from the early 1630s: the Khan was asking 
for an exchange of diplomatic representatives and expressing 
his willingness to come to a long-term agreement with Russia 
(72a, No. 84, 164]. On 30 May 1633 a document which 
made the Khan a Russian subject was drawn up in the Kazan 
Palace in Moscow and on 14 January 1635 the Khan wrote 
to Tsar Mikhail accepting his conditions [72a, No. 110, 
243}. 

A regular exchange of ambassadors now began. The 
Mongol envoys told of the great Chinese interest in furs, 
for which they paid handsomely with costly silks, silverware 
or silver coins (liang): it was said that they judge the price of 
the best quality fox-pelts by pouring silver coins in them until 
they were full, that a sable-pelt went for ten silver Jiang, which 
was about ten roubles [71, No. 42, 107]; that a good 
horse would fetch 150 Jiang [71, vol. I, No. 42, 108]; and 
that, ‘in that same (frontier) town they trade in all manner 
of coloured satin, smooth and napped ... and cotton 
cloth and gold and silver and cloth-of-gold...’ [71, No. 42, 
107]. 

Tales of this remarkably profitable market spread like wild- 
fire, catching the attention of both the Russian merchants and 
the Treasury, which controlled most of Siberia’s fur production 
by collecting it as yasak, a tax in kind. 
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Now it was not only the towns of western Siberia — Tobolsk, 
Tomsk, Yeniseisk — which showed an interest in establishing 
contact with China. In May 1641, Pyotr Golovin and Matvei 
Glebov, the military administrators of Yakutsk, sent an expe- 
dition consisting of some 50 government officers from Tobolsk, 
Beryozov and Yeniseisk and led by Vassiliev and Anikeyev 
up the Lena into the lands of the Tungus and other independent 
tribes, to find out what connections those people had with 
the Chinese ‘and how many days it would take to reach towns 
of the Chinese land by ship or on dry land’ [71, No. 50, 1173]. 
The expedition was to set up a fortified settlement which would 
help protect the area east of Baikal, from where the Selenga 
could carry travellers southward into Mongolia and thence 
eastward to the upper Amur. 

Trade with China through the lands of the Altyn Khan 
again became a priority interest in the western Siberian gover- 
norships at the turn of the 1630s. The. most ambitious probe 
in that direction was made by Vershinin, a Cossack from Tara, 
who left Tomsk on 28 September 1639 with two interpreters - 
Shagalakov from Bukhara and Alybaik, a Tatar [v. 71, No 
52, 119-120] and headed into the territory of the Kalmuck 
taisha Daichin, returning almost exactly three years later 
without his interpreters.'’ Vershinin claimed that he had been 
held by Daichin for two years and then sent with a caravan to , 
Tashkent, Samarkand and the Chinese frontier town of Syumen 
(probably Xining, a major Ming commercial centre in western 
China). The Chinese there, he said, were keen to trade with 
Russia and would readily speed Russian envoys on their way 
to negotiate with the Emperor. He advised Mikhail to 
take advantage of this offer without delay [71, No. 52, 
120)”. 

Vershinin described the commerce he had seen in glowing 
terms which left no one in any doubt that trade with China 
would be profitable and could be conducted along the estab- 
lished caravan trails. Clashes with the Manchu around the Amur 
during the following decades did not dampen the hopes which 
Vershinin had roused. 


'” Shagalakov, apparently, had stayed on as Daichin’s commercial in- 
termediary with Bukhara. Alybaik had been killed in a fight with some 
Kalmucks [71, No. 52, 120]. 

'8 It is obvious from the terms of his report that he bore no message from 
the Emperor himself. 
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Russia’s advance into western Siberia brought her into 
direct contact with the Central Asian states and the tribal 
organisations of the Kirghiz, Kalmucks and the Mongols in 
Western Siberia, which could then serve as a stepping stone to 
remote countries of the Orient including China with its fabulous 
riches. 

Russian interest in China was further stimulated by pressure 
from the West, especially from England. From the mid-l6th 
century, English diplomats had been tirelessly pushing for 
permission to strike through Russia to ‘the great River Ob’ 
and thence to ‘Lake China’. 

Given these concrete circumstances, and certain subjective 
factors, such as Ivan IV’s unusually active Eastern policy — it 
is not unlikely that Russia had begun to seek direct contact 
with China as soon as the Volga, the route into Central Asia, 
had been secured. The merchants of Bukhara, who traded 
both with China and with Russia, would surely have thought it 
profitable to expand their operations by encouraging inter- 
course between the two states. We cannot therefore agree with 
those Russian and Soviet scholars who deny the validity of 
Karamzin’s account of the Petrov-Yalychev expedition to 
China of 1567. None of the arguments against it are convincing, 
and it is patently clear that Vershinin, who met no Chinese 
officials and made no mention of a letter from the Emperor 
on his return to Tomsk, could not possibly have brought 
Shenzong’s second letter to Russia. Yet the letter was definitely 
composed by Shenzong: both of the letters at issue bear the 
reign title of Wanli. 

We also feel that Myasnikov and Demidova have shown 
beyond doubt that the ‘Register’ [81, shts. 5-23] was penned 
by Ivan Petlin— not by Ivan Petrov, as Karamzin maintains. 

But, whether Russians visited China prior to Petlin or not, 
his journey was of vital importance to the formation of regular 
contacts between China and Russia: Shenzong’s first letter 
almost certainly reached Russia in his care. Nor can we rule 
out the possibility that the second letter, with its references 
to earlier Russian envoys, was actually the second instalment 
of the first and was also entrusted to Petlin. 

The lull of the 1620s and 1630s was brought about not by 
problems between Russia and China, but by the beginning 
of the Sino-Mongol and Sino-Manchu wars and the estrange- 
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ment between Russia and the Altyn Khan, whose lands lay 
between China and the towns of western Siberia — an estran- 
gement which lasted until 1635. 

By the late 1630s and early 1640s, when Russia turned again 
to China, trade had become a major priority. The detailed 
data, especially about trade in Xining, which Vershinin 
brought back from his journey of 1639 to 1642 was invaluable, 
as was information gleaned from the Mongols. The Russian 
advance to Yakutia, east of Baikal and the upper and lower 
Amur —all rich sources of furs—was a vital boost to trade 
with China. And by the mid-17th century, Russia and China 
were in such close geographical proximity that the initiation 
of direct commercial and diplomatic contact was only a matter 
of time. 


Chapter three 


The First Treaties and the Caravan Trade (1650—1725) 


The Russian and Chinese frontiers meet 


The mid-17th century saw Russian pioneers on the left 
bank of the Amur and along its upper and middle reaches, 
close to Manchuria, which by then was in control of most 
of China and had an Emperor —- Shunzhi—on the Chinese 
throne. In approaching Manchuria, the Russians were thus 
approaching China. 

The Russians named the lands east of Baikal Russian Dauria, 
although the Daur also lived on the right bank of the Amur. 
The administrative centre of this huge area was Nerchinsk, 
which had charge over the several permanent Russian settle- 
ments on the Russian side of the Amur, as far east as the con- 
fluence with the Ussuri — around Nerchinsk, Albazin and Ku- 
mara and where the Amur meets the Zeya and Ussuri— and the 
numerous local tribes who looked to Russia to protect them from 
the Manchu and the Mongols. Yet the native population was 
not large: Ogorodnikov states that the three largest Daur prince- 
doms—-of Guigudar, Olgemez and Lotody—were only 
one thousand strong and that some, such as Doptyul’s, on the 
River Umlekan, contained only 15 men; Milkishi and Denshe- 
ko, whose domains were on the left bank of the Zeya, had about 
100 adult male subjects each [v. 146, 12-17]. The vast, sparsely 
populated areas rich in fur-bearing animals, minerals (including 
gold and silver), good pasture and cultivable land, also at- 
tracted the indigenous peoples of northern Siberia: the Evenks 
migrated down to Baikal, for example, and the Negild to the 
Amur [v. 119, vol. 2, 58]. 

To sum up: in the mid-17th century the migrants from Sibe- 
ria, Russian subjects all, and the Daur, Dyucher and Russians 
who inhabited the left bank of the Amur were the sole owners 
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of those lands. There were no Manchu, much less Chinese, 
among them. 

In the 1650s the Manchu began to spread to the north and 
west. Large military detachments roamed the right bank of 
the Amur, driving the indigenous peoples from the lands they 
had occupied for countless ages. These enforced migrations 
became more frequent after the Russians began to settle on 
the left bank of the Amur. In 1656 Onufry Stepanov, head of 
the Russian forces on the Amur, wrote to Lodyzhensky, 
governor of Yakutsk: ‘And from the Amur to the Shingala 
(Sungari— M.S.) there appeared no Dyucher people and on 
the Amur there appeared but few ... and they say that they, 
the Dyucher inhabitants, the Bogdoi Tsar (Shunzhi, Emperor 
of Manchuria M.S.) ordered to be taken from the great 
Amur River and the lower Shingala River to his Bogdoi 
lands on the Kurgu River ... the Bogdoi Tsar’s Prince Sergudai 
burned their yurts and destroyed them all utterly... All the 
inhabitants are taken to the Bogdoi lands and in the wulus 
that was cultivated, all those wu/us are empty and burned and 
there is no sowing, and no grain is planted in any place soever’ 
[71, No. 82, 213]. 

The Qing built large fortresses in central Manchuria—at 
Qigikaer, and Mergen [v. 182, 31] and deployed large num- 
bers of troops along the right bank of the Amur {v. 72, vol. I, 
No. 81, 209] on Daur and Dyucher lands. 

In 1653 to 1655, while the Manchu were driving the Daur 
and Dyucher from the Amur to the Naun valley, the Evenk 
Prince Gantimur agreed to become a Russian subject and accept 
Christianity. He declared that he had ‘never paid anyone 
yasak and lived earlier in Daur land on the great River Shilka 
and ruled many Daur farming people and they paid their 
yvasak and farmed the land for him, Gantimur, and, since the 
land was little populated by Gantimur’s farming people, 
the Chinese bogdykhan seized it’ [83, col. 1355, pt. I, 
sht. 61]. 

Gantimur’s defection disturbed Peking. For over 30 years — 
until 1689— his ‘return’ to Manchuria was made an essential 
prerequisite of any longstanding Sino-Russian agreement. 
And the main reason for this was that the loss of the influential 
Gantimur did serious damage to Qing claims for sovereignty 
over the left bank of the Amur: the insistence that he take up his 
former loyalties was thus a political play. But the Russian 
government also appreciated the new strength that Gantimur 
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had brought to their eastern frontier: they not only rejected 
the Qing ultimatum but were especially attentive towards the 
new subject and his kin.' 

With the appearance of large Manchurian detachments 
on the Amur, the situation there grew increasingly tense. 
Stepanov, leading a force along the Sungari in 1657, was 
the victim of the first large-scale Manchu attack. The critical 
point in the Manchu campaign was the assault on Albazin, a 
town founded by Khabarov on the Amur left bank approxim- 
ately half-way between Nerchinsk and the mouth of the Zeya. 
Further fortitied by the Cossack Nikifor Chernigovsky in 1665, 
Albazin was a key Russian stronghold on the middle Amur 
in the 1670s and 1680s. In 1681 the Albazin region became an 
independent governorship under governor lolbuzin, and its 
population was rapidly swelled by fugitive Cossacks, by peas- 
ants exiled permanently for their part in the Stepan Razin 
rebellion of 1662 to 1666 and by those who simply hoped to 
find a better life in the free and fertile Amur lands. By the early 
1680s Albazin was not only feeding itself, but also sending its 
surpluses to Nerchinsk [146, 59]. In 1685 the Cossacks 
and peasants were farming over 1,000 desyatinas (approx. 
2,700 acres), while 50 desyatinas (135 acres) of govern- 
ment land was planted with spring crops [40, No. 12, 
113). 

The Manchu attacked the town constantly. They began to 
besiege it in the early 1680s, and in 1685 Tolbuzin’s small 
garrison, exhausted by the effort of holding off an enemy 
10,000 strong was forced to quit Albazin. Reinforced by troops 
from Nerchinsk and led by Commander Beiton, the garrison 
shortly returned, however, retook the town and held it in a 
state of siege until 1689 — that is, until the first Sino-Russian 
treaty was signed. 


' The call for his return was based on the claim that he had served the 
Qing in various responsible positions, then betrayed them and fled from the 
Naun to the Shilka. While agitating with the Russians for his return, the Qing 
also tried to lure him by guaranteeing the restitution of his former titles and 
marks of honour. He had indeed been caught up in the enforced Daur migra- 
tion to the Naun and had absconded in 1667 — but he had applied to become 
a Russian subject in 1655. In 1682 he was called to a royal audience in Moscow, 
but died on the way, in the following year. His son Pavel was presented to 
Tsars Peter and Ivan and received a Russian title among other honours. 
The governor of Nerchinsk built him a mansion. Pavel and his son Chekulai- 
Vassili were recognised as princes and their clan was released from the obli- 
gation to pay pasak [v. 182, 32-37]. 
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The military tension on the Amur complicated matters 
between Russia and China. Yet both governments were increas- 
ingly interested in establishing friendly relations, and com- 
merce flourished despite the border incidents. 


The first official embassy to China 


In the early 1650s, when the Russians first met the Manchu 
on the Amur, the Russian government did not consider the 
Manchu-occupied right bank to be Chinese territory. Thus 
Kushuchinei, a Kalmuck ambassador who was in Moscow in 
August 1652, was questioned by tsarist officials ‘about the Amur 
River, the Daur land and about those tsars’: they also 
wanted to know ‘how far from their encampments and how 
close to the state of China were those lands’ [71, No. 62, 
139]. 

The Russian government, lacking accurate information 
on the Manchu conquest of China, continued to concentrate 
on establishing links with China through Western Siberia, 
Kirghizia and western Mongolia, although those well-trodden 
paths to Peking were longer than that which led from the eastern 
shores of Baikal through Manchuria. 

Official records of expeditions to China in the early 1650 
reflect the same misconceptions on the part of administrators 
in Siberia and Moscow alike, though official interest in trade 
with China and in Chinese goods — which reached Moscow 
as gifts from the Mongol or Kirghiz khans or in the packs of 
Central Asian merchants who regularly traded with the towns 
of Siberia — was high at that time. 

Kushuchinei, incidentally, reported that Gunzha, a Kal- 
muck princess, ‘lets through to Tobolsk and ... the Siberian 
towns many people of Bukhara with ... goods ... and from this 
much profit comes to His Russian Majesty’s Treasury as tax 
and His Majesty should be cognisant of this fact’ [71, No. 62, 
139}. 

This information encouraged Moscow to use the Central 
Asian merchants as intermediaries in setting up direct trade 
links with China. On 23 November 1652 Tsar Alexei called 
Seitkul Ablin and Ezhbab Seitov — two Bukharan merchants 
who had traded with China and had themselves apparently 
visited Mongolia and China — to Moscow [v. 71, No. 63, 140; 
175]. because there were plans afoot to send an embassy under 
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Fyodor Baikov’ to China. On 30 November 1652 Baikov was 
dispatched to Tobolsk to create a large commercial centre 
there and to prepare his mission. 

The administrative records [71, No. 66, No. 67, 142-144] 
indicate that Baikov was accorded an extensive mandate to 
focus China trade on Tobolsk as a state monopoly. Ablin 
and Seitov were to help him and he was permitted to ‘send 
from Tobolsk to the state of China ... the boyar children of 
Tobolsk, Cossacks, Tatars and people of all ranks fit for 
government service’ [71, No. 64, 141]. He was also accorded 


financial and material resources that were unusually large 
for those days: ‘sables and foxes and cloth and skins and 
otters and other Russian goods’ and ‘money to the sum of | 


50,000 roubles’ from government funds [71, No. 66, 142; 
No. 67, 143]. 

The trade was to be strictly regulated. Tobolsk Governor . 
Khilkov was to register the Baikov consignment ‘in the 
customs’ and indicate ‘how much should be levied by us 
on those goods’ ... and which goods the Russian trading 
people and the Bukharans and Kalmucks from other states 
shall bring to Siberia, to Tobolsk, and those goods shall be 
registered in the customs and Fyodor Baikov shall be told of 
them in order that he, Fyodor Baikov, shall order that the | 
best of those goods which are needful shall be chosen for our 
use and shall buy from them those goods for money and shall 
exchange Russian goods for them in free commerce. And 
those goods which Fyodor Baikov shall buy for us from the 
Bukharans and Kalmucks and shall exchange for Russian 
goods you shall order to be sent to us in Moscow under 
customs seal’ [71, No. 66, 142]. 

During their first two weeks in Tobolsk ‘traders from Bukha- 
ra and other states’ were to do business exclusively with Baikov, 
after which they would be permitted to ‘trade at will with all 
manner of people’ [71, No. 66, 143]. Large trading premises 
and warehouses were specially constructed so as to be ‘secure 
from water and from fire’ [71, No. 67, 143]. 

Judging from the volume of Chinese goods which reached 
Moscow, trade in Tobolsk must have been lively indeed. 


2 Fyodor Isaakovich Baikov (c. 1612-1663/4) had been governor of 
Valuiki in 1648 and 1649, and of Mangazeia from 1649. In a document dated 


1657, Tsar Alexei called him ‘a nobleman of Our Royal Majesty’ [for details, 
see: 110, 97-101]. | 
16 
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Baikov reached the town on 28 May 1653, and by the autumn of 
that year the first batch of cloth and rhubarb (347 roubles’ 
worth) was on its way westwards. The 1654 delivery comprised 
raw silk, velvet, silk and cotton fabrics and numerous other 
items, valued at 830 roubles in all [83. col. 535. sht. 86}. 

The aims of the Russian government was not only to 
control the buying and selling of Chinese goods in the Siberian 
towns, but also to monopolise the trade with China itself. 

The first step in this direction had been decided on before 
Baikov’s departure. Late in 1653, the first commercial caravan, 
arranged with the help of the Kalmuck Princess Gunzha, 
who provided guides, and accompanied by Grigori Ushakov, 
a boyar’s son, Pyotr Yaryzhkin, Seitkul Ablin and some 
Kalmuck envoys, set out from Tobolsk to explore the possibi- 
lities of trade with China. Ushakov shortly returned to To- 
bolsk: the caravan was to winter with taisha Ablai (the heir 
of Princess Gunzha, who had died in the meantime) and would 
proceed in the spring of 1654 [v. 71, No. 69, 151]. But the 
Russian archives give us no hint of what happened next. 
When Baikov visited Peking later, he was told that Yaryzhkin 
and Ablin had been well received by the Manchurians and 
that the Lifanyuan (the Chamber of Foreign Relations) had 
exchanged gifts with the Russians and presented them with 
a letter from the Emperor Shizu to the tsar. The traders re- 
turned with no Russian goods: they were loaded, instead, with 
silks, ornaments, silverware, tea and other items, in addition 
to the imperial gifts for the tsar. 

On 2 February 1654, shortly after the departure of the 
Yaryzhkin caravan, Baikov received a royal command via the 
diplomatic department. He was to go to Kanbalyk (Peking — 
M.S.) to discover ‘what goods it is advisable to buy in the 
state of China and what goods to send there, and how many 
roubles to send for such goods, and how far it is to the state 
of China, and what is the way— by water or by land, and 
what people and towns there are, and what battles they fight, 
and if the trade will be dependable and if substantial return 
may be hoped for’ [71, No. 70, 151]. 

The warrant from Tsar Alexei, dated 11 February 1654, 
shows clearly that Baikov was expected to establish regular 
commercial and diplomatic relations between Russia and 
China. ‘And we now desire ... from henceforth to share a 
pleasant friendship and love with you, the Tsar-bogdykhan ... 
and whatever in our great and glorious Russian domains 
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should be pleasing to you, you shall send ambassadors or 
envoys and speak of it ... and we ... shall not tarry’ [71, No. 
72, 167). 

These epistolary overtures were backed up by lavish gifts 
and large consignments of fine furs and other goods for sale in 
Peking. 

Baikov was not empowered to negotiate on the Amur 

conflict, although dispatches on this issue from Khabarov 
and others were in the hands of the central authorities before 
the mission left for Peking. This would confirm that the Rus- 
sian government did not yet realise that Manchuria and China 
were one. Alexei’s missive to the Emperor mentions the 
frontier towns of Siberia, to which ‘the Kingdom of China 
has drawn near’ [71, No. 72, 167], but does not refer to Dauria, 
which in the 17th century was still not counted as part of 
Siberia. This fact undermines the contention of certain 
historians that Baikov’s mission was to settle the Amur 
conflict and that his failure lay primarily in that sphere. 
The documentary evidence is copious and unequivocal: 
Baikov’s aim was commercial. The Russian government 
wanted to elbow out the Central Asian middlemen and arro- 
gate to itself all the profits of the expanded commercial opera- 
tions——and those profits were expected to be considerable, 
especially in the fur trade. 

Baikov was briefed with information obtained from Mongol 
ambassadors and Bukharan merchants on the overweening 
atmosphere of the Imperial court, the complexities of Chinese 
ceremonial, the humiliating rituals that foreign representa- 
tives were subjected to. He was schooled on how to conduct 
himself during negotiations and audiences so as to neither 
insult the Chinese nor stain the honour of Russia, and told 
to keep his instructions secret while learning them off by 
heart [71, vol. I, No. 71, 152-165). 

They were, basically, as follows: 

1. To obtain an audience with the Emperor and hand 
Alexei’s letter to him and him alone, despite any attempts 
by Imperial officials to persuade him to convey the document 
through them [71], No. 71, 153]. 

2. Not to bow to the threshold of the Imperial palace. He 
was to declare himself amazed that he was expected to do so 
‘not having seen the eyes of the tsar’ and express his unwilling- 
ness ‘to bow to stone’ [71, No. 71, 155]. 

3. To do his obeisances when he ‘saw the Tsax’s eyes’ ‘as | 
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is commanded in all kingdoms’ [71, No. 71, 155]. And if 
requested, in accordance with Chinese ritual. to kiss the 
Emperor’s foot, he was to reply that ‘in all the great Christian 
and Muslim kingdoms it was the custom to kiss the hand, 
not the foot.’ On this point he was to be adamant [71, No. 
71, 155-156}. 

4. To hand over a second letter translated into Turkic by a 
Tatar should there be no one at the imperial court capable 
of translating from the Russian [71. No. 71, 156-157]. 

5. To tell the Emperor that his ambassadors would have 
an easy passage through Siberia to Moscow and that any 
merchants which he might wish to send with them would 
be welcomed and given guards, board and transport. ‘And 
to order that on their goods, out of friendship and love of 
“ oe no state taxes be levied’ [71, No. 7], 
158-159]. 

6. To reply, if questioned about Siberia, that it contains 
‘many towns and all manner of military and civilian people 
are given a lavish retainer by the state and there is extensive 
tillage and the ... people live in quiet and peace ... and they 
serve and offer tribute to His Majesty, as they did to his father, 
Mikhail Fyodorovich ... and much tribute comes from the 
people of Siberia: sables and martens and foxes and squirrels 
and other fur-bearing creatures [71, No. 71, 160]. 

7. To make a close study of trade and industry, finding 
out ‘what decorative goods and stones there be in China 
and if those goods are made there and if they are mined or 
brought from elsewhere, and if velvet and satin and brocade 
and taffeta are made there or brought from elsewhere ... and 
what goods are most profitable for the state of Moscow to 
buy there and to send to the state of China ... and if the trade 
will be dependable... If traders come — from Germany or 
any other distant land and with what goods and by what 
way, by water or over land’ [71, No. 71, 161]. 

Baikov’s party left Tobolsk on 25 June 1654, sailed up 
the Irtysh, passed through Mongol territory and along the 
Great Wall, crossed the frontier to enter Kalgan and finally, 
accompanied by two ‘officers’, arrived in Kanbalyk (Peking) 
on 3 March 1656, after a journey of some 20 months. 

From the start, court ceremonial proved as troublesome 
as had been expected. Baikov was told to hand his gifts and 
documents to Chinese officials, who would then present 
them to the Emperor. He refused, however, insisting that 
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he would deliver first Alexei’s letter and then the gifts himself. 
He was also required to rehearse the court rituals before 
being granted an audience. But he balked at the kowtow (a 
deep obeisance performed while kneeling). refused to attend 
any rehearsals and said that he would simply give the Emperor 
all the normal signs of honour accorded to monarchs when 
the time for the interview came. The officials warned him 
that only Yaryzhkin’s total compliance in these matters had 
won him the Emperor’s favour — and the gifts that he delivered 
to the tsar. Thoroughly offended, they took the ‘remem- 
brances’ from him by force on 4 March and assured him 
that he would be executed for his disobedience [71, No. 74/1, 
186-187]. 

The Qing dignitaries naturally expressed their surprise 
that “he ... was sent as ambassador by His Majesty while 
on the other hand the people of His Majesty are attacking 
the lands of the Chinese tsar’ [71], No. 85, 217], obviously 
a reference to the Amur incidents. Baikov, having received 
no instructions on these matters, declined to discuss them, 
giving the Emperor one more reason to refuse him an audience. 

On 11 April he was removed and put under house arrest. 
‘Whether the town of Kanbalyk is great or small, I have no 
certain knowledge, because they did not permit the Russian 
people to leave the house; they were confined, as in a prison.’ 
He realised that his refusal to deal with the Emperor at one 
remove and the tense situation in Dauria were the reasons 
for this treatment [71, No. 74/II, 187]. 

The planned commercial transactions could only be carried 
out in the ambassadorial living quarters. All possible efforts 
were made to discredit the very idea of Sino-Russian trade. 
‘Those goods which were brought ... were much more costly 
than the Russian goods. And when horses and camels were 
sold for silver, that silver was found to contain lead and cop- 
per... And they brought silver vessels to sell and they too 
contained copper. And the pearls are twice as costly as our 
Russian pearls. And we saw not one good stone. And for 
Russian goods there is no demand save only for ermine and 
polar fox; and sable and fox and beaver and snow leopard 
there is in plenty but they cannot be bought’ [71, No. 74, 178]. 

Baikov’s pessimism was not shared by the seasoned Ablin.° 

3 In 1657 Ablin brought a Jarge batch of Chinese goods to Moscow. Some 


of the brocades, silks, costly ornaments, tableware, silverware and tea were 
gifts for the tsar; the rest had been obtained by sale and barter [71, No. 84,216]. 
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It was further contradicted by all the traders and ambassa- 
dors who followed him to China, by trading practice, and 
by his own more general comments on the vitality and scope 
of commerce in China [71, No. 74/II, 181-191]. He himself 
listed numerous items available in China which were popular 
in Russia-—including such specifically southern goods as 
pepper, cloves, star anise and tea. He also reported that 
China was trading with ‘foreigners from Holland’, who ar- 
rived in Peking during the summer of 1656 bearing the following 
tale: ‘Three ships did carry us from our land, with 100 men 
on each, and two of the ships with their men were lost at sea 
and our remaining people who had come on our ship were 
75 and they were not permitted to enter the state of China 
and the town of Kanbalyk with us’ [71, No. 74/H, 190]. 

On 31 August 1656, Chinese officials handed back the 
gifts they had seized from Baikov, thus intimating that an 
audience had been refused and his mission was at an end. 
His disobedience of the Emperor’s commands, insistence 
on dealing only with the Emperor himself and rejection of 
court ceremonial were given as the reasons for his ejection 
[71, No. 74/II, 187]. 

On 4 September, Baikov left Peking, taking Alexei’s letter 
with him.* Right up to the Chinese border the Qing officials 
lost no chance to make life unpleasant for Baikov and his 
retinue, though they behaved quite normally to the Russian 
and Bukharan merchants who accompanied him. He was 
given no baggage carts and offered minimal rations [71, No. 
74/KI, 190], while his ‘escorts’ from Peking harassed him 
and made it difficult for him to buy horses, camels and food. 


* The report on his journey, compiled in Tobolsk, contains the following 
curious tale: nine days out of Peking, near Bayan-Sume (Suanhuafu), without 
telling any of his retinue or accompanying merchants, he sent a rider — 
Telyuk, cook for the Indian merchant Matriyev — back to Peking to say that 
he was ready to perform any required rituals. Then he waited just across 
the Chinese border, where a messenger from Peking came to check if he was 
telling the truth. Despite assurances that he was, a second messenger appeared 
six days after the first and rejected Baikov’s offer in the name of the Emperor 
on the grounds that he had moved on after sending Telyuk to Peking {71, 
No. 74, 181]. This account was left out of the report subsequently compiled 
in Moscow. It may have been a fabrication on the part of traders who wished 
to damage Baikov’s reputation. 

> The ambassador’s retinue was allowed one cup of millet per person per 
day, while the merchants were given two cups of millet per person and three 
sheep between them per day. 
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through Hami (formerly Qomul, now in Xinjiang) and 
Turfan® to the lands of the "Bukharan farmers’’ in Ablai’s 
wulus. From there he followed his former trail to the Irtysh, 
and arrived in Tobolsk by ship on 31 July 1657. 

His embassy had failed to attain one of its central goals — 
that is, the inauguration of diplomatic relations between 
Russia and China. Yet it had a significant impact on the 
development of Russo-Chinese links, for it provided the 
Russian government with its first full and reliable account 
of recent developments in China. ‘And in the Kingdom of 
China, in Kanbalyk, the Tsar is of the Mugal race (obviously 
the Russians did not distinguish Mongols from Manchu— 
M.8S.). And previously the Tsar, Daiba-khan (Sizong— 
M.S.), had been of the Chinese race. And when the Mugals 
seized the Chinese kingdom, being now 13 years ago, Daiba- 
khan did strangle himself (he hanged himself in Beihai park, 
Peking, in 1644—-M.S.)... And of Mugals in the Chinese 
Kingdom, in the town of Kanbalyk, there are but few, but 
of Chinese many multitudes. But the uvans (wangs) which 
are as our boyars, and all manner of scribes are of the Mugal 
race... And in official places and function there are no Chinese 
whatsoever, except they do menial tasks or engage in trade’ | 


Baikov returned by a new route, across southern Mongolia, 


(71, No. 74/II, 189]. 

Despite all the obstacles placed in their path, the Russians 
had quickly sold all their goods, which included furs, diamonds | 
(some of which had been intended as a gift for the Emperor), | 
and Russian leather, and spent 30,000 roubles on purchases | 
from the Chinese (170, 19]. Not surprisingly, China was unan- | 
imously declared in official circles to be a profitable and 
promising place to do business with. 


The Perfiliev-Ablin mission 


In the spring of 1657, evidently before 20 March, the Kal- 
muck taisha Ablai informed Alexei that Baikov was being 
held in Peking because he had insisted on handing over his | 
papers personally and because Russians were fighting on 


° In the 16th and 17th centuries Turfan was the capital of a small indepen- 
dent princedom inhabited by Uigurs and Mongols. 
7 These lands were captured by Ablai during his attacks on Bukhara. 
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‘Chinese lands’ [71, No. 85, 217]. This story was confirmed 
by Ablin, who left Tobolsk for Moscow before Baikov returned, 
sometime between March and June 1657. They had, he said, 
‘passed one another on the road’ [71, No. 86, 217]. 

Ablin, who had impressed Russian officialdom with the 
lavish gifts and large quantities of goods he brought back from 
China, appealed to Alexei for permission ‘to go to Fyodor 
Baikov in the state of China on benalf of your state treasury... 
And ... give me official credentials for the state of China’ 
[71, No. 86, 218]. 

The government, worried about Baikov and keen to pursue 
the idea of trade with China, approved the request. A new 
mission headed by Ivan Perfiliev, a boyar’s son from Tara, and 
accompanied by Ablin, was arranged [71, No. 88, 220]. 

The Amur situation, meanwhile, was worsening. Moscow 
already knew of the clash between Stepanov and _ the 
Manchu on the Sungari and of incidents elsewhere in Dauria. 
The heavily outnumbered Russians had been forced to aban- 
don positions on the Ussuri and Zeya, which left the upper 
Amur open to attack. 

Defeat along the Amur and concern about the safety of 
Baikov (who was, in fact, leaving China while Perfiliev’s 
message for the Chinese Emperor was being composed) 
prompted the Russian government to take a conciliatory 
posture. Perfiliev was told to inform Chinese officials that 
the tsar had not realised that ‘the Daurian land is subject 
to you’. Alexei promised not to ‘send his fighting men to the 
Daurian land’ and to ‘enjoin that they live in counsel and in 
love’, and hoped that the Emperor would ‘command that 
Fyodor Baikov, our envoy, with all that was sent with him 
by Our Royal Majesty, be returned to us without delay’ [71, 
No. 93, 229]. 

On 16 November 1657, Moscow learned of Baikov’s safe 
return,® and on 28 February 1658, Alexei ordered that new 
instructions, omitting references to the ambassador and the 
Dauria incidents, be prepared for Perfiliev [71, vol. 1, No. 
98, 232-234]. The new missive resembled Baikov’s in that 
it suggested diplomatic and commercial intercourse [71, No. 
98, 234]. Perfiliev was given 200 roubles’ worth of gifts for 
the Emperor and commanded to invite Chinese craftsmen 


5 On 25 November the government instructed the Siberian administration 
to dispatch Baikov from Tobolsk to Moscow [71, No. 94, 230]. 
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to Russia, guaranteeing them an annual state grant of between 
30 and 60 roubles a year [71. No. 87, 219]. 

The government instructed Perfiliev and Ablin not to 
insist on an audience with the Emperor; the Baikov episode 
had shown that it was obviously normal practice in China 
to make interstate representations through court officials 
[71, No. 91, 226]. 

The Russian archives are silent on the conduct and outcome 
of this mission: when Izmailov, governor of Tara, reported 
to the Siberian administration that Perfiliev returned and 
was on his way to Moscow, he made no mention of the Tsar’s 
letter to the Emperor or of any communication from the 
Emperor to Alexei {71, No. 106, 243-244]. We can only conclude 
that Perfiliev’s mission was as unsuccessful in this respect 
as Baikov’s had been. A passage in the Qing shilu, the official 
history of the dynasty, seems to confirm this supposition. 

‘A year later (after Baikov’s visit to China— M.S.), the 
white Tsar again sent an ambassador bringing a document 
and tribute... In the document [the white Tsar] does not 
observe our method of dating... He calls himself His Majesty 
and makes many disrespectful statements... They told the 
Emperor of this and received his instructions: The white 
Tsar, for all that he is sovereign over [many] tribes, is boastful 
and disrespectful in his missive. However, being foreigners, 
they wish to submit to our enlightenment... Let the Libu 
(the Chamber of Ceremonials) arrange a banquet in honour 
of the envoy and accept his tribute. Reward the white Tsar 
and his ambassador as you see fit. However, it is not advisable 
to send a reciprocal mission with a letter’ [90, 2; quoted from 
71, 555). 

Perfiliev and Ablin had difficulties on the way home too. 
A government report on the Chinese goods delivered by 
the two missions states that Perfiliev and Ablin were attacked 
on Kalmuck territory by Mongols who were at war with Ablai 
and thus lost part of their consignment, that Ablai’s wife 
took some IS metres of silk and that Perfiliev spent some 
four pounds (weight) of silver ‘being in the Kalmuck lands’. 
Nevertheless, the treasury calculated that the goods which 
found their way to Moscow could fetch 1,057 roubles 20 
kopecks [71, No. 114, 251]. 

The costly silks, ornaments, tea and other items caused 
quite a stir. Shortly afterwards, on 6 March 1666, Alexei 
ordered that another caravan be sent ‘from Moscow to the 
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state of China to sell and exchange ... cloth ... to the value 
of 2,000 roubles from the goods obtained by overseas barter... 
And for this same dispatch to buy in Moscow [woollen cloth}, 
beads, mirrors, otters, lynx, ermine and rabbit skins to the 
value of I,000 roubles... And for this same dispatch to buy 
in Yaroslav! leather to the value of 500 roubles... And with 
that same Seitkul to send from Moscow to Tobolsk in Siberia 
200 roubles from government funds as retainer for those 
people who will be sent to the state of China with those goods’ 
[71, No. 107, 244-245). 

In addition, Ablin was ordered to buy 1,000 roubles’ 
worth of furs in Siberia. The total value of his caravan was 
officially set at 5,000 roubles [71, No. 110, 246]. 

Accompanied by a large escort and supplied with horses, 
carts and boats by local governors, Ablin was establishing a 
trade route from Moscow to Siberia, through Pereslavl- 
Zalesski, Yaroslavl, Vologda, Veliki Ustyug, Solikamsk, 
Verkhoturye and Tyumen to Tobolsk. He set out from To- 
bolsk on 13 July 1668, in the company of 16 Russians, 10 
Tatars and envoys from Ablai, who had been sent to conduct 
the caravan to his wulus [v. 71, No. 126, 264-265] and returned 
to Tobolsk three years and three months later, on 11 October 
1671. 

A detailed account of his journey was compiled in Tobolsk 
[71, No. 143, 288-293]. Having reached China in ‘48 weeks 
and three days’ [71, No. 143, 290], he was met by a ‘boyar 
of the Chinese tsar’ with a large retinue (30 people) at the 
gates of Peking and well entertained. Then he and his compan- 
ions were quartered in the ambassadorial compound of the 
city. Ablai’s men were accommodated outside the gates in 
the ‘Bukharan settlement’. 

He and four of his party were summoned to court, where 
they handed over Alexei’s gifts, and three hours later were 
accorded an imperial audience [71, No. 143, 290]. During 
their two and a half months in China they were well fed, 
given every facility to and paid no taxes on their transactions 
[71, No. 143, 291). 

The ‘Mungal department’ (which supervised dealings with 
the Mongols and Russia) gave Ablin gifts for the Tsar but 
again sent no written communication. The tsar, it seems, 
had given offence by not returning the ‘170 taxable souls 
who had betrayed the bokhda tsar (the emperor)’ — obviously 
the Gantimur clan [71, No. 143, 291]. 
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Ablin was considerably delayed on his way home by the 
Mongol-Kalmuck war. Yet, though his consignment had 
been pillaged and his expenses had been heavy, the mission 
was judged a resounding success: he had taken 4,600 roubles’ 
worth of Russian merchandise to China and sold, en route 
and in Peking, 3,500 roubles’ worth. The rest had bartered 
for camels, horses and food and had been distributed as 
gifts to the Kalmuck khans and the Emperor. The sale of 
goods in China brought in 11,507 roubles (at the rate of one 
rouble per Jiang calculated by Ablin), and Chinese merchan- 
dise which had cost 8,981 roubles arrived in Tobolsk, in 
addition to gifts to the value of 767 roubles. And Ablin had 
spent a further 360 roubles’ worth of silver, a gift from the 
Emperor, on the journey home. 

Balancing the original outlay of 4,600 roubles against 
the imported Chinese goods, which cost 8,981 roubles, officials 
declared a profit of one hundred per cent. However, the resale 
value of the Chinese consignment, as assessed by the Siberian 
administration, was 18,752 roubles—which gave a net 
profit of over 14,000 roubles, or well over three hundred 
per cent. 

There was obviously a lot of money to be made in China. 
Yet the road from Moscow to Peking was long and danger- 
ous — four years there and back, through Kalmuck and Mongol 
territory infested with nomad robbers. If trade was to flour- 
ish—and both sides intended that it would—a shorter 
and safer route would have to be found. 

Incidentally, Ablin’s mission had carried no diplomatic 
brief. The Bukharan trader was viewed by Moscow as an 
intermediary from, not a representative of, the Tsar. Besides, 
diplomatic overtures would probably have been pointless 
at a time when the defenders of Albazin were fighting the 
Manchu tooth and nail. 


The Amur administration and China 


At the turn of the 1660s, isolated confrontations between 
Russian detachments and Manchu troops on the Amur 
gave way to lengthy and large-scale battles. The Qing govern- 
ment, bogged down in the struggle for supremacy in southern 
China, was hypersensitive to any threat to the ancestral 
lands in Manchuria. Kangxi, who became Emperor in 1662, 
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saw the Russian presence at the mouth of the Sungari as a 
direct danger to ‘the capital we have left’ (Mukden, capital 
of Manchuria— M.S.) {71, No. 146, 297]. The indigenous 
tribes on both banks of the Amur and in the Sungari valley 
gave the Manchu equal cause for concern. Taken by force to 
central Manchuria, their lands occupied by Manchu troops, the 
natives naturally grew restive and sought protection from 
the Russians. Whole clans of Daur, Dyucher and other peoples 
followed Prince Gantimur in offering their allegiance to the 
Tsar and accepting the fiscal duties this entailed. 

The Manchu prepared their offensive against the Russian 
settlements on the left bank of the Amur carefully. In 1669, 
the Qing Emperor ordered Mankadi, prince of the border 
town of Naun, to send one Sharaldai to Arshinsky, the mili- 
tary governor of Nerchinsk. Sharaldai made no territorial 
claims; he simply complained that the people of Albazin were 
wreaking havoc on the Daur and Dyucher. Arshinsky accord- 
ingly sent a message to Chernigovsky, commander of Albazin, 
to call off his campaigns and stop ‘provoking quarrels between 
the lands’ [71, No. 130, 269]. In April 1670, Sharaldai was 
back in Nerchinsk, this time with a missive from the Emperor 
Kangxi which demanded the return of Gantimur and requested 
Arshinsky, with Alexei’s permission, to send ambassadors 
to China ‘so that all shall be quiet and peaceful between us’ 
[715 No.- 433,272], 

The Russian administration was aware of the massive 
Manchu troop movements towards Nerchinsk and knew 
that there were only 123 Russians under arms in the vicinity 
[71, 16]. Arshinsky made the only possible choice: exercising 
his plenipotentiary rights [v. 71, No. 132, 270-271], he speedily 
began to brief I. Milovanov, a Cossack officer, for a mission 
to China. 

Foreseeing the demands and accusations that would be 
made, Arshinsky schooled Milovanov as follows: 

1. Gantimur could not be returned without the express 
command of the tsar, ‘for he is old and feeble’. Should such 
a command be received, however, he would be dispatched 
forthwith. 

2. The armed clashes on the Amur had been provoked by 


°In 1667 a large group of Daur and Dyucher refused to fight with the 
Manchu against the Russians on the Hum-erh Ho and returned to Gantimur’s 
former wulus on the upper Argun and Shilka [v. 182, 32-37]. 
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the Daur and Dyucher, who had killed 12 men of Albazin 
and stolen horses and cattle. But the governor would order 
his Cossacks not to ‘create unruliness’ and not to make 
armed sallies unless instructed to do so by Alexei himself 
(71, No. 132, 271]. 

Arshinsky, clearly ill-informed about the turn of events 
in China, told Milovanov to convey Alexei’s goodwill to 
the Emperor, his readiness to proffer affection and protection: 
‘He, the bogdakhan, would be under the puissant hand of His 
Royal Majesty for ever and aye’ [71, No. 132, 270-271]. 

Milovanov was also empowered to invite the Emperor 
to further the two-way trade between Russia and China 
(71, No. 132, 270-271]. 

The ambassador and his four colleagues (V. Milovanov, 
Zakharov, Khilev and Kobyakov) left Nerchinsk on 18 
April 1670 with four other ‘companions’ (officials) and nine 
traders and cooks {71, No. 138, 279]. Sharaidai, the Qing 
envoy, took them along a new route: through Hailar and 
Naun in Manchuria, across Inner Mongolia to the fortress 
of Xifengkou on the Great Wall. They were given a warm 
welcome in Peking, well housed and in general treated as 
official ambassadors. We are probably safe in assuming 
that Milovanov kept Arshinsky’s formulation of the tsar’s 
goodwill to himself, since it would certainly have irritated 
the Emperor and ruined everything. 

Milovanov proceeded gingerly in his talks with the Lifa- 
nyuan. Without actually ruling out the possibility that Ganti- 
mur would be returned, he emphasised that the governor 
was powerless to act without explicit orders from the tsar. 
This reply, together with Arshinsky’s guarantee that the Alba- 
zin Cossacks would behave themselves more circumspectly in 
future, was well received by the Qing government. 

Kangxi gave Milovanov and his colleagues an hour’s 
audience [71, No. 140, 285], rewarded them generously and 
gave them license ‘to go all about the state of China’ [71, No. 
140, 286]. Within the following two weeks the party explored 
Peking and studied its commercial operations; all they saw 
convinced them that there was money to be made in China, 
where ‘it is possible to sell a sable for some three /iang, and 
one liang is as a rouble. And such sables can be bought in 
the towns of Siberia for one rouble each’ [71, No. 141, 286]. 

The Qing authorities were most attentive to the embassy 
on its departure, according it lavish supplies and an adequate 
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number of camels and horses. Officials accompanied them 
to the Naun River and from there ‘the Daur commander 
Mangatei and with him 66 men’ conducted them to Nerchinsk 
and there delivered a document from Kangxi, which Arshinsky 
was to pass on to Alexei [v. 71, No. 141, 287}. 

Milovanov returned on 11 August 1670, which meant 
that the entire journey had taken less than four months — 
a vast improvement over trips to China from Tobolsk through 
Kalmuck and Mongol territory. Consequently, Nerchinsk 
became the administrative hub of relations with China. 


Nikolai Spafary’s embassy 


By the early 1670s Russian dealings with Qing China were 
running at cross-purposes: on the one hand, the military 
confrontations on the Amur were threatening to develop 
into full-scale war while on the other mutually advantageous 
trade links were making striking headway. In 1670, when 
the siege of Albazin was in its second year, a small official 
caravan carrying fur, leather, metalware and other goods, 
headed by Krasikov, set out from Nerchinsk towards Naun 
and thence to China. Krasikov returned safely in the same 
year, much pleased with his success and loaded with silks 
(including the first commercial consignment of raw silk, 
three pounds of it) and other merchandise [v. 170, 270-272]. 
Chinese merchants began to visit Nerchinsk and the besieged 
Albazin at about the same time, and a fairly large party of 
Russian merchants— 43 in all—left Selenginsk in August 
1674, crossed Mongolia and spent seven weeks trading in 
Peking. 

This spontaneously growing trade had numerous problems 
to contend with. The nomad tribes occupying the territory 
between Nerchinsk and Peking, who retained their indepen- 
dence from the Qing until the end of the 17th century, considered 
the Russian and Chinese merchants fair game, while the 
Manchu authorities, taking a dim view of contact between 
the Russians and Chinese, did nothing to encourage com- 
mercial links. 

Yet the establishment of friendly relations between Russia, 
whose territory now extended to eastern Siberia and the 
left bank of the Amur, and China, which after the Manchu 
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conquest embraced Manchuria too, was an objective neces- 
sity for both sides. 

In February 1673 it was decided to send to China an embassy 
fully empowered to represent the tsar. The embassy was 
placed in the charge of Nikolai Gavrilovich Spafary (Milescu), 
a translator in the diplomatic department and himself an 
experienced diplomat. He was given a detailed rundown of 
the basic commercial principles he should follow and the 
goods he was to express an interest in, based on Alexei’s own 
instructions. 

More specifically, his orders contained the following points: 

1. To observe the same procedures as other ambassadors” 
while at court. He could transmit his credentials and gifts 
via officials, if absolutely necessary, but must still do everything 
possible to obtain an audience. 

2. To insist on the return of Russian prisoners seized by 
Manchu troops during attacks on Russian settlements on 
the Amur left bank. He was authorised to pay between five 
and thirty roubles ransom for each prisoner, should ransom 
be demanded. 

3. To offer to pay customs duty on the Russian merchandise, 
at a rate comparable to that paid by other foreign governments 
in Russia and China (so that the same could later be demanded 
of Chinese merchants) [71, No. 182, 342]. 

4. To express the Russian desire to barter any goods the 
Chinese might desire in return for ‘1,000, 2,000, 3,000 and 
more’ poods of silver [71, No. 182, 341: one pood was approx. 
16 1/2 kilograms]. 

5. To barter any Russian commodities for white and yellow 
silks, medicines and ‘vegetable seeds or small beasts and 
birds which they might wish to see multiplied in the Russian 
state’ [71, No. 182, 342]. 

6. To have the Emperor Shenzong’s two documents (see 
Chapter Two, pp. 57-58) translated, on his own initiative or with 
the assistance of the Imperial court.'' He was also asked to 
seek out a Chinese grammar book [71, No. 182, 342]. 

After two years of preparation, the party left Moscow on 
3 March 1675, arriving in Tobolsk on 30 March. It then 


'0He was ordered to style himself ‘ambassador’ if given an audience; 
when speaking to Qing officials he was to keep to the title of ‘envoy’. 

'l As mentioned above (p. 57), Spafary had them translated in Tobolsk, on 
his way to China. Jesuits who saw them in Peking assured him that they 
were 260 years old [71, vol. I, No. 183, 404]. 
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proceeded on flatboats down the Irtysh, Ob and Ket, went 
overland to Yeniseisk, sailed down the Yenisei and Angara 
through Baikal and along the Selenga to the settlement of 
Selenginskaya. Having reached Nerchinsk overland from there 
on 4 December, Spafary gave the instructions to avoid con- 
frontation with the Manchu and went to visit Prince Gantimur. 
The old man, realising what the Qing Emperor wanted, asked 
Spafary not to send him back. He threatened that he would 
kill himself rather than be delivered to China. Spafary assured 
him on Tsar Alexei’s behalf that he would not be handed 
over to the Manchu authorities (71, No. 209, 498]. 

Quitting Nerchinsk on 19 December, the mission followed 
Milovanov’s route through Manchuria and entered Naun 
on 26 January 1676. A local prince met him there with a retinue 
of 200 men. On 18 February Milovanov, sent ahead from 
Nerchinsk to prewarn the Imperial court, arrived back from 
Peking accompanied by officials who formally allowed the 
embassy to proceed. They were curious to know if Spafary 
had brought an answer to Kangxi’s demand for the return 
of Gantimur, conveyed to the tsar via Governor Arshinsky. 
The Imperial court had decided that the success or failure 
of the Russian mission would hang on that one point. 

Arriving in Peking on 15 May Spafary was faced squarely 
with the Gantimur issue. In a calculatedly conciliatory move, 
he gave the Qing dignitaries the letter from Alexei to Kangxi, 
but it was found to contain no mention of Gantimur, which 
seriously undermined his position.'’ Although Kangxi granted 
him an audience and gave him permission to do business in Pe- 
king, this did not indicate a softening in the Imperial position on 
Gantimur— indeed, the three possible obstacles to normal 
relations, as told to Spafary, were Gantimur, court ceremonial 
and the border disturbances [71, No. 183, 443]. 

Ignoring Alexei’s wish to develop a close and friendly rela- 
tionship ‘as with a most beloved neighbour’ [71, No. 180, 333], 
the Qing government ran true to Chinese diplomatic tradition 
by insisting that the Russian ambassadors declare themselves 
the representatives of a state that was not China’s equal 
but ‘lower and submissive’, that the tsar’s gifts be called 
‘tribute’ and the Qing gifts be accepted as ‘largesse’ to the 


Me Kangxi’s letter to Alexei, brought to Russia by Milovanov and trans- 
mitted via Arshinsky, had not been translated in Moscow. Spafary knew 
nothing about it until a Jesuit at the Imperial court translated it for him 
secretly [71, No. 183, 411]. 
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tsar [71, No. 183, 445, 446]. As Spafary would have none of 
this, he had to leave Peking on | September. 

In the official sense, the mission had failed. It had, however, 
furthered Russia’s knowledge of China’s life and people: 
the polyglot Spafary had learned a lot from Dutch Jesuits 
at the Imperial court, and his report contains minute descrip- 
tions of palaces and houses, temples, customs, etc; he also 
went deeply into the state of Chinese trade, especially with 
other governments [71], No. 183, 346-458]. 


The Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) 


After the Spafary fiasco, the Manchu launched the threat- 
ened operations against the Russians on the Amur, although 
the frontier had been quiet for some time and the Russian 
side had offered no direct provocation. 

In October 1682, Kangxi sent Alexei Tolbuzin, governor 
of Albazin, a written demand for the surrender of the town; 
the Russians could leave the Amur region entirely or join 
the Manchu. He warned that he had sent a large force to 
establish towns along the Amur and the Zeya and ‘to rout 
and lay hold on you, wherever you are seen’ [quoted from 
96, 37]. 

An open meeting in Albazin decided unanimously to 
defend the town and send to Nerchinsk for reinforcements. 
And so it was that in the summer of 1685 the 450 defenders 
of Albazin, armed with three cannon, faced 15,000 Manchu 
with 100 cannon and 50 siege engines [134, 22]. 

The men of Albazin put up a splendid fight, inflicting heavy 
casualties on the Manchu as their own strength haemorrhaged 
away. After three days, 100 Russians had been killed, the 
supplies of powder and lead were exhausted and the walls 
and towers of the town had suffered dreadfully from the 
enemy bombardment. When it was impossible to hold out 
any longer, Tolbuzin negotiated a safe conduct to Nerchinsk 
for the townspeople and ceded Albazin in return.’ 


'3 The fugitives had to leave 45 people behind (25 or 50 in some accounts) 
including women and children. They were taken to Peking and the men, 
along with other Russian prisoners, formed into the Guzu company, which 
was quartered by the north-east section of the city wall. Among them was 
Maxim Leontiev, a priest from Albazin, who obtained the right to conduct 
religious services and converted a Buddhist shrine into Peking’s first Russian 
church. 
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The loss of this important stronghold on the Amur left 
bank deprived the Russian settlements and new Russian 
subjects among the indigenous peoples—scattered as they 
were across the Amur taiga and along the river valleys — 
of adequate protection. 

The Manchu troops razed Albazin, and torched the Russian 
villages which surrounded it. They made no moves to repop- 
ulate the area, and withdrew far behind the Manchurian 
frontier as soon as the Russians had left. 

In the autumn of 1685, Governor Vlasov of Nerchinsk, 
ordered soldiers to visit the scene of the disaster. They reported 
that the vast Russian fields were thick with wheat and other 
cereals, ripe and ready to be harvested. Vlasov sent the inhabi- 
tants of Albazin back, escorted by a detachment specially 
formed for their protection under Commander Tolbuzin. 
Once the harvest was in they began to resurrect the town, 
and by the end of the year it was again adequately fortified. 

Around the middle of the following year, a new Manchu 
army — 57,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry and 40 cannon 
approached Albazin [134, 23], but this time the Russians 
immediately began to make sorties which cost the Manchu 
dear, and prevented them from settling into a proper siege. 
The inhabitants of Albazin held out, their difficult position 
made worse by the loss of Tolbuzin,'‘ until 1688, steadfastly 
resisting all Manchu attempts to entice them into capitula- 
tion. Meanwhile, events in the outside world were moving 
in their favour. 

Kangxi was planning a campaign against the western 
Mongols and therefore did not want to escalate the conflict 
with Russia, a country which constituted no threat at all 
to him. And Russia, whose priorities at that time were the 
assimilation of the enormous expanses of Siberia and the 
development of trade with China, was equally eager to com- 
promise. 

On 15 November 1685 a letter from Kangxi'’ was brought 


'4 We was killed during one of the sorties. 

'* Bantysh-Kamensky notes that Kangxi wrote two more letters to the 
Tsar; both were carried by Dutch Jesuits. The first left Peking on 7 Septem- 
ber 1685 and was received in Moscow on 2 January 1690; the second was 
sent on 12 October 1685 and arrived on 18 March 1690. Both dwelt on the 
issues discussed in the letter brought by Yakim and Fomin and neither had 
any influence on the negotiations between Russia and China, since the Treaty 


of Nerchinsk had been signed before they arrived [96, 44]. 
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to Moscow by Yakim Ivanov and Grishka Fomin, two 
Cossacks from Albazin who had been captured by the Manchu. 
In it Kangxi wrote of the ‘large force’ he had sent to the 
Amur and insisted that the Russians be withdrawn from the 
area, since he saw their presence there as an insurmountable 
obstacle to peace. 

‘Call your Russian people of Albazin back. We shall make 
Yakutsk or some like place the frontier: there we shall live, 
each on his own land and shall ply our trades. You levy taxes 
on the people there, but do not send your Russian people 
into my land. Do not order my people to be driven out for 
naught and to have taxes laid upon them. And we shall reach 
an agreement on the subject of the present letter. And the 
force that I sent unto Albazin, I shall order that force to 
return back and shall establish it on the boundary place and 
it will be our boundary place and the people of our border- 
lands shall live in coolness and counsel one with the other’ 
[96, 40]. 

The Russian government did not snub this peaceful initiative: 
on 10 December 1685, a letter was carried to China by Nikifor 
Venyukov and Ivan Favorov, two minor officials from the 
diplomatic department. The document stated that the tsars 
Ivan and Peter (then ruling jointly) had heard that the Manchu 
had violated the Russian frontier, making no attempt to resolve 
the problems through negotiation. They thus took the oppor- 
tunity to inform Kangxi that Russia had decided to ‘send 
an innumerable and untold force to the frontiers, with brave 
commanders to subdue those that oppose.’ However, ‘they, 
their Majesties, have ordered the forces to restrain themselves 
from bloodshed and have sent their ambassadors, the high 
dignitary Golovin and his fellows, to a meeting in Albazin, 
having enjoined them to subdue with justice and to punish 
the unruly Russians, should any be found’ [96, 41]. 

It was suggested that Kangxi withdraw his troops ‘to 
their own region’ and appoint ambassadors to begin negotia- 
tions which would bring ‘all manner of gratification to the 
long-suffering domain, that the land which has again been 
settled shall be returned to the Russian side and conceded, 
that those who have fomented disturbances shall be punished 
and hence there will be love and friendship between the two 
governments and peace and tranquillity for [all our] subjects’ 
[96, 41-42]. 

Kangxi immediately agreed to peace talks. On 4 November 
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1686 he ordered his army to draw back some two kilometres 
from Albazin and halt their attacks. Russian messengers 
were requested in so many words ‘when they see Golovin, 
their plenipotentiary envoy, to suggest that he should hasten 
to China, to mitigate the war’ [96, 47-48]. 

The Russian embassy was on its way to the frontier even 
before a positive answer was received from China.'® 
The ‘great and plenipotentiary ambassador’— Fyodor Ale- 
xeyevich Golovin, the civilian governor of Bryansk —- was 
accompanied by Ivan Vlasov, the military governor of Ner- 
chinsk and Ivan Yudin, a clerk from Yeniseisk, who was 
shortly replaced by Semyon Kornitsky, another clerk. They 
were to be escorted from Moscow by 506 stre/tsy (Russia’s 
first regular troops) led by two colonels, two lieutenant 
colonels and five captains; 1,400 men under arms were to 
join them in Siberia. 

Golovin was a plenipotentiary representative of the tsars, 
empowered to make agreements on the Amur conflicts and 
any Other matters of mutual interest, specifically trade. His 
instructions’ were to establish the Sino-Russian border along 
the Amur, by persuading the Chinese side of Russia’s right 
to the left bank of the Amur, on the grounds that the peoples 
there were Russian subjects who paid tsarist taxes. It was, 
of course, unlikely that Kangxi, with his military superiority, 
would agree to this. In such case Golovin was to accept a 
frontier which did not run the full length of the Amur, to 
the Sea of Okhotsk but only to the confluence with the Bystraya 
or the Zeya or even to Albazin. 

He was to reject all clams on Gantimur and his children 
‘since they have accepted holy baptism’. Any other fugitives 
would be exchanged for the prisoners-of-war from Albazin. 

He also had to seek permission for ‘Chinese trading people 
to bring to Russia pure and straight silver, if any there be, 
with ambassadors or separately, 1,000 and 3,000 poods at 
a time, to give or to change at its present rate in the state 
treasury, and also white and yellow silk’ [the seventh para- 
graph of his instructions, quoted from 96, 51]. 

Russian dispatches and Kangxi’s own missives indicated 


__ |° The orders relating to it were made public on 12 and 16 December 1685, 
in the names of Tsars Ivan and Peter and Tsarevna Sofia. 

‘His first set of instructions was handed him in Moscow, the second 
reached him in Udinsk in September 1687 and the third in Selenginsk in 
March 1688. 
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that he would try to use his military superiority to bring 
pressure to bear on the Russian embassy. Golovin was in- 
structed to avoid clashing with the Manchu if at ali possible, 
but to avail himself of the support of Ochiroi Sain (Chikun 
Dorzhi), a Mongol khan, should war become inevitable. 

Golovin left Moscow on 26 January 1686 and arrived at 
the fortified settlement of Rybny on the Angara (Upper 
Tunguska) on 28 September. Having decided to winter there, 
he sent messengers to Undur-gegen, the Urga hutukhtu 
whose lands lay between Rybny and China, to inform him of 
the aims of the mission and ask for his help in establishing 
contacts between Russia and China. During the winter halt 
he spoke with Sharapov and Bushkov, two Cossacks — 
sent from Peking by the Russian messengers Venyukov and 
Favorov— eyewitnesses of the Manchu withdrawal from 
Albazin under Kangxi’s express orders. The messengers 
Venyukov and Favorov, passing through Rybny on their 
way to Moscow from Peking confirmed this intelligence 
on 14 March 1687. 

Continuing on its journey on 15 May 1687, Golovin’s 
party reached Selenginsk, on the Russo-Mongolian frontier 
on 25 October, having come by way of the Angara, Bratsk, 
overland to Irkutsk, through Baikal via the Angara and 
down the Selenga as far as Udinsk. 

On 19 November, he sent Stepan Korovin to inform the 
Manchu commanders on the other side of the border that 
the embassy had arrived and was waiting for the Qing ambas- 
sadors in Selenginsk. 

Before sending their answer the Manchus made a deliber- 
ately provocative move: on their instigation, in January 1688, 
Ochiroi and Undur-gegen sent 4,000 Mongols, armed with 
Manchu flintlocks and cannon, to destroy Golovin’s encamp- 
ments at Selenginsk and Udinsk. The Mongols were easily 
routed, and fled. 

This proved to be a Mongol swansong: Goldan, the Kalmuck 
khan, crushed Ochiroi and Undur-gegen in June 1688. With 
all their strongholds razed, they were forced to retreat to 
the Chinese frontier. This Russian victory over two leaders 
of the eastern Mongols caused a great upset among the Mongol 
feudal lords: nine of them swiftly applied for Russian protec- 
tion, agreeing to become tributaries of the Russian tsar. 

Peking was suddenly in a much more shaky position. 
Deprived of the thoroughfare through Mongoi Jands, the 
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Manchu now had to approach Golovin’s camp by crossing 
the Amur. 

On 1!1 January, willing to wait no longer for the Manchu 
reply, Golovin sent Ivan Loginov to Peking with three draft 
treaties. Loginov heard that the Qing ambassadors were on 
their way, however, and cut short his own mission in order 
not to betray his ambassador’s impatience. 

But it was not until May 1688 that Kangxi finally named 
his embassy: Prince Songgutu, a senior state counsellor, 
was first in rank; Prince Tong Guogang, Kangxi’s uncle 
and a highly placed official, was second; and Langtan, a 
grandee and ranking official was third. Two Jesuits— the 
Spaniard Tomas Pereira and the Frenchman Jean-Frangois 
Gerbillon — were attached to the Qing embassy as translators. 
These five men were escorted to Nerchinsk by some 15,000 
soldiers with 50 cannon. The two sides met for the first time 
on 12 August 1689 near Nerchinsk. 

The thorniest issue proved to be the frontier problem. 
In pressing their claims that Dauria be considered part of 
China, the Manchu, no doubt on Jesuit prompting, referred 
pointedly to Genghis Khan, the Han campaigns against 
Alexander the Great and other such ancient history. And 
yet they could advance no convincing proof that the Amur 
lands belonged to China. Golovin, on the other hand, based 
his arguments that the Amur should become the border on 
the fact that Russian settlements were already flourishing 
on the left bank and the legal masters of Dauria, Prince Ganti- 
mur and his large clan, had voluntarily become Russian 
subjects. 

Golovin’s determined stand forced the Manchus to drop 
many of their more absurd contentions: the border issue 
eventually crystallised around Albazin, a bone of contention 
for over 20 years. 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk, signed on 24 August 1689, was 
the first written Sino-Russian accord and, in fact, China’s 
first such agreement with any European power. 

The third paragraph of the Treaty stipulated that ‘the 
town of Albazin, which was built by the side of His Royal 
Majesty, shall be razed to its foundations and the people 
there living with all the military and other supplies they at 
present possess shall be removed by the side of His Royal 
Majesty and no remnants and no small object whatever shall 
be left of them there’ [74, 5]. 
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Russia had sacrificed Albazin in an attempt to end the 
border conflict, which had for almost a quarter of a century 
been souring relations with her southern neighbour. The 
fact that Albazin was destroyed — not occupied by the Man- 
chu—shows that they had no intention of settling the left 
bank of the Amur: they only wanted to eject the Russians 
from the area. 

Nerchinsk as Russia’s easternmost outpost, became the 
crux of further negotiations on the frontier issue. The exact 
run of the border to the east of Nerchinsk (of the Gorbitsa 
River) could not be specified, as no one had adequate data 
on the region. The first paragraph of the Treaty merely places 
it generally, ‘from the upper reaches of that river to the sum- 
mits of those same mountains [the mountains are not named — 
M. S.], even unto the sea ... to divide the two states so that 
all the rivers, great and small, which on the midday side of 
those mountains fall into the Amur River shall be under 
Khin [Chinese — M. S.] dominion; and likewise all rivers which 
go from the other side of those mountains shall be under 
the dominion of His Royal Majesty of the Russian State, 
and the other rivers, which lay between the Uda River under 
the dominion of the Russian State and between the delimiting 
mountains which lie close to the Amur possessions of the 
Khin State and fall into the sea and all manner of lands upon 
the dry land between the above-mentioned Uda River and 
between the mountains, which abide before the frontier, 
are not now demarcated and shall so remain’ [74, 3]. 

The Manchu envoys did not refer to Gantimur during 
the talks, being convinced that the Russians would not concede 
him and not wishing to weaken their own position by flogging 
a dead horse: the Treaty deals only with the return of future 
runaways. Paragraph four states that ‘fugitives who up to 
the time of this peaceful enactment have lived on [either] 
side, those turncoats may stay on the side they have chosen; 
but those who after this peaceful enactment flee, those fugitives 
shall without let or hindrance be returned from both sides 
to the commanders of the frontier’ [74, 5). 

The Treaty contained one more point which was of vital 
interest to both parties. Paragraph five reads: ‘What kind of 
people soever there be with travel credentials from both 
sides for the friendship which herewith begins, for their 
dealings on both sides shall come and go to both sides at 
will and buy and sell what they wish and are commissioned 
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to’ [74, 5]. Thus, in these laconic terms, equitable and untram- 
melled commercial relations between the two sides were 
established. Sino-Russian commercial relations were from 
the start quite different from those which the English had 
sought to impose on China by main force.'* 

A scrupulously fair system of arbitration in personal 
disputes between the two sides is also envisaged here. It 
was taken as axiomatic that individual clashes should not 
be allowed to taint interstate relations but should, rather, 
be handled by the side whose subjects were at fault. The 
frontier commanders were enjoined to punish sharply those 
who transgressed in this way [74, 6]. 

The Treaty furthermore contemplated the regulation of 
inter-governmental disputes through the meeting of minds, 
not of armies [74, 6]. 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk established a framework of 
official Sino-Russian intercourse, although many issues — 
not least the border problem-——remained unsettled. The 
main point is that the underlying principles of peace and 
goodwill were to colour Sino-Russian relations for many 
centuries to come. 


The caravan trade 


The tense atmosphere on the Amur did not hinder the 
blossoming of trade between China and Russia, in which 
Bukharan merchants continued to play a cardinal interme-. 
diary role. 

A Siberian administrative document dated 5 June 1668 
provides the following interesting data: on 14 February 
1668, Commander Godunov bought from some ‘visiting 
Bukharans’: four poods of cinnamon at eight roubles per 
pood, for which he paid eight leather skins and 16 roubles; 
also two poods of cinnamon, one pood of star anise, three 
poods of tea, paid for by otters, leather and fabrics, to a sum 
of 49 roubles in all; from the Bukharan Yegup Mamedeleyev 
on 5 June 1668 the military governor of Verkhoturye bought 
seven poods of star anise at 12 roubles per pood and three 


'8 In 1637, five ships of the English East India Company made an unlicens- 
ed trip up the Xijiang and attacked Guangzhou (Canton). The local ad- 
ministrative officers, in justifiable fear of their lives, allowed the English to set 
up their own commercial agency in Guangzhou. 
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poods of cinnamon at eight roubles per pood. [v. 83, col. 859, 
shts. 13-17]. 

Besides this official trade through the governorships, 
the Central Asian and Russian merchants also did a lot of 
smuggling to avoid customs duty.'? A memorandum dated 
4 February 1686, from the Siberian administration to A. P. 
Golovin, commander of Tobolsk, mentions the misdemean- 
ours of Seidyash Kulmametov, a Bukharan trader, and 
Shulgin, a serviceman of Tobolsk, who bartered goods by 
Yamysh Lake, on the right bank of the Irtysh [v. 83, col. 935, 
shts. 23-33]. Prozorsky, commander of Tobolsk, describes 
a large wildcat operation conducted by Dmitri Konstintinov, 
a Greek who went to China without permission and whose 
consignment was confiscated as a result [v. 83, col. 935, 
shts. 50-51]. 

After the Nerchinsk Treaty was signed, commercial cara- 
vans began to make fairly regular trips to China from Dauria 
as well. The Jesuit Gerbillon records the arrival of a caravan 
of some 80 or 90 Russian traders in Peking on 25 May 1690 
[96, 29]. The Manchu dignitary Songgutu wrote to Gover- 
nor Skripitsyn of Nerchinsk on 12 January 1692, mentioning 
a caravan of 77 traders led by Afanasy Safronov which recently 
came to Peking and adding tartly that, though the traders 
were allowed to enter and trade freely, ‘he would hope that such 
an event would not become normal practice henceforth’ 
[96, 68}. 

Nerchinsk and Selenginsk were obviously more convenient 
focal points of Sino-Russian contacts than Tobolsk and Tomsk 
had been— yet even along this ‘short cut’ the caravans had 
to pass through semi-wastelands infested with bellicose 
Mongol tribes. Moreover, right of transit and permission 
to buy horses, camels and other necessities were sometimes 
so hard to extract from the Manchus that the Russian caravans 
needed official patronage in order to get anywhere at all. 

The Russian government appreciated the financial impor- 
tance of trade with China: most of the incoming commodi- 
ties — rhubarb root, Chinese tobacco, gold, silver and certain 
precious stones—were state monopolies, which brought 
immense profit to the Treasury. Russia’s key export, Siberian 
fur, was also largely in government hands. 


'9 Outgoing furs and incoming Chinese merchandise in Selenginsk in the 
1680s and 1690s were subject to 10 per cent duty on the value of the goods 
{v. 82, shts. 8-10, 13-14]. 
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During the talks on the Nerchinsk Treaty, the Russian 
side had sought permission from the Emperor for Chinese 
merchants to visit Russia with silk, velvet, silver, precious 
stones and other goods for barter. The Manchus turned down 
this request more than once, however, and forbade the Chinese 
merchants even to approach the Russian frontier. They felt 
that it was against their own interests for their Chinese subjects 
to have truck with the outside world at a time when southern 
China was still unsubdued and secret resistance groups were 
active all over the country. 

Thus the commerce across the frontier was conducted 
largely by Manchu merchants, who had firm control over 
trade in all the frontier towns. The Chinese had to content 
themselves with the Russian caravans which came to do 
business in Peking. 

The commercial initiative therefore remained on_ the 
Russian side. In March 1692 another embassy left Moscow 
for China in the care of Izbrant Ides, an entrepreneur of 
some note.” 

In naming an experienced trader head of this embassy, 
the Russian government showed clearly its commitment to 
trade with China in the post-Nerchinsk period and its eager- 
ness to obtain luxury items such as silks and ornaments that 
were sought after by the well-to-do. Moreover, it was felt 
that an ambassador of European extraction might have a 
better chance of enlisting the help of the Jesuits who wielded 
considerable influence at the Qing court. 

On the basis of paragraph five of the Nerchinsk Treaty, 
Tsars Ivan and Peter requested the Emperor to receive their 
ambassador ‘with fitting honour’ and ‘enhearten him with 
Your Majesty’s friendship’ [96, 67]. 

Ides’ official brief consisted of six requests to the Qing 
emperor: 1. to return the family of a Tungus named Kapid, 
who were all Russian subjects; 2. to return Russian prisoners 
captured on the Amur; 3. to permit Chinese merchants 
to bring ‘a thousand poods and more of good silver’ to Moscow; 


20 He had begun to trade with Russia from Hamburg in 1677. In 1687 he 
moved to Moscow's German quarter, and became known to Peter I through 
Francois Lefort. In January 1692 he was appointed head of the China embassy 
after he had petitioned for the right to trade with China. On his return he went 
into the Voronezh shipbuilding business, and in 1700 Peter I commissioned 
him to build five ships in Arkhangelsk. He also owned several munitions 
factories. In his petition to Peter he claimed to be Danish, although German 
historians maintain that he was from the Netherlands. 
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4. to lift the embargo on ‘carrying to Russia stones, all manner 
of decorative items, sweet-tasting herbs and all manner of 
roots’; 5. to permit Chinese merchants ‘to travel to Russia 
to trade with all manner of merchandise’; 6. to permit to 
build a Russian church in Peking ‘with maintenance on the 
part of their Royal Majesties and grounds for it’ [96, 67-68]. 

In order to learn all he could about Chinese artefacts 
and the conditions laid on foreigners trading in China, he 
would need the Emperor’s consent ‘to walk about the bazaars 
and look at all manner of goods ... and they should not deal 
with them (the embassy)... as they did with Nikolai Spafary 
and the messenger Nikifor Venyukov, locking them up’ [44, 40]. 

His welcome in Peking was tepid. Until 28 December, 
55 days after its arrival, the embassy was confined to its 
quarters, unable to talk business with anyone. The goods 
it brou ht, however — especially the large and varied batch 
of furs?'—drew the lively interest of Chinese merchants. 

In January 1694, Ides at last got permission to move freely 
round the city and begin his commercial operations. The 
ambassadors and the traders who accompanied them off- 
loaded their consignments and bought what they needed 
in a highly profitable transaction. Ides, for example, came 
back with 12,026 roubles’ worth of Chinese goods [83, col. 
1185, sht. 26]. ‘And total profit of the state traders, besides 
that which was given to honour the Khan’s people of Han and 
that leather which was used to wrap the goods and that which 
was spent on camels and horses and that which went on 
feeding the camels and horses, was over 7,646 roubles...’ 
[83, col. 1185, sht. 28]. 

In the face of general Qing pe apuoiaenee Ides wrung the 
following answers from the Lifanyuan: 1. the Tungus and 
Buryats who were Russian subjects aia be returned as 
soon as the ‘Mugal boundaries’ had been settled; 2. the 
Russian prisoners were free to return to their homeland if 
they so wished; 3. ‘by the decision of the Chinese government 
the ambassadors and traders of many foreign states are 
permitted to come to China ... but the Chinese people may 
send no ambassadors or merchants to any foreign state 
whatever’; 4. ‘it is legitimate to build churches for those 
foreigners who live forever in this land, but those who come 
only for a short time... have no such right’ [96, 72-73]. 


21 Sable and ermine and all manner of furs ... and Russian merchandise 
obtained in Nerchinsk to the value of 4,379 roubles (83, col. 1185, shts. 92-97]. 
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In opening the door to Russian ambassadors and traders, 
Qing officials specified that ambassadors or envoys should 
be accompanied by an entourage of 200, and the commanders 
of frontier forces by 50 escorts. 

Reporting to Ivan and Peter on the prospects of Russo- 
Chinese trade, Ides expressed his conviction that official 
commerce would progress ‘well, quickly and profitably’. 
The Chinese would provide transport and escorts at the 
frontier. Government consignments valued at 30,000 roubles 
would guarantee high profits. But he advised that an official 
from the diplomatic department be sent with the caravans 
‘to be there in case of need and to give support’ [83, col. 1185, 
sht. 17]. 

The government was pleased with Ides, agreed with his 
overall conclusions and decided to send official caravans 
‘with various goods to the value of 20 or 30 thousand (roubles) 
forthwith’ [83, col. 1185, sht. 28]. 


Sino-Russian commerce 
at the turn of the 17th century 


As the Russian caravan trade to China stabilised, Peter I’s 
government moved decisively to corner the market. The 
most costly furs—-sable and silver fox— became a state 
monopoly, which private traders, allowed access to China 
only as part of an official caravan, were not to handle [170, 
90]. Private individuals had to seil their supplies of these 
furs to the state at fixed prices. 

The Siberian administration was to be responsible for 
the conduct of Russo-Chinese trade and the organisation 
of caravans. Its large warehouses in Moscow swallowed up 
all the fur taken as tax from all parts of Russia, besides 
commodities such as heavy cloth, leather, copper and tin 
vessels, cotton cloth, gold and silver thread, whitening agents, 
pepper and ammonium chloride, which were either bartered 
for fur in Siberia or sold there and the cash used to buy furs 
for the government. 

If the state could still not lay hands on enough fur to make 
a reasonably-sized consignment, private merchants were 
asked to advance furs which would be paid for on the caravans’ 
return. The deferred payment was double the official valuation 
of the proffered furs. 

The structure of the caravans was complex. Each was 
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led by a commercial proxy and contained a government 
representative, four tax officials, an officer of the guards 
and 100 Cossacks—up to 200 people in all. Retainers were 
paid in cash, not kind, and government personnel were 
forbidden to carry their own goods or engage in trade. 

At first it was decided that caravans would be sent annually 
and that, in order to assure an uninterrupted turnover, 
arrangements for a new caravan should begin as soon as 
the latest had reached Peking. 

Some sources maintain that the route from Moscow to 
Peking was 8,832 versts (one verst is 1.06 km); others set it 
at 8,139 versts [170, 78]. In Nerchinsk, the last Russian town 
it passed through, the final purchases for China were made, 
duty was paid on goods carried by traders who accompanied 
the official caravan (until 1706) and all merchandise was 
packed and sealed under the eye of the governor. The entire 
journey, there and back, took about two years. 

The caravans reached Nerchinsk via Yaroslavl, Vologda, 
Ustyug, Solikamsk, Verkhoturye, Turinsk, Tyumen and 
Tobolsk. Or, alternatively, they could traverse European 
Russia by way of Murom and Nizhni Novgorod or along 
the rivers Moskva, Oka, Volga and Kama. From Tobolsk, 
in the days before the overland trail was laid, the caravans 
went one of three ways: up the Irtysh to Tara, then through 
Tomsk and Kuznetsk or across the Barabinsk steppe to Kras- 
noyarsk ; down the Irtysh to the Ob, then up the Ob to Narym 
and thence overland to the Yenisei; down the Irtysh and 
Ob to the Ob gulf and thence via Mangazeya overland to the 
Yenisei. 

Once on the Yenisei, the caravans proceeded on boats 
along the Angara (Upper Tunguska), through Baikal and 
along the Selenga. In the 17th and early 18th centuries, the 
caravans would go overland from Baikal to the Shilka and 
thence by boat to Nerchinsk, which was at that time the 
commercial centre of the Russian East. They would then 
pass through Naun in Manchuria. Later, when Kyakhta, 
a town on the Selenga, took over Nerchinsk’s commercial 
role, the route passed through Urga (later Ulan Bator) and 
the wastelands of the eastern Gobi—a hard road indeed. 
A hundred of Ides’ horses, a quarter of his pack animals, 
died of starvation on the outward journey; on the way back 
he lost all his horses and had to send messengers to Nerchinsk 
for more before he could move out of Mongolia. 
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On the way through Mongolia, the caravans had to sell 
part of their consignments in order to buy cattle for food, 
pack-camels and horses. Duty was levied at Kalgan, on 
the Sino-Mongolian border. In Peking the caravans were 
given living quarters and storage space; the accompanying 
personnel were treated as the guests of the Qing government, 
in return for which substantial amounts of fur was ‘bestowed’ 
on court officials. 

The subsequent buying and selling took several months. 
The regulations drawn up by the Siberian administration 
decreed that private merchandise could be sold only after 
all the government stocks had been disposed of. The private 
traders bribed the caravan administrations, however, and 
sold their furs first, at more profitable prices, thus undermining 
the official transactions which followed. 

In 1706, therefore, Peter I forbade the selling of ‘private’ 
fur in China. Moreover, the transport of any goods not 
expressly permitted by the government was to be punished 
with death [170, 91]. The Russian government later received 
Manchu approval of this move. 

The Qing authorities preferred to deal with official cara- 
vans, as they were easier to keep a check on, were more honest 
in paying duty and far more generous to the Qing officials 
they dealt with. Private traders were slippery customers in 
comparison: they tended to cross the frontier without asking 
leave, did all they could to avoid paying duty and obeyed 
the regulations laid down for Russo-Chinese trade in Peking 
only if it suited them. 

The volume of official Russian consignments to China 
grew rapidly, especially after private caravans were banned 
in 1706. The first official caravan left in 1693 with 41,900 
roubles’ worth of official wares and 113,620 roubles’ worth 
of private goods. By 1710 the caravans were exporting mer- 
chandise worth 200,000 roubles—and that exclusively in 
government hands. But the continuing predominance of 
feudal relations in tsarist Russia created obstacles to further 
progress. 

The ban on private traders could not put a damper on 
development. As Peter I took measures to expand official 
export of major goods, the private operatives either discovered 
means of obviating the ban or were forced to join the official 
system. In 1702, official traders exported goods worth 47,000 
roubles, while the private sector carried 566,400 roubles’ 
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worth; in 1706, official (monopoly) exports were valued at 
184,000 roubles with no private merchandise. Obviously the 
state caravans were not carrying all the goods that must have 
been available for export to China. 

The private trade banned from Peking came to centre 
on the Mongolian town of Urga, which was only a 10 to 12 
days’ journey from Selenginsk. (The trip to Peking took 
over three months.) The traders descended on Urga ostensibly 
to sell leather, cloth and other goods not embargoed by 
the Treasury, though Trusevich assumed with good reason 
that ‘a huge quantity of high-quality sable and other fur’ 
changed hands there too [170, 91]. 

Meanwhile, the state caravan trade began to mark time 
and then to decline. After 1710 the value of Russian goods 
sent to Peking remained at the same level for six years, while 
caravans were dispatched with decreasing frequency. 

In the later 1720s trade broke off altogether. The Qing 
government, having strengthened its hold over Mongolia, 
began to demand that the Russo-Mongolian frontier, one 
of the ‘grey areas’ of the Nerchinsk Treaty, be precisely 
defined. 

The Manchus were not at all happy about the Russian 
caravans that crossed Mongolia and even less so about the 
Russians who traded in Mongolia. They feared that stronger 
Russo-Mongol commercial ties would vitiate Manchu influ- 
ence in Mongolia. The Russian caravan of 1717 was forbidden 
to do business in Peking, while the caravan of 1718 was 
debarred from entry altogether and had to stay in Selenginsk, 

Peter I sent an embassy under Lev Izmailov, captain of 
the Preobrazhensky guards (made envoy extraordinary for 
the occasion), to discuss the problem. His secretary was 
Laurentz Lang, a trader of high standing, who was to stay 
in Peking as Russian consul if the emperor permitted. Izmailov 
was to hand Peter’s missive to the emperor-—termed for 
the first time ‘His Majesty’ and ‘Autocratic Monarch’ [85, 
sht. 6]— himself, and to announce that he had been instructed 
by the tsar ‘to make suggestions concerning the extension 
of friendship and the interest of both states’, to which end 
the emperor should appoint negotiators forthwith [85, sht. 8]. 

The State Collegium of Foreign Affairs had defined his 
mission under 13 points [85, shts. 2-12], of which the following 
were the most important: 

1. To obtain permission for ‘the subjects of His Royal Maj- 
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esty ... to travel with Russian wares in the lands and states 
of His Han Majesty and to sell them ... at the price they ask 
and to buy those wares which [they] shall find needful and 
carry them out ... without any manner of prohibition, once 
yearly’; 

2. To explain that the Manchu embargo on Chinese mer- 
chants travelling to Russia forced the Russians to trade in 
the unfamiliar surroundings of the Chinese capital and 
thus encounter numerous difficulties. The tsar, therefore, 
thought it advisable to station ‘an agent or consul’ in Peking, 
who could ‘cut short all such arguments and have power 
over the subjects of His royal Majesty and restrain them from 
all manner of unruliness. [This] is the custom in all other 
states which trade ... between themselves’; 

3. To find out—a priority commission — the most profit- 
able goods available for export to Russia and ‘if it is possible 
to obtain from there much gold and silver, and likewise what 
kinds of stones and raw silk and other things [are available]; 

4. To get permission for an Orthodox church to be built, 
on land laid aside by the Qing authorities and at Russian 
expense, and served by priests (on the grounds that ‘Jesuit 
priests ... of the Roman persuasion’ were permitted to per- 
form their religious duties in China). In this way, ‘His Royal 
Majesty’s subjects who travel to China and trade without 
prohibition shall be able to keep their law and faith’. 

The Commercial Collegium had even more detailed orders 
for Izmailov—a 16-head document which was, in essence, 
a draft trade agreement [85, shts. 13-15]. It specified the consul’s 
duties and raised the idea of establishing vice-consulates 
in other towns, expressed the hope that the Russians would 
be allowed to trade with the Chinese as well as with ‘the other 
nations which trade in China’ and emphasised that Chinese 
commerce in Russia would operate under the same conditions 
as Russian dealings in China. 

Izmailov was given a better reception than any of his 
predecessors at the Qing court. During his stay in Peking — 
from 18 November 1720 to 2 March 1721 —he was received 
by the Emperor Kangx1 | no less than 13 times. There was a 
lavish exchange of gifts.” Yet the results of the talks disap- 
pointed the Russians. 

2 Among the gifts sent by Peter were gold-framed mirrors, English chim- 


ing timepieces, pocket watches studded with diamonds, a compass, four cases 
of drawing instruments, four spyglasses made by Peter himself with scenes 
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The Qing, eager to confirm their influence in Mongolia, 
were principally interested in settling the Russo-Mongolian 
border and getting back the numerous Mongolian fugitives. 
Izmailov’s embassy had been given no instructions on political 
issues such as these. Its major task—the resurrection of 
the caravan trade —concerned the Manchu not at all. 

Izmailov thus emerged after more then three months in 
Peking with a verbal assurance that Lang would be accepted 
as consul and that Russian caravans would again be allowed 
into China — but without a trade agreement. That, the Manchu 
said, would be discussed after the Russo-Mongolian frontier 
had been settled and the 700-plus Mongolian refugees returned. 

Yet Kangxi obviously did not want to sour relations with 
Russia unnecessarily. While bidding farewell to Izmailov, 
he conveyed to Peter his conviction that ‘although some 20 
or 30 people come here from the Russian side and likewise 
from Chinese lands to the Russian side, such ne’er-do-wells 
will never harm our friendship; for he, the Bogdykhan, wishes 
always to observe an inviolable peace with His Majesty. 
And, indeed, why should we disagree? The Russian state is 
cold and distant: should he, the Bogdykhan, send his forces 
there, they would all freeze to death; and, though he could 
conquer it, what profit would that bring him? Likewise, if 
the Russian monarch were to send his forces against the 
Bogdykhan, that would also be impossible, since this is a 
hot country and unaccustomed people could die for naught. 
And though either side could be victorious, there is little 
profit in it: in each state there is land in plenty’ [96, 94-95]. 

For all these assurances, however, the Qing remained ada- 
mant on the trade issue. 

Lang, left behind in Peking after Izmailov’s departure, 
also had problems. He reported that a caravan which arrived 
on 13 December 1721, in the charge of Fyodor Istopnikov, 
a government agent, had been ordered to sell its best sable 
pelts—worth 20 liang each in Peking—to the Imperial 
court for three /iang a piece, before being allowed to trade 
on the open market [96, 103-104]. Then, in May 1722, Lang 
of the Battle of Poltava, a microscope, two barometers and costly furs (sable, 
fox, polar fox and marten), to a value of 5,002 roubles. Izmailov also gave 
Kangxi on his own account a gold watch and snuff-box, a silver sword and 
mug, !2 borzois and other hunting dogs and a Danish bloodhorse [v. 96, 94-95]. 


Kangxi reciprocated with eastern pearls, golden goblets, porcelain, brocade, 
satin and other kinds of silk. 
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and Istopnikov were informed that ‘by cause of the intermi- 
nable delay in the return of Chinese fugitives by Russia and 
the non-receipt to this day of complete satisfaction on all 
that which the Bogdykhan vouchsafed the envoy Izmailov 
to convey about the frontier, the Bogdvkhan is determined 
from this time forth to cut off all correspondence and com- 
merce with Russia and not one Russian merchant shall be 
in the state of China; and not a single caravan shall be permit- 
ted entry to Peking; and therefore they should prepare to 
leave on 12 July. When commerce begins [again], they shall 
be permitted to come ... once more’ [96, 104]. 

With the departure of Land and Istopnikov, the Russian 
caravan trade — ten official caravans between 1693 and 1719 — 
came to a temporary halt. The Qing decision was made on 
purely political grounds and in no way accorded with the 
interests of the Chinese merchants, who had made as much 
profit from the exchange as the Russians. But the Manchus’ 
chief concern at that time was to tighten its grip on Mongolia 
by defining the Russo-Mongolian frontier in the Selenga 
area and by transferring trade with Russia to the border 
regions. 


* * * 


With the accession of the Qing dynasty to the imperial 
throne, the lands of Manchuria on the right bank of the 
Amur up to its confluence with the Ussuri became part of 
China. At that time the Russian population on the left 
bank was still sparse, as were the pockets of Evenks and 
Daur, Russian subjects by the time, in the region. The Manchu, 
carried away by their successes in China and encouraged 
by their military superiority on the Amur, tried to drive the 
Russians away from the left bank of the Amur. 

The Daur and Dyucher were outraged by Manchu attempts 
to force them from the Amur region to the Manchurian 
hinterland. One of the greatest and most influential Daur 
princes, Prince Gantimur, defected to the Russian side. 
This, plus the armed clashes between Russian outposts and 
Manchu forces, brought disquiet to the Amur area. 

Meanwhile, however, Russia showed interest in trade 
with China, an enterprise which had been in the hands of 
Central Asian merchants until the 1650s. Baikov was sent 
to Peking as ambassador in 1654 in an attempt to draw China 
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into a diplomatic and commercial relationship with Russia; 
Perfiliev was sent four years later. But since the Russian 
government did not realise that Manchuria and China had 
merged, neither of them were empowered to discuss the 
Amur situation. The Qing priorities, however, turned out to 

be the Amur conflict and the return of Gantimur. The position 

of Baikov and Perfiliey was not improved by the fact that 

they refused to perform ritual action which they considered | 
to be humiliating. 

While failing to reach their cardinal objectives, these early 
overtures did have some positive results. And the success 
of the commercial caravans which accompanied Baikov, 
Perfiliev and Ablin showed that trade with China was a profit- 
able venture. Russian interest grew apace. 

In the pivotal Nerchinsk Treaty of 1689 Russia agreed 
to the destruction of Albazin, a Russian stronghold on the 
upper Amur, in order to bring peace to the area. Yet no | 
definite decisions were reached on the border issue. 

Russian caravans began to enter China from the lands 
east of Baikal after 1689, and in 1692 Ambassador Ides obtained 
imperial permission for Russian caravan traders to do business 
in Peking. Ten official caravans made the journey between 
1693 and 1719; they were sizable ventures, carrying up to 
200,000 roubles’ worth of goods at a time. 

The situation changed early in the 18th century. By then 
the Qing court had extended control over Mongolia and 
deployed its troops there. Russian caravans were banned from 
China as a potential channel of Russian influence in the 
newly-conquered territories. The same motivation lay behind 
the Qing insistence on separating Mongolia definitively 
from the Russian lands east of Baikal; official negotiations 
on the placing of the frontier would elicit Russian recognition 
of the Qing Empire’s new frontier. 

By the end of the 1720s relations between Russia and 
China again normalised. The two governments set out to 
establish the frontiers which had formed de facto, as the 
indigenous peoples and lands on either side were slowly en- 
gulfed by the two states. The process was a peaceful one, how- 
ever, and lasted a century and more. 

For all the difficulties experienced by the caravan trade, 
interest in Sino-Russian trade continued to grow in both 
countries. Objective conditions were soon to prove favourable 
to the actualisation of thaf interest. | 
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Chapter Four 


THE BORDER AND CARAVAN TRADE 
IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


There were a lot of superficial similarities in the internal 
and external circumstances faced by Russia and China around 
the turn of the 17th century. Both states were evolving a 
centralised, autocratic, imperial structure, although on na- 
tional and class bases which had little in common. Peter I’s 
reforms had been designed to put Russia on a par with Europe, 
in the face of conservative boyar opposition. The Azov cam- 
paigns against Turkey and the Northern War against Sweden 
opened the ‘gates of the sea’ to Russia and brought the world 
within her reach. In China, the Qing had assured their position 
with the support of the relatively small Manchu elite, had 
once again isolated the Chinese people, notably the merchants, 
from the outside world and had, through their wars on the 
Mongols, Uigurs, Tibetans and other minor peoples, increased 
the burden borne by the working people. Far from stimulating 
development, the Qing actually hampered it. 


Russia in the early 18th century 


The Grand Embassy to Western Europe, led by Lefort, 
Golovin and Voznitsin, was a milestone in the formation 
of a new, progressive Russian policy. The sharp-eyed young 
sergeant Peter Mikhailovich (none other than Peter | incognito) 
later used his observations of European science and industry to 
reform the industrial, financial and commercial bases of 
his empire. The government was the motive force in industrial 
development: of the 16 metallurgical factories built between 
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1700 and 1710, 14 belonged to the state, and until 1715 the 
manufacture of heavy-duty cloth was entirely in government 
hands. State intervention on this scale may be attributed 
not only to the personal style of Peter and his closest asso- 
ciates— though this, of course, was important— but also 
to the objective need to concentrate material and human 
resources: Russian backwardness in the scientific and econom- 
ic fields was such that nothing could have been done without 
state interference or an immense influx of foreign capital. 
Peter I exploited Europe’s technical and scientific know-how 
while strengthening national statehood in every possible 
way — for example by keeping a tight hold on the construction 
and management of the basic sectors of industry and 
at the same time encouraging the participation of private 
Russian capital. Once various enterprises were on _ their 
feet, the government offered them to private entrepreneurs, 
who received large state grants which enabled them to buy. 

This active official stimulation of industry speeded Russia’s 
economic development and boosted her foreign trade. When 
Peter I died Russia had some 200 large manufacturing con- 
cerns and her metallurgical industry was doing particularly 
well. Between 1700 and 1725 the pig iron output leaped from 
150,000 to 800,000 poods, creating a large surplus which was 
exported to Europe. The production of heavy cloth also 
boomed, partly spurred by the demands of a larger standing 
army, and this was reflected in Russian exports to China. 

Peter’s attention, it is true, was almost entirely monopolised 
by the West and the South, by his wars with Turkey and 
Sweden for access to the Baltic and the Black Sea. Yet the 
need to stabilise Russia’s position in the east and north-east 
was also given due attention. A decree of 18 December 1708, 
which divided Russia into eight guberniyas, gave Siberia 
guberniya status. The governor, who was to reside in Tobolsk, 
was accorded broad administrative powers; the Siberian 
administration in Moscow atrophied into an adjunct of 
the gubernatorial administration in Siberia itself. 

The Siberian economy benefited enormously from_ this 
administrative independence. The Demidovs, a family of 
Ural mining magnates, were drawn to Western Siberia by 
Volkov’s discovery, in 1721, of large coal deposits on the 
Tom near Kuznetsk and Kostilev’s discovery of polyme- 
tallic ores in 1718 and 1719; they used their great organi- 
sational and technical expertise and skilled work force to 
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good account there. In 1726 Akinfy Demidov obtained of- 
ficial permission to mine for copper and build copper works 
in Tomsk and Kuznetsk districts. Large-and small-scale 
manutactories, soap works, tanneries, paper factories and 
other industries also flourished in Western Siberia. Miller, 
the chronicler of Siberia, notes that in the 1730s, Tyumen - 

Siberia’s first Russian town-——was a pace-setter in vari- 
ous sectors of industry, producing high-grade soap, Siberian 
leather and other goods for export abroad [54, sch. 2, file 9, 
shts. 137, 232; sch. 5, f. 183, shts. 82, 128]. The creation of 
a fortified line along the Irtysh and Ishim speeded the colo- 
nisation and agricultural and industrial development of 
Western Siberia. The upper reaches of the Yenisei, Ob and 
Irtysh became the major link with the Kazakhs and Dzungaria. 

Eastern Siberia and north-east Asia, meanwhile, were 
still awaiting assimilation. Russia first showed serious interest 
in this region in 1724, when a new administrative reform 
created three guberniyas—centring on Tobolsk, Yeniseisk 
and Irkutsk—out of the area formerly administered from 
Tobolsk. Metallurgical plants and iron works were built 
in Eastern Siberia—- on the Telma, a tributary of the Angara, 
and the Tamga, 30 versts from Yakutsk —to satisfy the need 
for ships and agricultural implements that had been stimulated 
by the activities of explorers such as Bering on the north- 
eastern coast of Asia. 

Russta’s Far-Eastern policy thus centred at this time around 
the exploration and exploitation of the north-east and 
its maritime potential. The aim with regard to China 
was to maintain friendly relations and develop the trade 
between the two countries which had proved such a positive 
influence on Siberian development and so profitable to the 
Russian Treasury and commercial world alike. 

Since the Manchu conquerors had segregated China 
from the outside world, the burden of commercial and polit- 
ical initiative lay squarely on Russia. The challenge was 
met in two ways: by the official caravans that were regularly 
dispatched to Peking and by the Russian orthodox mission 
which was established in Peking in 1715.' 


' After Maxim Leontiev, Russia’s first priest in Peking (see above, Chap- 
ter Two, page 44) died, the Russian government petitioned Kangxi for leave 
to send more priests to serve the Russian colony in Peking. Permission was 
granted in 1711 and in 1715 the first mission arrived in Peking, in the company 
of Tuliesheng, the first Qing ambassador to Russian territory. 
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Russia’s neighbourly attitude to China was concretely 
reflected in her policy, and the Qing government saw and 
appreciated this. 


China in the early 18th century 


The Manchu were safely ensconced in China by the end 
of the 17th century. They had gained the support of the 
wealthier Chinese landowners by not interfering with feudal 
privileges or preventing the expropriation of peasant lands, 
and by engaging China’s huge bureaucracy in state admin- 
istration [149, 523]. During the reigns of Kangxi (1662- 
1723), Yongzheng (1723-1736) and Qianlong (1736-1796), 
the large landowners and the state swallowed up peasant 
landholdings at remarkable pace. The growth of exploitation 
and the strengthening of the administrative structure stimu- 
lated the role of commodity exchange under the Qing, which 
in turn enabled them to concentrate the main sources of 
wealth in their hands. Having thus assured their hold on 
China, they turned covetous eyes beyond her boundaries. 

Kangxi made subtle use of the conflicts between the Mon- 
gols, Uigurs, Tanguts and Tibetans, employing them as 
cat’s-paws against each other to assure his own position in 
neighbouring territories. 

After defeating Galdan Khan and gradually annexing 
all of Mongolia, the Qing came to view Dzungaria as a danger 
to their western territories. At the outset they dealt with the 
threat on the ancient principle of ‘using the barbarians to 
defeat the barbarians’—their agents on this occasion being 
‘fans’, the tribes of northern Tibet who were fighting Dzun- 
garian troops in what is now Xikang Province: in 1721 Qing 
forces occupied the disputed territory of Qinghai [149, 548- 
549}. 

This involvement with Dzungaria in the west made the 
Qing anxious to protect their northern frontier too. Friendly 
relations with Russia, of the kind envisaged by the Nerchinsk 
Treaty, were a major priority, especially now that the Man- 
churian conquest of China had extended the Sino-Russian 
frontier westwards. A further complication was that in 
countering spread of Russian influence in the newly-conquered 
lands of eastern Mongolia, a development most unwelcome 
to the Qing, they risked sparking off disagreements with 
Russia. 
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The Manchus pursued a dual path out of their contra- 
dictory position: by transferring the trade with Russia from 
Peking to the frontier regions and by seeking Russian recog- 
nition of their Mongolian conquests. As mentioned in Chapter 
Three, the first gambit was the 1722 ban on Russian caravans 
to Peking. 


The Treaty of Kyakhta, 1727 


The collapse of the caravan trade damaged the Sino- 
Russian commerce, since fur— Russia’s major export to 
China— was a state monopoly and could only be carried 
by official caravans. And yet traders on both sides of the 
border were so eager to make contact that administrative 
measures proved powerless against the growing ‘unofficial’ 
commercial activity. Russian smugglers transported large 
quantities of fur [170, 91] and various manufactured goods 
to Urga, although only non-monopoly items were supposed 
to change hands there. Meanwhile the Qing,--who were 
eager, as explained above, to extend their influence in Mon- 
golia —- permitted Chinese merchants to travel to Urga and 
the Russo-Mongolian border and trade there, under the 
strict eye of the Manchu administration. 

In a letter of April 1719 to a Siberian governor, the 
Qing Emperor defined the situation thus: ‘Now those 
goods of yours which lie on the frontier, even if brought to 
the capital, would find no buyers, and in the course of days 
and months your people would not only suffer a great loss 
but would also face ruinous costs in their coming as in their 
going: and likewise those who live on the border must give 
cattle and fodder. All this being so, we will not suffer your 
people to enter. But should any of your merchants wish to 
trade, let them remain in Selenginsk and conduct their trade 
there; [our people, including the Chinese] who live near 
borders will be duly informed of this, so that they may travel 
with their goods to Selenginsk and trade there with your 
people’ [96, 84]. 

The Russian caravan trade to Peking and even to the 
less restricted markets in Urga had always been unsatis- 
factory to the Chinese merchants as well. Their prime exports 
were tea, tobacco and silks, in which the Russian caravans, 
trading mostly under official auspices, had expressed only 
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a marginal interest. The Mongols, Kirghiz and other peoples 
living in what is now the People’s Republic of Mongolia and 
Xinjiang Province were China’s best customers in this sphere, 
and therefore the Chinese merchants, now with official 
support, began to converge on those areas. Chinese commer- 
cial settlements began to spring up all along the Russian 
frontier. 

Russia had also felt the disadvantages of the caravan trade. 
The time was obviously ripe for some qualitative changes. 

The Russian government, viewing the caravan trade in 
the light of monopoly practices, considered it primarily as 
a rich source of income for the Treasury. In fact, the traders 
who accompanied the caravans as ‘government servants’ 
did a great deal of private business in Peking, while the 
unwitting government footed the not-inconsiderable bill. 

The Peking archives record the arrival of no less than 50 
Russian ambassadors to China in the period between the 
signing of the Nerchinsk Treaty and 1730 [170, 125], while 
only three official embassies—those of Ides, Izmailov 
and Raguzinsky —and only 14 state caravans entered Peking 
during those years. The rest must have been private traders 
given right of entry by the Manchu on the grounds of their 
‘ambassadorial’ status. Even the fur brought by the state 
caravans was more ‘private’ than ‘official’: ambassa- 
dor Raguzinsky complained that a third of the goods 
carried by the state caravans was not government property 
[170, 125). 

Another basic shortcoming of the official caravan trade 
was that it was essentially limited to Russian fur and Chinese 
gold, silver, pearls, precious stones, costly silks and other 
luxury goods mainly intended for the royal court. The output 
of Russia’s blossoming industries—dressed leather, heavy 
cloth and iron implements—and Chinese foodstuffs and 
cotton cloth, in high demand in Siberia, changed hands largely 
under private auspices. Population growth in Siberia in- 
creased the market for Chinese goods and widened the material 
basis of the private sector. Private trade in Urga grew by 
leaps and bounds. 

At about this time China became a major world supplier 
of tea. The Chinese tea merchants naturally hoped to open up 
the Russian market too, but as in those days tea was drunk only 
in Siberia and around the Caspian, the official caravans 
showed no interest whatsoever in this commodity. 
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The Russian caravans began to suffer in competition 
with Chinese merchants who came to Peking with Russian 
furs and other items that they had bought privately in Urga 
and on the Russo-Mongolian frontier and transported with 
minimal outlay to the capital. The Chinese carried an extensive 
range of goods—tea, tobacco, millet-~which they sold 
to the Mongols or exchanged for horses and fodder on the 
way, whereas the Russians carried mainly luxury items which 
the Mongols had no use for and which therefore did not 
help to offset the state caravans’ travelling expenses. 

These and similar difficulties forced Peter’s government 
to adjust its attitudes to Sino-Russian trade. Five years 
after the Russian traders had been barred from Peking, 
Peter suggested that the caravan trade be handed over to 
private entrepreneurs, thus encouraging a wider range of 
goods. He sent agents to find out what items other countries 
exported to China and what Russian goods besides fur might 
find a market there. He also considered opening up maritime 
trade with China through Guangzhou (Canton) and with 
Japan [v. 170, 147]—-an idea which came to fruition over a 
century later. 

Thus, by the 1720s the stage was-set for a mutually advan- 
tageous resolution of differences and a full normalisation 
of relations between Russia and China. Matters were speeded 
up somewhat by the death of the belligerent Emperor Kangxi, 
who had ruled China for 55 years. Yongzheng, his young 
successor, was more consistent in his pursuit of friendly 
relations with Russia. 

After only a year on the throne, Yongzheng floated the 
idea of renewing talks with Russia on matters such as the 
border issue which had hung fire since Izmailov quit Peking 
in 1721. On 16 July 1724 two Qing dignitaries — Gong Olon- 
doi, the Emperor’s cousin and a privy councilor, and Tkut, 
president of the Lifanyuan and a counsellor—arrived on 
the Russo-Mongolian border near Selenginsk, ready for 
a meeting with Lang, the Russian consul who had been there 
since his expulsion from Peking. 

The Qing representatives urged Russia, in the name of 
eternal peace, to draw a veil over past disputes and conveyed 
Yongzheng’s disapproval of those mandarins who had 
banned Russian trade in Peking and ejected the Russian 
consul. They invited Lang to return to See and begin 
talks on the border issue. 
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The Russian government was also trying to remove the 
obstacles to friendly relations. Pre-empting the Qing border 
authorities’ complaints that Russian traders were crossing 
the Mongolian frontier at will, the governor of Irkutsk an- 
nounced in November 1724 that all Russian traders operating 
in Urga without the necessary documents should return to 
Selenginsk at once. Henceforth they were forbidden to travel 
to Mongolia without express permission of the guberniya 
chancellery. And the Foreign Collegium in Moscow instructed 
Lang to furnish a detailed map of the area so that the Mongo- 
lian frontier in the vicinity of Selenginsk might be accurately 
defined. 

In June 1725, shortly after Peter’s death, Count Savva 
Lukich Vladislavich (Raguzinsky) was sent as ambassador 
to Peking. Two years of negotiation, first in Peking, then 
on the frontier, resulted in the Burinsk Treaty (20 August 
1727), which settled the frontier near Kyakhta, and 
the Kyakhta Treaty (21 October 1727), which defined 
Sino-Russian political and commercial relations. Rati- 
fied by Peter II and Yongzheng, copies of the Treaty 
were exchanged in the Russian camp on the Kyakhta on 
14 June 1728. 

This great landmark in Sino-Russian relations was designed, 
in its own formulation, to ensure eternal peace and promote 
the desire of both sides to coexist in mutual understanding and 
respect. ‘And from this day each State shall know to command 
and restrain its subjects ... and each shall know to gather 
and confine its people harshly, so that they should commit 
no contrary actions’ [96, 365]. 

In addition to establishing the frontier near Kyakhta 
and laying down rules of diplomatic and commercial contact, 
the Treaty devoted much space to strictly commercial issues. 
The Russian government, undaunted by the manifest short- 
comings of the caravan trade, sought unconditional right 
of entry and transit facilities for its caravans. The Chinese 
negotiators, seeing no reason to object to the renewal of 
the caravan trade, agreed that one Russian caravan would 
be allowed entry to Peking every three years, with a maximum 
entourage of 200, as in previous years. 

The Russians were also in a conciliatory mood. They 
agreed to transfer the centre of Sino-Russian private trade 
from Urga to Nerchinsk and Kyakhta where they would 
‘build houses and fence them off with a fence or palisade 
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as shall seem fit’ for this purpose [96, 368]. The Qing felt 
that this concession far outweighed those they had made 
on the caravan trade, since the caravans would be easy to 
control once on Chinese territory. 

The Russian traders were also happy to see the private 
market moved to the frontier, for it saved them the 
trouble of transporting their wares into Mongolia and gave 
them more leeway in the choice of timing and range of 
goods. 

The Treaty stipulated that the border trade should be 
strictly controlled by representatives from both sides. Par- 
agraph four specified: “Should anyone wish to go to this 
place in order to trade, let him go by the straight way. And 
should anyone turn aside from it in error or go to other places 
to trade, then his goods shall be taken for the Roya] Majesty. 
From one side and from the other an equal number of govern- 
ment servants shall be fixed and officers of equal rank shall 
command them and shall as a man protect the place and 
moderate discord’ [96, 368]. 

The Treaty of Nerchinsk, the first such Sino-Russian 
agreement, had endorsed freedom of trade. The Kyakhta 
Treaty followed suit, with the important proviso that both 
governments could agree to ban trade in certain items [96, 
368]. Manchu were insistent on this, for they had seen the 
right to free trade abused by England and other European 
nations, who were pouring opium, an illegal narcotic, into 
China via Guangzhou. 

The limitation did not, however, create any difficulty for 
Sino-Russian trade, private or official. In the south of China, 
meanwhile, the foreign traders, especially the English opium- 
sellers, were coming up against the determined opposition 
of the Chinese people. Public opinion forced Yongzheng to 
issue in 1729 an edict prohibiting the import of opium, and 
Jesuits who had helped the foreign traders penetrate into 
southern China were expelled. 

The inequitable demands put forward by England and 
the other European trading nations made the Qing unwilling 
to sign commercial agreements with them. Trade between 
China and Russia, as illustrated by the Treaty of Kyakhta, 
was of a different nature altogether. The Treaty should be 
viewed, therefore, not only as an important step in the devel- 
opment of Sino-Russian relations but as measure of China’s 
position in the 18th century world. 
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The first Chinese embassies to Russia 


Kyakhta inaugurated a period of growing political co- 
operation. Differences which arose-—largely due to the 
Mongol tribes’ cavalier disregard of the Russo-Mongolian 
border — were tackled bilaterally. 

One more factor, in addition to all those outlined above, 
motivated the Qing to seek a closer political understanding 
with Russia. Still thoroughly embroiled in Dzungaria, the 
Qing were eager to win over, or at least neutralise, the Kalmuck 
khans who had become Russian subjects.” 

The campaign to win the Volga Kalmucks began in 1713, 
when an embassy headed by Tuleisheng (who later helped to 
negotiate the Kyakhta Treaty) crossed Siberia. Although 
there was no love lost between the Kalmucks and the khans 
of Dzungaria, the ambassador had to leave with empty hands. 
On his return to China in 1714, he declared himself impressed 
by the Russian administration, described the boundless 
expanses of Russia and the severity of the Siberian climate 
(which made it unsuitable for Manchu colonisation) and 
advised Kangxi to press for closer relations with the Russian 
government [v. 96, 79-81; 134, 35-37}. 

Heavy defeats at the hands of Dzungaria finally forced 
Yongzheng to test the assurances of Russian amity found 
in the Treaty of Kyakhta. China’s first embassy to Russia 
arrived in Selenginsk in February 1730. 

In was in fact a dual mission. Under the overall super- 
vision of Ambassador Tu Shi, it also contained a second 
group of five ambassadors headed by one Mandai, which 
was later to initiate talks with Cheren Danduki, a Kalmuck 
khan who had become a Russian subject. But first the entire 
embassy was to go to Moscow’ to congratulate the recently 
crowned Tsar Peter II* and —which was its primary task — 


? In the 1630s, certain members of the Kalmuck Turgut tribe had migrated 
from the upper reaches of the Ishim and Tobol to the left bank of the Volga. 
In 1671, under Ayuk Khan, they became Russian subjects. Ayuk Khan then 
brought the rest of his people from Dzungaria to the Volga and the Urals. 
These were the people whose support the Manchu wanted to elicit against 
the Dzungaria Kalmucks. 

>The capital of Russia was moved from St. Petersburg to Moscow for 
three years in 1728. 

4 He died on 18 January 1730, long before they arrived. They heard of the 
accession of Anna on their way to Moscow. 
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to sound out Russia’s views on the Qing-Dzungaria conflict 
and to enlist her support if at all possible. 

The embassy was feted at every step of its journey. Four 
regiments were drawn up to greet it as it approached Moscow 
on 14 January 1731; as representatives of a friendly power, 
the ambassadors were honoured with a 3l-salvoe gun salute 
[96, 174]. 

The talks lasted until 8 March 1731. The ambassadors 
forewarned the Russian government that Qing military 
manoeuvres near the Russian border would be directed 
against Dzungaria: the ‘Russian Court should have no 
suspicions’ on that count [96, 179]. They further guaranteed 
that any land close to the frontier, which Russia might like 
to possess, after the victory would be hers for the asking 
(96, 179]. 

The embassy sought permission to visit the khans of the 
Volga Kalmucks in another attempt to win them over against 
Dzungaria, and asked the empress, on behalf of their emperor, 
to prevent Dzungarian detachments from crossing Russian 
territory and to ‘confine in fear and in some secure place’ 
any refugees who asked for asylum within the Russian fron- 
tiers. [96, 180]. 

The Russians pointed out that they were making an excep- 
tion in allowing the Chinese ambassadors to visit the 
Kalmuck khans and that on every such occasion in the future 
it would be necessary ‘to seek on all things the edict and 
decision of Her Imperial Majesty’ [96, 181]. 

The Russian side also took this opportunity to mention 
that the Manchu had been violating paragraph four of the 
Treaty of Kyakhta: the Russian caravan which arrived in 
Peking in December 1727 had been so hampered by various 
restrictions that part of its consignment had remained unsold. 
The Russians insisted that the caravan due to arrive shortly 
(22 March 1732) in Peking and its successor should be spared 
such unpleasantness. 

On its departure from Moscow, the embassy was given 
three lots of gold and silver brocade, 160 sables, sable pelts 
and 18 silver foxes (a total value of 4,100 roubles) to take to 
the emperor. The total value of the gifts exceeded 8,000 
roubles [v. 96, 182]. 

A second Chinese embassy left for Russia when the news 
of Peter II’s death arrived, before the first embassy had 
returned. Deixin and Bayantu, the two ambassadors 
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commissioned to congratulate Anna on her accession, en- 
tered Kyakhta on 21 April 1731 and reached St. Petersburg 
on 27 April 1732. They repeated the first embassy’s assur- 
ances that Yongzheng wished only to live at peace with his 
northern neighbour. In St. Petersburg and in Moscow (where 
it halted from 27 July to 2 August 1732 on its homeward 
journey), the Qing mission was given a splendid reception. 
In Moscow the Manchu dignitaries were even taken on a 
tour of various factories and points of cultural interest. 

This Qing overture did much to further the friendship 
between the two countries and to create a fuller understand- 
ing of economic realities, of customs and habits, and geog- 
raphical orientations. The embassies were the first Chinese 
missions to enter Europe. 


Commercial developments after the 
Treaty of Kyakhta 


At the time of the Treaty of Kyakhta Russian foreign 
trade was organised on merchantilist lines: the central aim 
was to collect as much foreign currency, gold and silver as 
possible while maintaining an active balance of trade. Dis- 
patching one Tretyakov with a caravan to China in 1719, 
the Commercial Collegium declared: ‘All potentates seek 
to receive silver bullion and coins into their realms and 
to restrain export of the same... And we truly admit that 
this is the main care which the European peoples have or 
should have’ [170, 99]. Tretyakov was to exchange all his 
consignment for gold or silver, being careful to study the state 
of the balance of Russo-Chinese trade and try to keep it equal 
(170, 100]. 

The Qing treasury had large reserves of gold and silver, 
collected as taxes from the Chinese people and received as 
tribute from vassal states. In the 17th century, for example, 
the yearly gold levy on the western Kalmucks was 12,060 
liang’ and on the Kirghiz-Kaisaks 46,800 liang; customs 
duties levied on their merchants accounted for a further 
36,000 liang of gold, on average, per year. Around the second 
quarter of the 17th century the Qing court was receiving an- 
nually from the 15 provinces of China proper gold to the 


> One liang was 37.3 grams. 
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value of 2,700,000 roubles and 2,000,000 roubles’ worth of 
silver [170, 102]. 

China was thus easily able to pay for Russian goods — 
primarily furs—in gold and silver, which suited the Russian 
fur-monopolist— the government— very well. The logic of 
merchantilism demanded that the government retain its 
monopoly hold on the most important items of exchange. 
This principle was reapplied in full force by the Empress 
Anna in 1731 and 1734, after a brief relaxation under Peter II.° 

Russian Government’s interest continued to centre on 
the caravan trade, for all that the caravans were unsatisfac- 
tory in scope and volume to customers on both sides of the 
frontier. Not surprisingly, official prohibitions did little to 
impede the vigorous growth of private trade in Urga and 
distant Peking. The official caravan of 1735-1736, for instance, 
met stiff competition from private Russian traders who 
had three times more fur to sell than the government agents 
[170, 93]. 

The state caravan trade had its opponents even in official 
circles. In 1730, Savva Raguzinsky had suggested that a 
private commercial company be set up and given monopoly 
rights to trade with China in all items, including furs. No 
less a champion of the state caravan trade than Lang, Russia’s 
first commercial agent in China, advocating the interests 
of Western European states rather than Russia, put forward 
in 1739 a plan for a company run on.Western European lines, 
partially financed by foreign capital and free of government 
interference [170, 242-243]. 

The Qing authorities, for their part, took a dim view of 
the caravan trade, despite their promises at Kyakhta to 
admit one caravan every three years to Peking and give it 
all necessary help on the way, following established traditions. 
Political and military considerations made them wish to 
limit Sino-Russian trade to frontier areas, to which end they 
deliberately created all kinds of difficulties for the government 
traders in Peking. A huge guard was stationed outside 
the Russian commercial premises ostensibly to protect 
them. It subjected Chinese visitors to a humiliating search, 
recorded all they took in and out, forced them to bribe 


: ° Peter II had decreed on 26 June 1727 that ‘sable and other restricted 
items of trade shall be traded at will for the good of the government and the 
people’ (170, 92]. 
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the Manchu mandarins or sell their best merchandise for 
paltry sums. 

Therefore, as mentioned above, the first Russian caravan 
to enter Peking after the Kyakhta Treaty was left with part 
of its consignment on its hands after a seven-month stay 
(26 December 1727 to 13 July 1728), and suffered heavy 
losses. The Qing officials hastened to assure Raguzinsky in 
Selenginsk that they had filled their side of the bargain, 
but bad quality and hot weather had told against its success 
[96, 161]. 

The situation did not improve subsequently. Each caravan 
was welcomed ostentatiously, with loud promises of unlimited 
trading opportunities-—then secret orders imposed strict 
police control which effectively prevented the Chinese from 
doing business with the Russians. Lang observed that ‘for 
several years now the caravans have been coming more to 
honour the peace treaty than to make profit’ [170, 145]. 

In 1740, finding the official caravans a heavy and futile 
burden, the Russian government tried to organise a private 
company which would take responsibility for the caravan 
trade [170, 94], but met crippling opposition from the Russian 
commercial world. Russian traders preferred to accompany 
the state caravans, travelling under their protection and 
sometimes on their wagons, and to bribe tsarist officials into 
attributing any private commercial losses to the Treasury. 

Besides, the Kyakhta Treaty had opened up the frontier 
trade to private enterprise. Under this arrangement, Russian 
traders could store their merchandise on home territory, 
under the Russian government’s aegis, and had no heavy 
transport costs to meet. 

The state caravan trade declined steadily. Viadykin’s cara- 
van, which returned in 1756, was the last, although no decla- 
ration of annulment was made until 1762’. 

Overall, the caravans had carried 2,036,497 roubles’ worth 
of goods to China. Since most of their proceeds were used 
to buy Chinese merchandise, we can fairly assume that Chinese 
goods to the value of some 2,000,000 roubles were imported 
into Russia over the same period. 


7 Occasional batches of government furs still found their way to Peking, 
but all proceeds went to the upkeep of the Russian religious mission there. 
These sporadic bursts of activity were obviously a different phenomenon from 
the organised state trade they replaced. 
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Summing up the caravan trade 


Of the 17 Russian caravans which went to China during 
the 60-year period outlined above (not counting Yurinsky’s, 
which was refused entrance in 1720), seven were arranged 
after Kyakhta. The following table contains the data on the 
latter: 


Year of departure Year of return Commissar Value of exports, in roubles 
17248 1728 Tretyakov 100,000!° 
17289 1729 Molokov 100,000'° 
1731 1733 Molokov 104,390 
1735 1736 Firsov 175,919 
1740 1742 Firsov 100,000!° 
1745 1746 Kartashev 100,000!° 
1754 1756 Vladykin 100,000!° 


The major item carried was fur, primarily sable. In 1728, 
for example, 51,900 sable pelts valued at 78,400 roubles com- 
prised over three quarters of the total value of the caravan. 
Subsequently the sable population fell drastically as a result 
of over-hunting and the volume of sable-pelt exports fell: 
in 1735, 19,500 pelts valued at 25,600 roubles were carried. 
After the collapse of the caravan trade, from 1768 to 1785, 
between six and 16 thousand pelts went to China each year, 
though the value of the pelts, following rising prices for 
sable,'' mounted steadily, to some 89,000 roubles, on average, 
per year. 

The second most valuable export was fox, especially red 
fox, which was about as popular as sable in China. In 1728, 
5,900 yellow-grey pelts were exported, to a value of 9,600 
roubles, and 60,100 red fox pelts valued at 61,200 roubles. 
Comparable figures for 1735 are 900 pelts (1,500 roubles) 
and 33,900 pelts (38,000 roubles). A yellow-grey pelt would 
bring about | rouble 50 kopeks, a red pelt between | rouble 
and | rouble 25 kopeks. 

Ermine and weasel were also in demand. In 1727, 556,300 
pelts valued at 36,500 roubles were carried to China; the 


® This caravan was delayed at the frontier. 

Bantysh-Kamensky states that this caravan arrived in Peking in 1727 
(96, 42). ae 
Approximations. 
Lang reported that in 1717 merchants in Peking would pay one rouble 
per pelt (127, 35 In the 1760s the price rose to between 10 and 20 roubles each. 


nt 
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comparable figures for 1735 are 173,400 pelts valued at 12,600 
roubles. During this period ermine brought between 20 and 
25 kopeks per pelt, and weasel two kopeks. 

Other favourite furs were beaver, otter, hare, marten and 
particularly squirrel. After 1725, squirrel-pelt exports boomed, 
as the export of sable, silver fox, beaver and ermine slackened 
off. In the early days of the caravan trade, very few squirrel 
pelts made the trip to China; in 1728, however, Molokov’s 
1,400,000 Siberian squirrel pelts were sold at three kopeks 
each in Peking. 

Other Russian goods— leather, diamonds, mirrors, time- 
pieces, coral, etc---were barely represented on the caravans. 
In 1728, for instance, the total value of leather, heavy cloth, 
mirrors, mammoth ivory and fish bone amounted to only 
5,500 roubles. Not being monopoly items, these were sold 
largely by private individuals at Kyakhta and Tsuruhaitu. 

Silks were the major Russian import. In 1728, 61,700 
roubles’ worth of silks-—49 per cent of the total value of 
the caravan —came from Peking. Demand for silk was delib- 
erately stimulated by the Russian authorities. To accelerate 
the sale of silks brought in from China, Peter I in 1717 had 
forbidden to wear cloth-of-gold or silver, or gold or silver 
thread, but to wear only Chinese silken material from Siberia 
instead [170, 170]. The value of imported silk in 1751, includ- 
ing purchases made at Kyakhta, was 103,000 roubles; by 
1759-1760, the figure had risen to 173,000 roubles. 

Domestic silk production expanded in response to the 
growing demand. In 1761 there were 40 silk factories in Rus- 
sia, Operating on a capital of 459,000 roubles [170, 171]. 
The growth of the home industry at first stimulated imports 
of Chinese raw silk, but the long distances, high transport 
costs involved, and the 12-month time lag between order 
and delivery, put Chinese silk thread at a disadvantage vis 
a vis its European competitors. In the 1750s raw silk imports 
totalled some 200 poods (approx. 3,300 kg) and were worth 
around 6,000 roubles. 

Towards the end of Peter’s reign, Chinese cotton fabrics 
were much sought after, especially by indigenous peoples, 
peasants and Siberian hunters. The 1727 caravan brought 
49,000 roubles’ worth of it from China (some 39 per cent of 
the caravan’s gross value). When the caravan trade was at 
its height, imports of cotton cloth rose steadily but slowly, 
since most of the merchandise bought by caravan were inten- 
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ded not for the ordinary customer but for the court. Cotton 
imports made a great leap when private traders began to oper- 
ate in Kyakhta and Tsuruhaitu. In 1751, 257,000 roubles’ 
worth of cloth was imported 59.5 per cent of Russia’s 
total imports from China. 

Two other important Chinese imports were rhubarb and 
tobacco. Both were a government monopoly and both, espe- 
cially rhubarb, were also bought by government agents in 
Kyakhta. ‘The secret root of rhubarb’ became a monopoly 
item in 1649 and was for a long time a prime source of income 
for the Treasury: official caravans brought 50 poods of rhu- 
barb in 1701 to 1703, and 1,136 poods in 1738. Steadily grow- 
ing smuggling forced down state purchases to 500 poods 
in 1753, in spite of determined government efforts to halt 
private trade in rhubarb. A decree of 1735 announced: ‘AI- 
though by our previous decrees private individuals have 
been strictly forbidden to export or transport by sea rhubarb 
root, now much of it is brought from Siberia and transported 
by sea secretly. This being so, we have ordered once again 
by strict, sealed decrees throughout our state, that besides 
rhubarb owned by the government, no private individual 
should from henceforth dare to bring from Siberia or trans- 
port by sea or carry on their person so much as one pound of 
rhubarb. If even one pound shall be found, conveyed secretly, 
that person shall, without mercy and regardless of any excuse 
or vindication, ultimately be made to hand over all his pos- 
sessions to us’ [quoted from 170, 111]. Subsequent edicts 
imposed the death penalty. 

A state monopoly on tobacco was also established at an 
early stage: in 1699 traders were ordered to sell all their tobac- 
co to military governors and customs officials at set prices. 
During the entire history of the caravan trade, including 
the short reign of Peter II (1727-1730) when the monopoly was 
lifted from fur, rhubarb, silver and several other items, the 
tobacco trade remained firmly in government hands. 

Other caravan imports included precious stones, porcelain, 
silver and lacquered vessels and tea-—which, incidentally, 
commanded little interest until the end of the 18th century. 


* * * 


_ The caravan trade played a significant role in Sino-Rus- 
Slan economic intercourse and also in a growing mutual 
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awareness. Official involvement on both sides—the Russian 
government arranged the caravans and the Chinese govern- 
ment met their expenses in Peking and also assisted them 
across Chinese and Mongolian territory—structured the 
venture and, further, subjected its development to factors 
other than pure commercial gain. The, caravans were an 
instrument of mutual national interest.' 

Moreover, the constant traffic ensured regular contact 
between the two governments and provided them with a 
framework within which political issues could be discussed. 

In the mid-18th century the Russian government began 
to build roads in Siberia to ease the passage of the caravans. 
The settlement of the area was also a paramount priority: 
by 1745 Tomsk had 17,133 inhabitants, Tobolsk had 15,739, 
Yeniseisk had 12,341, Kuznetsk had 11,374, Irkutsk had 
10,384, Nerchinsk had 5,271 and Selenginsk had 4,244 [170, 
298]. 

And finally the caravan trade, besides creating guidelines 
for regular commercial intercourse, boosted the economic 
progress of both China and Russia. 


The frontier trade: early days 


The Treaty of Kyakhta resurrected the caravan trade. 
It also laid the groundwork for the frontier trade which was 
to become the basic form of Sino-Russian trade over the 
next 150 years. The Treaty shifted its centre from Urga and 
Naun in Mongolia to the Kyakhta River and the area around 
Nerchinsk. 

Savva Raguzinsky had stayed near the border after the 
Treaty was signed, to do some topographical research and 
supervise the frontier trade. The Kyakhta trading post was 
built on his initiative, some 5 km from the frontier and close 
to the Troitsko-Savskaya fortress. The trading post fairly 
burgeoned under the hands of 350 soldiers from Tobolsk 
and local builders, all commanded by Captain Knyaginkin. 
In 1728, 32 traders’ houses and a trading centre with 24 booths 
and a warehouse were built. 

Then, in April of that year, the local authorities received 


'2 Note, for example, that when the Russian silk industry began to boom 
under the influence of Chinese silk imports, Peter I refused to reduce those 
imports, believing it more sensible to re-export any excess to Europe than to 
impose a limit on a major element of the official Sino-Russian trade. 
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a letter from a group of Chinese merchants seeking permis- 
sion to trade in Kyakhta. Their bid was welcomed and widely 
publicised in the Russian commercial world. 

Kyakhta opened for business on 25 August 1728, but to 
everyone’s disappointment only ten Russian traders and 
four Chinese merchants took part. This inauspicious begin- 
ning set the tone of Kyakhta’s early years and supported 
the arguments for continuing the official caravan trade revived 
by the Kyakhta Treaty. At least Lang, a keen champion of 
the state caravans, read it that way. In a report submitted 
on 23 March 1737, after a visit to Kyakhta, he stated: ‘In 
Kyakhta, where there used to be a considerable number 
of traders, there is still a sufficiency and a great deal of Russian 
merchandise is brought but there is no trade because there 
is but a tiny number of Chinese merchants on the frontier 
in the environs of Kyakhta and those who are present have 
a lack of Chinese goods which may be bought by the Russian 
traders’ [96, 225]. 

In 1738 the Siberian administration instructed the vice- 
governor of Irkutsk to request the Qing border authorities 
to send their merchants to Kyakhta because the Russian 
traders there had waited long enough and their goods were 
not benefitting from lengthy storage (168, 228]. 

It should be noted, however, that the official preference 
given to the state caravan trade was doing nothing to help 
Kyakhta’s debut. Moreover, the narrow range of merchan- 
dise available to private Russian traders—limited by the 
state monopoly on many items including furs—was not 
likely to create much excitement among the Chinese. Trade 
in Kyakhta livened up only when fur was released onto the 
market there, for whatever reason—as, for example, in the 
autumn of 1728, Kyakhta’s first year, when a state caravan 
returned from Peking with unsold fur, which changed hands 
at Kyakhta during 1729 and 1730 to the tune of some 23,800 
roubles. 

From the end of 1730 trade in Kyakhta was somewhat 
stimulated by the transfer of government purchases of 
Chinese rhubarb, to be procured under monopoly terms by 
a major private merchant. From 1737 the monopoly holder 
was a powerful merchant called Svinyin, who was allowed 
to buy Siberian squirrel, fox, ermine, polar fox, Kamchatka 
beaver and other furs to be exchanged for rhubarb [64, No. 
7498, 398). 
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Private merchants in Kyakhta were much hampered by 
the complex and burdensome customs system. Traders trav- 
elling between Moscow and Kyakhta were stopped at numer- 
ous check-points, and, in addition to the ten per cent duty 
on goods and personal funds brought from European Rus- 
sia to Siberia levied by the central Siberian customs post 
at Verkhoturye, they were faced with various additional 
expenses in other Siberian towns—duties, levies and _ all 
kinds of legal and illegal fines that went to line the pockets 
of local officials. And Chinese merchandise brought to Mos- 
cow was subject to a strict price ceiling, which not uncom- 
monly forced the dealer to incur a loss. 

All this naturally encouraged smuggling: Kyakhta became 
the focus of a lively contraband trade which undermined 
the rationale of the caravans alarmingly. An official document 
of 1737 notes sourly that Moscow cannot seem to provide 
enough fur for the caravans, whereas ‘at this time there is 
[fur] in Peking, conveyed thither by Russian merchants, 
more than-thrice that available to the official caravan, and 
from this there arose a great hindrance to the last caravan 
in its trade and a great depression of price offered for govern- 
ment goods’ [170, 93]. 

The slow growth of Russo-Chinese trade did not satisfy 
the demand of the mushrooming populations of Siberia 
and Mongolia.'* Luxury goods-~silks, porcelain, precious 
stones, etc. — were all very well, but the Siberians were inter- 
ested in tea, tobacco, cheap cotton cloth, sugar and other 
such everyday items. And, beside the ubiquitous fur Siberia 
could offer home-produced items such as iron implements, 
leather and coarse woollen cloth. 

Thus, regardless of all difficulties, the private share of 
the trade with China grew, as did the overall turnover of 
goods at Kyakhta. In 1744 the Chinese sold goods to the 
value of 287,500 roubles there and bought goods worth 292,800 
roubles [170, 162]. The Russian historian Semyonov cal- 
culates that in eight months of 1746 Russian traders obtained 
Chinese goods worth 177,100 roubles by sale or barter [{163, 
199]. Over the same period (1745-1746) the official caravan 
in Peking managed to sell only 100,000 roubles’ worth of 
merchandise. 


In 1745, ten Siberian towns including Yekaterinburg had a total pop- 
ulation of some 185,000 [170, 298]. 
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Increased demand in Russia for items such as tea, tobacco 
and rhubarb awakened Chinese interest. A settlement called 
Maimacheng (‘Trading Town’) grew up close by on the 
Mongolian side of the border, to serve the Chinese as a com- 
mercial base for their trade with Kyakhta. 

Though trade in Kyakhta was closed down in 1737, 1738, 
1744 and 1747 — usually on account of minor incidents (fight- 
ing, thieving) or violation of the trading regulations — 
its turnover continued to mount, especially from 1741, when 
the state caravans began to pass that way. In December 1743 
the Russian Senate accorded it the status of a trading settle- 
ment and fixed the priviledges for those living in or around 
it. 

The settlement of Tsurukhaitu, established as Kyakhta’s 
counterpart according to the terms of the Treaty, was on 
the left bank of the Argun, some 320 km from Nerchinsk. 
It proved to be a remarkably inconvenient place to Russian 
trade. One of Kyakhta’s main advantages was its relative 
accessibility : it was linked to Irkutsk, a gubernatorial centre 
from 1736,'* by a convenient water-route (Angara-Baikal- 
Selenga). Tsurukhaitu, on the other hand, was a long way 
from any of Siberia’s important towns, and the journey 
there from Irkutsk involved at least two transfers from water 
to land transport. Another disadvantage was the fact that 
the nearest woods were some 53 km away, so that fuel had 
to be fetched from the Chinese side of the border. Tsurukhaitu 
was too far from the caravan route from Selenginsk to Peking 
to share in its side benefits——notably trade in fur and rhu- 
barb—-as Kyakhta did. Russian traders came there only 
to supply the markets of Nerchinsk governorship. Visitors 
from Irkutsk were rare. The available Russian merchandise 
did not tempt Chinese merchants at all, so no counterpart 
to Maimacheng sprang up on the other side of the frontier, 
though a small group of entrepreneurs from Naun’ did 
make a regular appearance there. This second trading post 
therefore never had more than local interest and never at- 
tained a turnover of any significance [170, 162]. 


'4In 1736 a Senate decree had split Irkutsk guberniya from Tobolsk 
guberniya and made the vice-governor of Irkutsk directly responsible to the 
Siberian administration. 

'S The Russians called them Mergentsy; they called themselves Gussai. 
(61 sn concluded that they were probably Daur from area round Naun 
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With the collapse of the caravan trade in the 1750s, Kyakhta 
became the hub of trade between China and Russia and 
retained this position for over a hundred years. 


Kyakhta after the return 
of the last official caravan 


The first half of the 18th century was particularly auspi- 
cious for Russia’s merchant classes. The volume of Russian 
foreign trade increased from 6,340,000 roubles in 1726 to 
19,300,000 roubles in 1758—a_ threefold leap. Rus- 
sian exports to Europe included hemp, flax, iron, and linen, 
and Russian merchants were found in England, Germany, 
Persia and China, playing as active a role abroad as they did 
at home. Several merchants became large-scale industrial- 
ists: Zatropeznov and Tverdyshev, for instance, were pivotal 
to the development of industry in Yaroslav! and certain 
metallurgical works in the Urals. Others were accorded the 
right to collect state levies—in 1748, Matveyev, a Moscow 
merchant, was given Senate permission to collect the Siberian 
tobacco levy —or granted control over principal government 
monopolies. Representatives of Russia’s commercial class 
were even invited to discuss a new tariff system adopted in 
1757. 

By the mid-18th century, Russia’s merchants were a signifi- 
cant social force whose interests the government had to take 
into account; from their increasingly influential position 
they demanded wider rights, more favourable conditions 
of trade, the abolition of government monopolies, a reduction 
of customs levies and so on. In the 1750s the government 
made several concessions to them. 

In April 1754 internal customs duties and the tax on person- 
al funds brought into Siberia were abolished; this had a 
seismic effect on internal trade and Russo-Chinese commerce. 
The same year saw the inauguration of a merchant bank which 
offered loans on the security of goods at six per cent interest, 
and was a boon to the Kyakhta merchants, who were desper- 
ate for credit. Four years later, in 1758, merchants from cen- 
tral Russia who traded in Kyakhta were allowed to pay their 
taxes by promissory notes, to be discharged within six months -— 
a privilege which was not extended to the Siberian traders 
until 1781. 
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Numerous complaints about arbitrary bureaucratic behav- 
iour, embezzlement, illegal levies, inflated dues and so on 
forced the government to take further measures. From 1755 
representative of the Kyakhta traders was included in the 
customs staff who was to be present when goods were valued 
and levies calculated. On 3 January 1757 the Irkutsk magis- 
trate’s office requested the Selenginsk administration to 
choose “good and dependable people who have some knowl- 
edge of quality and price in Chinese and Russian merchandise 
and especially in furs, who can read and write ... who have 
no truck whatever with business and accounts and are not 
in arrears with the government. And having chosen, to send 
them to the customs house at Kyakhta with all speed, that 
they may take up their appointed tasks there’ [33 sht. 7]. Such 
careful attention was lavished on Kyakhta as the sole prop 
of Russo-Chinese trade after the caravans ceased. 

The Far East was again capturing Russian attention. A 
Dane in Russian service named Vitus Bering made two expe- 
ditions in obedience to Peter I’s command to find out ‘whether 
Asia and America are joined’ [101, 83] though in fact Dezh- 
nev had found the answer in 1648. The first expedition was 
in 1725 to 1729. On the second, between 1732 and 1743, he 
landed on the Alaskan coast and explored several of the 
Aleutians. In the 1740s and 1750s trapping expeditions travel- 
led along the Okhotsk coast in Kamchatka and Chukotka. 

The difficulty of maintaining contact with these expedi- 
tions and with the inhabitants of the north-east again prompted 
the Russian government to consider using the Amur to link 
eastern Siberia with the Sea of Okhotsk. Since 1689, when 
abandoned by the Russians, the banks of the Amur had 
remained a deserted no-man’s land. 

But the frontier between Russia and Qing China to the 
east of Nerchinsk had never been defined. Therefore, not 
wishing to make any vexatiously unilateral moves, Elizabeth I 
asked her ministers in 1753 to invite a Chinese embassy to 
discuss the issue. Vassili Bratishchev and Ivan Yakoby were 
sent with an invitation in 1757, but returned from Peking 
empty-handed. 

This diplomatic failure put the Russian government into 
an unpleasant position. Their only alternative was to main- 
tain contact with the garrisons and civilian inhabitants of 
the north-east—and supply them with their most basic 
needs— through Yakutsk, which was expensive and fraught 
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with other difficulties. But still they had no desire to jeopar- 
dise Sino-Russian trade by irritating the Qing. 

Chinese merchants, in the meantime, were trying to get a 
firm foothold in the Russian market by accepting long-term 
orders for various manufactured items from Russian traders. 
New enterprises, which produced cloth to Russian specifi- 
cations, began to spring up. These goods bore special seals 
and were packed with particular care in preparation for their 
long journey.'° 

China’s rulers had a stake in Russo-Chinese trade too: 
the Qing needed horses and the Russian and Buryat horse- 
breeders east of Baikal could supply them. Between 1759 
and 1761 alone 44,500 roubles’ worth of horse moved south- 
wards through Kyakhta. Other Russian offerings were in 
great demand too, but heavy Russian export taxes tended 
to deaden the market and gave rise to numerous consulta- 
tions between the authorities from both sides of the frontier.’” 

After the caravans ceased to operate the turnover at Kyakhta 
began to soar—from 837,000 roubles in 1755 to 1,358,000 
roubles in 1760, while the income from customs duties grew 
from 193,000 roubles to 238,000 roubles. In sum, the Kyakhta 
customs duties poured 1,375,900 roubles in the Treasury 
between 1755 and 1761. In 1760 when Russia’s gross income 
from foreign trade was 18,600.000 roubles, Kyakhta’s 1,358,000 
roubles constituted 7.3 per cent of that sum. 

It should be said, however, that this data gives a rather in- 
accurate picture of the Kyakhta boom, since transactions 
there were exclusively in kind; no cash whatever changed 
hands. The export-import imbalance, which usually told 
in favour of the Russians, was due to the fact that all Russian 
merchandise was valued by Russian officials —normally 
internal customs officers—who priced the goods according 
to prices on the internal market, which were higher than those 
paid by the Chinese merchants. And conversely, the prices 
for Chinese merchandise were set according to information 
gleaned from the Russian traders, who naturally understated 
them. 


16 Tn 1759 Count P. I. Shuvalov, head of Elizabeth’s government in all 
but name, sent to Siberia via the Siberian administration a detailed edict 
specifying the forms and colours of these seals [95, 137]. 

On 17 June 1759, for example, the Russian and Manchu frontier author- 
ities met to discuss the return of refugees, and definition of the frontier and 
the export tax issues. 
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The pure barter at Kyakhta—used by Marx as a classic 
example to illustrate his exposition of this type of trade [2, 
131-132]—affected not only the statistics; it also complicated 
the dealings between the Russian traders, producers and 
customs officials. The traders of Kyakhta, in fact, circulated 
a special brochure to voice their complaint that they ‘tied up 
their capital for long period by paying cash for goods to barter 
with the Chinese and could not pay their customs duties 
immediately after concluding their transactions with .ne 
Chinese. Only having sold the bartered goods on the inte: nal 
market did they recoup capital and find themselves in « posi- 
tion to pay duty. However, duty was demanded immediately 
on conclusion of the original transaction, there in Kyakhta, 
which hampered their trading activities not a little’ (128, 17]. 

The Russian government stepped in to ease this burden. 
From 1758 traders from central Russia were permitted to 
pay duties by promissory notes called in after the bartered 
goods had been sold. In 1755 internal customs posts in Tyumen, 
Verkhoturye and elsewhere were abolished, leaving only the 
frontier customs houses operative [v. 128, 17, 18]. 

Maimacheng was also booming, under the watchful eye 
of the Manchu authorities. The dzarguchei (the name given 
in the Russian sources to the local Qing commissar) had issued 
secret instructions enjoining the Chinese merchants to pre- 
sent a common front to the Russians, give away no trade secrets, 
use all the wiles at their command to beat down Russian 
prices and raise their own—to form, in fact, a speculative 
cartel. Punishments for transgressing the 16 rules of conduct 
included fifty strokes of a bamboo rod, six to ten days’ impris- 
onment, annulment of the right to trade for up to two months 
and expulsion from Maimacheng [v. 128, 31-33]. 

These instructions, once operative, naturally told on Rus- 
sian successes in Kyakhta, but they did at least foreshadow 
the regulation of trade on the Chinese side and encouraged 
the Russian traders to co-ordinate their actions too. 

By the end of the 1750s the Kyakhta-Maimacheng opera- 
tion was well under way and its future looked bright. 


A pause in the Kyakhta trade 


The favourable commercial climate was suddenly clouded 
by political disturbances which resulted in a sharp downturn 
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of Russo-Chinese trade in 1762. Within the next five years, 
commercial activity grounded to a complete halt. 

The cause of all this was the Manchu-Dzungarian war, 
which ended in 1757, when Qing forces seized the region around 
the River Yili, a key sector of Dzungaria. ‘The victory,’ 
states a Chinese historian, ‘was won through the merciless 
and almost total annihilation of the people of Dzungaria. 
In its heyday Dzungaria contained over 200,000 families, 
or over 600,000 people; after the military defeat, three-tenths 
of the population was massacred by Qing troops, four-tenths 
died of smallpox and those who had escaped death were 
obliged to flee to Kazakh lands within the frontiers of Russia’ 
[149, 549]. 

Among the numerous refugees from Dzungaria who fled 
to the vassal Kazakh khanates in 1757 was Amursana, a hero 
of the anti-Qing resistance; in 1758 Sheren Khan of Dzungaria 
also found refuge there and accepted Russian suzerainty. 
The Qing government immediately began to demand the 
return of the fugitive khans in highly insulting language, 
and on 20 July 1758 Major-General Kari von Fraundorf, 
commander of the Siberian forces, reported that Manchu 
forces were massed on the frontier, ready to fall on the vassal 
khanates. ‘They have the intention to attack Russian for- 
tresses,’ he reported, ‘but when exactly is not known’ [34, 
sht. 1]. 

The Russian government, aware that the Emperor Qianlong, 
flushed with his Dzungarian victories, would take conciliation 
as an encouragement to increase the pressure on Kazakhstan, 
refused outright to give up Amursana and Sheren. For their 
part the khans, who enjoyed Russia’s patronage, were ready 
to beat off the invaders with Russian help.'® 

Yet the tsarist government, its hands full with the Seven 
Years’ War, cautioned the commanders of the Siberian 
fortresses against making any deliberately provocative moves 
on the Dzungarian frontier. 

The K yakhta trade, meanwhile, had made enormous strides. 
In 1755 its share of a flourishing foreign market, which brought 
a gross income of 32,200,000 roubles, had risen to 8.3 per 
cent (2,644,000 roubles). During Catherine II’s reign (1762- 
1796) the government continued to give Kyakhta its due 


181 1757 Nurali Khan promised the Russian envoy Tevkelev 30,000 
armed men to fight the Qing [v. 100, 208]. 
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attention, regulating and developing it by financial, commer- 
cial and administrative means. 

On 31 July 1762 the official caravan trade was called off. 
Henceforth all those who wished to continue trading on the 
frontier or in Peking would be issued with permission on 
payment of the established duties. The restrictions imposed 
in 1731, 1734, 1739 and 1752 on trade in Kamchatka beaver, 
lynx, Nerchinsk and Yakutsk squirrel, black, brown, grey 
and red fox, and Kamchatka and Yakutsk sable were rescinded 
[96, 310-311]. 

Russia had not lost all hope of restoring friendly relations 
with China and in particular of resurrecting the mutually ad- 
vantageous trade in Kyakhta. On 28 August 1762, Catherine 
II told the Collegium of Foreign Affairs that a high-ranking 
embassy led by Count Ivan Grigorievich Chernyshev, a 
gentleman-in-waiting, would go to China preceded by Kro- 
potov, a lieutenant in the Guards, who would inform the 
Qing government that the embassy was on its way. 4 

The Russian religious mission in Peking had been cut off 
since the caravan trade collapsed. Kropotov’s secondary 
commission was therefore to organise a private merchant 
caravan in Selenginsk and hand the profits from its transac- 
tions in Peking to the religious mission. The private mer- 
chants were less than enthusiastic: high transport costs and 
Qing intransigence in past years had discouraged them. 
Thus Kropotov was forced to violate the recently-issued 
manifesto and organise an official caravan—the last of 
its kind, as it turned out.” 

Kropotov was in Peking from 28 April to 12 August 1763. 
He was not well treated and the Senate’s letter about the pro- 
jected embassy remained unanswered until he was crossing 
the frontier on the way home — obviously a calculated snub 
to the new Empress. Qianlong rejected, in arrogant terms, 
the Russian suggestion: ‘In the Russian Empress’ intention 
to send an embassy to greet me, I perceive her eagerness 
to please me; for my part, whether I shall send an ambassador 
to Russia or not remains to be seen’ [96, 316]. 

The Russian government responded in kind, asking Yakoby, 


'? Kropotov had been commissioned by Peter III on 30 April 1762 to 
inform the Qing court of Elizabeth’s death, but Peter’s own death and the 
accession of Catherine II on 20 June 1762 had delayed his departure. 

The caravan’s 50 camels and 30 horses carried 8,923 roubles’ worth 
of government-owned fur, which was sold for 14,720 ‘roubles. 
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commander of Selenginsk, to inform the court that they felt 
the Qing communication warranted no reply. 

In view of the continuing concentration of Qing troops 
in Dzungaria and Kashgaria and the consequent threat to 
the Kazakh and Kirghiz vassal khans, Catherine II’s edict 
of 28 November 1763 warned them to ‘always have close by 
a sufficient number of soldiers’, in order to discourage the 
Manchus from making ‘any encroachments of any kind’ 
[100, 212). 

But Yakoby was simultaneously ordered to do anything 
he could to encourage the Manchus to change their minds 
about Kyakhta. Far from showing a more positive attitude 
towards the Kyakhta trade, however, they seemed determined 
to kill it altogether: they removed all the Chinese merchants 
from Maimacheng and billeted soldiers in their empty houses 
and depots. Kyakhta was not to operate normally again 
until 1768. 

Both sides suffered considerable financial loss; immense 
amounts of capital invested in trading premises, depots and 
merchandise lay dormant, and suppliers had to make fresh 
outlays in seeking new markets. 

One of the Russian students of Chinese attached to the 
religious mission in Peking noted that ‘the unpleasant re- 
percussions of the breakdown in commercial relations was 
felt in Peking itself from 1763 to 1780 by the ministers, cour- 
tiers and the well-to-do who liked to wear Siberian fur and 
Kamchatka beaver’ [167, 222]. 

The breakdown, though directly motivated by immediate 
military and political considerations, also reflected the iso- 
lationist tendencies that emerged with renewed force during 
Qianlong’s reign. Victory over weak and relatively small 
neighbouring peoples had prompted the Qing to view China 
as one of the world’s strongest states. Moreover, the tradition- 
al dogmas of Chinese diplomacy classed any initiative on 
the part of any foreign power as an attempt to curry Chinese 
favour, a willingness—nay, eagerness—to accept Chinese 
suzerainty. Brought suddenly face to face with the consider- 
able military and technical pre-eminence of Europe, the 
rulers of China rapidly drew in their horns: total isolation 
from the outside world became the prime motif of Qing foreign 
policy. 

Merchants were forbidden to travel abroad; ships were 
limited in size in order to restrict maritime traffic to Chinese 
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coastal waters. Qianlong closed all his sea-ports to foreign 
trade in 1757, with the sole exception of Canton, where trade 
was conducted by the gonghang, monopoly guilds that were 
subject to strict Imperial control. 


Kyakhta revived 


In crushing an Uigur revolt in 1764, the Qing government 
strengthened its position in the conquered territories of 
East Turkestan, which bordered on Russian lands. Qing 
involvement in the south and south west —in Tibet, Annam, 
Burma, and Nepal— made the Manchu keen to secure their 
northern frontier against attack. It was therefore important 
to come to terms with Russia, especially in view of the fact 
that Russia, unlike other Western states, had always ap- 
proached China as an equal. 

In February 1765, Yakoby informed St. Petersburg that the 
Qing court appeared ready to begin talks: five senior officials 
were on their way to the frontier. The Russian government 
welcomed this news and appointed Kropotov as royal pleni- 
potentiary, on the basis of his previous dealings with China. 

The talks between Kropotov and Fulu” culminated in 
the signing of the Supplement to the Treaty of Kyakhta on 
18 October 1768. 

This agreement firmly endorsed the peaceful initiatives 
of the Kyakhta Treaty. It was decided to bury the refugee 
issue, ‘to demand them back no more’ [72, 22]. In response 
to pressure from traders, the Supplement stipulated to abolish 
customs collections at Kyakhta and Tsurukhaitu [72, 22]. 
Paragraph 10 of the Kyakhta Treaty, which laid down pro- 
cedures and punishments connected with violations of the 
frontier regulations, was altered and various other clarifica- 
tions introduced. 

Once the new agreement was signed, Chinese merchants 
were again allowed access to Maimacheng, and it was business 
as usual at Kyakhta and Tsurukhaitu— which meant that 
Tsurukhaitu rose from commercial obscurity only when 
trade at Kyakhta stopped for whatever reason. Kyakhta’s 


*1 Fulu, who acted ‘on the command of the Emperor of Taiqing’ (Dai 
Qing — the Great Qing — was the official designation of the Manchu dynas- 
ty), was an ashan yi amban, a counsellor-second-class [41, 28], which title 
contemporary Russian diplomatic sources render as ‘vice-governor’. 
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commercial role grew steadily after the signing of the agree- 
ment in 1768, and in 1772 it became the sole channel of legal 
Russo-Chinese trade. The table below gives the pattern of 
growth from 1768 to 1785, when operations were again tem- 
porarily halted (figures in roubles, at contemporary rates 
[127, 73]). 


Value of Russian 


Year merchandise (incl. Value of Chinese Turmover Customs levies 
re-export of foreign goods 
goods) 
1768 25,477 25,477 50,954 7,309 
1770 1,351,977 1,271,738 2,623,715 495,290 
1775 1,365,825 1,278,584 2,644,409 453,278 
1780 2,700,187 2,700,187 5,400,374 545,979 
1785 1,805,926 1,805,926 3,611,852 347,579 


The frontier authorities closed Kyakhta three times during 
this period, in reaction to local disturbances: in 1775 for 
three days, in 1778 for two years and 13 days (to 29 April 
1780) and again in 1785, when normal operations were not 
officially resumed until 1792. 

These unnecessary lacunae ran counter to the economic 
interests of both countries. Radishchev mentioned, for in- 
stance, that the 1785-1792 embargo was damaging to ‘the 
settlers of Barabinsk’: ‘In the absence of trade with the Chinese 
the number of transports and merchants passing through 
has lessened. The transports were of value in that they needed 
to purchase oats, hay and food for the carters’ [159, 74]. 
Each time the ban was lifted, stocks were generally sold quick- 
ly, which speeded up the turnover in subsequent years, espe- 
cially after 1768. 

The range of merchandise in Kyakhta during the 1770s 
and 1780s was considerably wider than that offered by the 
caravans, which had carried largely sable. At Kyakhta up 
to 7 times more fur was sold — and even this was not enough 
to cover the cost of the Chinese goods available there. Various 
new items, such as heavy cloth and linen appeared on the 
scene. 

Yet fur did not lose its primacy: in 1757-1784 it accounted 
for 85 per cent of the Russian exports. The nature of the con- 
signments changed considerably, however: squirrel moved 
into first place (average yearly exports varied from 2,000,000 
pelts to 4,000,000 pelts; the high point was 1781, when 
6,100,000 pelts were sold), followed by ermine (140,000 to 
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400,000 pelts), sable (6,000 to 16,000 pelts), polecat (20,000 
to 50,000), fox (8,000 to 25,000 pelts), silver fox (300 to 1,200 
pelts) and polar fox (10,000 to 15,000 pelts). 

Fur came to Kyakhta not only from Siberia, Kamchatka 
and Alaska” but also from abroad. In the period 1768 to 
1785, between 30,000 and 50,000 beaver pelts, 5,000 to 10,000 
otter pelts and consignments of lynx, fox, corsac, rabbit, 
musquash etc. flowed through Russia from outside sources. 

Annual export of other goods also boomed: of lambskin 
and sheepskin from 600,000 to 1,000,000 units; of worked 
leather from 50,000 to 80,000 units; of linen cloth from 
3,000 to 15,000 arshins (1 arshin was approx. 70 cm); of 
cloth, mostly coarse woollen cloth, from 50,000 to 100,000 
arshins. Exports of foreign cloth, particularly from Germany, 
ultimately overtook exports of Russian-made cloth. Less 
important but still deserving, of mention are sheet-iron (1,000 
to 1,500 sheets) and saiga~” horn (up to 300,000 units per 
year). 

Imports from China changed even more remarkably. 
Precious stones, silver and gold, which had been the mainstay 
of the official caravan imports especially in the early days, 
either dropped out of the picture or were imported in insig- 
nificant quantities. The import of other luxury goods such 
as costly silks and velvet also declined, being overtaken 
by items in everyday demand: cotton and silk cloth, raw 
silk, loaf sugar, tobacco, tea, star anise and curtains. The 
two most popular forms of cotton were kitaika™ (up to 300,000 
bolts yearly) and daby”’ (between 200,000 and 380,000 bolts). 
Indeed, so important was cotton to the Kyakhta trade that 
fora period kitaika was used as a medium of exchange there. 
Kamka** was the most sought-after silk (10,000 to 20,000 
bolts a year); between 600 and 4,000 bolts of other silk were 

_ Grigori Shelekhov, a native of Rylsk in Kursk gubernia, landed a three- 
vessel expedition on Kodiak island, off the Alaska shore, in 1784 and founded 
some permanent Russian settlements there. In the following year he explored 
the mainland. planting the Russian flag in North America. 

3 Saiga is a species of steppe antelope found in Central Asia whose 
transparent amber horns were much in demand by practitioners of Tibetan 
medicine. 

a, Kitaika was a light cloth, usually blue or black but occasionally cherry- 
re 
> Daby was a light clothing fabric, usually blue. 

A generic term for a wide variety of Chinese silk. The most expensive 


were the plain weaves or semi-plain weaves, which cost up to three times 
more than kitaika. 
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imported yearly. From 1780 to 1785, imports of raw silk 
fluctuated between 200 and 400 poods a year. Silk thread 
was imported in approximately the same quantities. 

Tea was a relatively unimportant import at this time: 
about 12,500 poods of baikhov”’ tea came from China each 
year, and slightly over 17,000 poods of brick-tea. But its popu- 
larity was growing, not only among Russia’s eastern peoples 
but also west of the Urals, and when Kyakhta was closed it 
was imported by sea, through England. 

The number of direct participants in the Kyakhta trade 
mounted steadily on the Russian side. In 1768 official permis- 
sion to do business there was granted to six private companies 
based in central Russia: the Moscow firm was to specialise 
in beaver, otter, heavy cloth and velveteen; the Tula firm in 
lambskin and catskin; the Arkhangelsk and Vologda firms 
in northern Russian furs (fox, fox paws, otter); the Kazan 
firm in Siberian leather and other skins; and the Tobolsk 
firm in Siberian furs. Another weighty element at Kyakhta 
were the traders—some of them, like Andrian Tolstykh 
and Grigory Volkov, businessmen of high standing — who 
accompanied the trapping expeditions to the seaboards of 
northern Asia and America and brought beaver, otter, polar 
fox and other costly furs from Kamchatka and Alaska to 
K yakhta. 

Two large markets also helped to swell Kyakhta’s turnover. 
The Irbit market” was a major commercial focus in eastern 
Russia throughout the 17th and 18th centuries; the Nizhni 
Novgorod market came into prominence during the last 
quarter of the 18th century. Fur from Arkhangelsk and 
Vologda, cloth from Moscow and Yaroslavl, and Volga 
leather were bought by merchants on their way to Kyakhta, 
and the bulk of Chinese imports also changed hands here”. 


27 The origin of the name has caused some controversy. One explanation 
is that it comes from the Chinese word bai, meaning ‘white’, because of the 
unripe white leaves sometimes found in it. Another, more likely, possibility 
is that it comes from baihuo, which means ‘wholesale’: baikhov tea was 
generally crated in large quantities, unlike other varieties which came in 
smaller packs marked with the producer’s name. 

28 The Irbit settlement, founded in 1635, lay between Verkhoturye and 
Tobolsk. Its fine pasturelands made it a convenient stop-over for passing 
caravans. 

° Chinese merchandise left Kyakhta in spring along the Selenga-Baikal- 
Angara route to Yeniseisk, where it was loaded onto carts and taken to the 
Moskovskaya wharf on the River Ket, some 105 km from the Yenisei. The 
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Maimacheng, patronised by merchants from the largest 
towns of northern China (coming through Kalgan and Urga) 
and occasionally by visitors from elsewhere, was mush- 
rooming too. By the end of the 18th century there were some 
hundred shops there, 37 of them quite large. Maochang, 
a townlet about 100 km away from Peking, served as a two-way 
clearing house. 

In winter, goods were carried to and from Maimacheng 
by camel-trains organised in Mongolia; in spring, summer 
and early autumn, until the camels came from the pastures, 
they were transported on two-wheeled carts drawn by horses 
or bullocks. Sometimes goods were stored in Urga or in the 
Mongolian villages between Urga and Maimacheng, so 
as to avoid a build-up of stocks in Maimacheng which would 
depress prices. Russian sources give a clear picture of Chinese 
business sense and organisation: Russian traders, operating 
on crudely self-seeking principles, were faced by a solid front 
of Chinese companies united into guilds. 

Chinese commercial procedure was already intricate and 
highly developed. Chinese merchants were divided into 
three categories, according to the scope of their activities 
and their disposable capital. The first category consisted of 
24 large-scale operators in the provincial towns with capital 
amounting to not less than 6,000 roubles each; the 18 provin- 
cial merchants in the second group had not less than 3,000 
roubles each; the third category — 12 provincial and county 
merchants — required a capital of not less than 500 roubles. 
Each category formed companies: there were usually four 
companies of each category in one town. Together they 
agreed on strictly defined territorial limits, set prices for 
the coming three years and more, and settled a profit margin 
of 12 per cent on home-produced goods and 4 per cent on 
items from abroad. The first and second categories had 
government protection in the form of grants on particularly 
favourable terms, the right to issue monetary notes (from 
300 to 1,000 roubles for the first category; 100 to 500 roubles 
for the second) and letters of credit to be realised at face 
value within four to twenty-four months. The companies 
were organised so as to ensure maximum stability and inter- 


goods reached Tobolsk along the Ket, Ob and Irtysh and thence travelled 
down the Tobol and Tura, were carried overland to the Chusovaya and 
arrived at Nizhni Novgorod via the Kama and Volga. The entire journey 
took three years. 
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nal discipline. Their members effectively lost the right to 
secede; a first-category merchant could withdraw his capital 
after 100 years, a second-category merchant after 50 years 
and a third-category merchant after 25 years. They received 
only 20 per cent of the company profits; the rest was ploughed 
back into the concern. 

Daughter-organisations, such as the ‘trustee’ banks, exer- 
cised far-reaching control over the members’ conduct and 
private lives, as is shown in this extract from the company 
rules: ‘The bank observes peace, quiet and general calm among 
the merchants, artisans and those of both sexes who serve 
the society, and extirpates luxury, idleness, unruliness and 
all transgressions’ [quoted from 170, 303]. 

The responsibility of the elected company directors extend- 
ed beyond the company and its trustee bank to the opera- 
tions of other commercial and manufacturing concerns (inc- 
luding foreign firms), the building of bridges, public facilities 
and fortifications, the digging of canals, the supervision of 
supplies in the area under their jurisdiction, and so on. 

This high level of organisation put the Chinese merchants 
at some advantage vis a vis their Russian counterparts, espe- 
cially in view of the forms of trade that evolved at Kyakhta. 


Commerce in Kyakhta in the 
late 18th century 


Kyakhta’s adherence to the barter system hampered cal- 
culations of relative value and made accounting a nightmare. 
Price fixing was always a vexatious and long drawn-out 
procedure. When transactions would not balance, the mer- 
chants used various expedients, including temporary credit 
notes, to iron out the discrepancy. 

In such circumstances, success hinged on co-ordination 
of national effort. The Russian traders complained to the 
authorities that they were losing out because they were at 
odds or even in competition with each other, while the well- 
organised Chinese, under the watchful eye of their official 
supervisor, presented a single face to the Russians, agreed 
their prices in advance and collaborated in all kinds of ways 
to increase their advantage. And thus, according to Trusevich, 
the Chinese merchants got their Russian merchandise for 
a third of its value [v. 170, 248]. 

The resultant misunderstanding sometimes closed K yakhta 
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down altogether, at one stage for as long as seven years (1785- 
1792). The discussions on the reopening of Kyakhta during 
this lengthy intermission naturally touched on ways of improv- 
ing its commercial organisation. 

The final outcome of these talks was the ‘International 
Protocol’, signed on 8 February 1792 by Ludwig Nagil, 
governor of Irkutsk, and Song Yong, ashan yi amban of 
Urga. The Protocol, reasserting the principles of the Kyakhta 
Treaty, called on the authorities on both sides of the frontier 
to do everything possible to prevent serious indebtedness. 
This, while leaving the barter system in operation, at least 
gave officials the right to interfere in accounting procedures 
and regulate matters in Kyakhta to a certain extent. 

Russian efforts centred on bringing the traders together 
and reaching agreement on conditions of trade. The compa: 
nies chose proxies to value the merchandise and establish 
its rate against the kitaika cotton which was used as the me- 
dium of exchange —to calculate, in other words, the relative 
value of Chinese and Russian goods in joint consultation. 
The regulations they issued remained in force for a year. 

Shelekhov’s American Company was a major influence 
in Kyakhta. It merged with Mylnikov’s Irkutsk Trading 
Company and in 1798, three years after Shelekhov’s death, 
became the Russian-American Company. The Russian gov- 
ernment accorded the Company enormous privileges: it 
had prospecting rights along the north-west coast of America 
from latitude 55° north to the Bering straits, and in the Kuriles, 
Aleutians and other Pacific islands; it could open up new 
territory, found settlements and trade with carte blanche. 

The Russian-American Company became Kyakhta’s main 
supplier of beaver pelts, sealskin and other expensive furs. 
It pioneered the promotion of Chinese merchandise in the 
American north, stimulated trade in Kyakhta and motivated 
the burgeoning Russian companies there to reconsider their 
organisational principles. The Manchu contribution to orga- 
nisational efficiency centred on stricter procedural regula- 
tions: Chinese merchants were forbidden to cross over to 
the Russian side, where they would be beyond Manchu 
jurisdiction. An edict issued by the Emperor Jiaqing on 7 
August 1797 specified: ‘All commerce conducted by trading 
people from the Inner Lands (China) with the barbarians 
is based on the barbarians’ coming to trade in the Inner 
Lands. It has never yet been known for tax-paying people 
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from the Inner Lands to cross the frontier and go to them 
spontaneously. Thus, for example, the trade with Russia 
at Kyakhta, in Yili (Kuldja) and elsewhere with the Kazakhs 
and Buryats ... in Kashgari and Yarkend with the Andyan 
and other Muslim barbarians has always been conducted 
in this fashion, with permission being given only to visiting 
foreigners on condition that they trade with our trading 
people by coming into the Inner Lands’ [186, juan 3,1]. 

Despite the attitudes here expressed, the Qing encour- 
aged Chinese activity in Kyakhta as a means of increasing 
their hold over Mongolia and as a significant source of 
income. 

Between 1792 and 1800, despite occasional setbacks, the 
overall turnover in Kyakhta grew from 4,900,000 roubles 
to 8,300,000 roubles—that is, by almost 70 per cent (at 
contemporary rates) [127, 97]. The types of goods which 
changed hands altered considerably. The role of fur continued 
to decrease—from 85 per cent of the total merchandise in 
1757-1784 to 70 per cent in 1792-1800—primarily due to a 
fall in the export of the more expensive furs (sable, silver 
fox and ermine). The popularity of squirrel (up to 7 million 
pelts per year) and corsac (up to 70,000 pelts per year) con- 
tinued to grow, and several new, cheaper furs—catskin 
(up to 387,000 units), fox paws and hare—came onto the 
market. Fur from the islands of the northern Pacific and the 
Russian settlements in Alaska, where fur seals, beavers and 
otters were culled on a wide scale, began to appear at Kyakhta 
in large quantities. 

The decreased importance of fur in Sino-Russian trade 
was directly linked with an increase in the range of Russian 
goods offered for export. At the end of the 18th century non- 
fur items constituted 30 per cent of the total, which compares 
well with the 15 per cent recorded in the preceding 15 years. 
Home-produced and re-exported European heavy cloths, 
iron implements, leather and livestock on the hoof were the 
most significant non-fur items. 

The picture of imports from China was changing too, 
with tea in the forefront [128, 26; weight in poods}: 


Year Black | Green Brick-tea Total 
1798 14,398 6,704 25,875 46,477 
1799 19,816 8,402 24,098 52,316 
1800 30,017 8,387 31,450 69,854 


The peoples of the Russian Empire showed varied pref- 
erences in tea: the Siberian hunters and miners liked black 
brick-tea,*° because it kept well and was the cheapest; the 
Kazakhs, Kirghiz and Kalmucks drank green tea*' without 
sugar to quench their thirst; and black baikhov tea, especially 
its better-quality blends, was a favourite beverage throughout 
Russia. 


Kyakhta’s significance in the Russian 
and Chinese economies 


Kyakhta was highly beneficial to both countries, the more 
so as trade there extended in quantity and scope. It invigorated 
the fur business in Siberia, Kamchatka, the northern Pacific 
islands and North America; it spurred the development 
of the leather, textile and silk industries in Russia. The upsurge 
in leather imports to China, which began in the 17th century, 
soon made an impact at home: by the end of the 18th century 
there were 13 tanneries in Irkutsk alone, and the tanneries 
of Tobolsk and Tyumen were justly famed. This success 
story owes much to government efforts to stimulate animal 
husbandry in Siberia: a royal edict of 1799 offered various 
privileges to new inhabitants of the Baikal-Angara-Nerchinsk- 
Kyakhta area who agreed to engage in stockbreeding. The 
idea was that this region should become an important leather- 
and wool-manufacturing base. 

Siberia’s first textile mill opened in 1733 [v. 60, 546] but 
went through a difficult period. before beginning to respond 
to the growing Chinese demand in the 1790s. Between 1790 
and 1797 the Telma mill produced 32,200 arshins of cloth, 
most of it bound for China. 

Russian silk production was galvanised by the import of 
raw silk from China, especially during the reign of Catherine IJ, 
when the Russian elite started to ape the West European 
nobility’s penchant for silk. Mills sprang up in European 
Russia, and Siberia’s first was built in 1747, on the left bank of 


30 Made from lower-quality remainders pressed into slabs weighing 
about two kilograms each. 

3! Lucha —a yellowish-green aromatic drink often made more pleasant 
by adding dried jasmine. Black tea (in Chinese hongcha-—red tea) is made 
from the same dark green leaves, but they are fermented before being dried. 
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the Angara near Irkutsk, by a merchant called Prokopiev. 
The second, Glazunov’s, was sited right in Irkutsk, in 1755. 
A list of Russian manufacturing concerns drawn up in 
the late 18th century shows that another was operating 
near Tobolsk by then. Home-based artisans, using Chi- 
nese raw silk and yarn, also contributed to Siberia’s silk 
output. 

Mining in Siberia also felt the effects of Kyakhta. The 
Petrovsk metallurgical factory opened in Eastern Siberia 
in 1788 played a major part in the economic development 
of Siberia: its wide-profile output, supplemented by that 
produced in individual workshops, found a ready market 
in China. 

The trade with China brought the road-builders to Siberia. 
In 1763 the Yekaterinburg (Sverdlovsk)-Kungur road _ to- 
wards Moscow was opened and construction began on the 
Great Siberian Highway — from Yekaterinburg through Tyu- 
men, Ishim, Tomsk, Mariinsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk and 
beyond, branching off to Kyakhta. The route blossomed 
with ‘coaching stations’— permanent settlements of peas- 
ants who made a reasonably good living, as Radishchev 
observed, from helping to transport goods between European 
Russia and Kyakhta, and thereby aided the economic de- 
velopment of Siberia. 

In 1765 the government had two ships built to transport 
merchandise across Baikal. A beacon was placed near the 
village of Posolskoye. 

In 1769, 1781 and 1792 the governor of Irkutsk was ordered 
to begin a road around Baikal, though it was Igumnov, an 
Irkutsk merchant, who actually finished the job in 1803 
[127, 368]. 

Table | below shows that K yakhta’s share of Russia’s foreign 
trade, especially with Asia, was substantial in the latter half 
of the 18th century [170, 214]. Distant as it was from the main 
economic centres, the Chinese border accounted for about 
one-twelfth of the total foreign trade turnover and over 60 
per cent of the trade with Asia. 

Table 2 shows the importance of silk and cotton cloth 
imports — though tea was already not far behind [170, 215). 
Even tn 1785 to 1792, when trade in Kyakhta was halted, 
the Russian customs continued to register large batches of 
imported silk and cottons; so popular were they in Siberia 
during those years that the closure of Kyakhta appears to 
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Kyakhta’s role in Russia’s foreign trade Table One 


Overall fo- Proportionate signifi- 
reign trade Breakdown cance of trade with 
Year tumover China 
(roubles) 
Trade Trade in all in trade 
with with foreign with Asia 
Asia China trade (percent) 
(inc. (roub- (per 
China) les) cent) 
{roub- 
les) 
1758-1760 
(average) 19,000,000 2,400,000 1,600,000 8.7 67.6 
1760 18,600,000 ky 1,400,000 7.3 
1775 32,200,000 2,600,000 8.3 ¢ 
74 613 


1792 58,700,000 7,100,000 4,300,000* 


* Korsak [127, 97] gives 4,900,000 roubles 


Table Two 
Silk and cotton imports from China 
Silk cloth Cotton cloth 
Year Total im- From Proportio- Totat From Propor- 
ports China nate signi- imports China tionate 
(roubles) {roubles) ficance of (rou- (rou- signifi- 
imports bles) bles) cance 
from China (per 
(per cent) cent) 


1758-1760 990,000 170,000 17.4 1,020,000 500,000 49.9 
1778-1780 910,000 210,000 23.2 1,990,000 1,063,000 53.2 
1790-1792 1,660,000 100,000 6.1 4,600,000 1,600,000 34.8 


have had little effect. Radishchev commented on their wide 
currency: ‘By reason of its cheapness, kitaika is used not 
only in Siberia but throughout Russia by people of middle 
rank and in particular by the female sex. Daby is almost all 
bought up in Siberia and is almost unknown in Russia. 
All the townsfolk and villagers wear shirts of it: the more 
well-to-do as everyday wear, the rest as holiday garb’ 
[159, 61]. 

In the latter half of the 18th century, Kyakhta’s fame 
spread to Western Europe; it became an international focus 
of the China trade. From 1768 to 1785, for instance, up to 
100,000 arshins (approx. 75,000m) of European cloth, mainly 
Prussian, flowed through Kyakhta every year [162, 13]. Fur 
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from Norway, Canada and the United States was also sold 
there. 

The situation at Kyakhta had a marked influence on inter- 
national trade: when it was closed, prices for Chinese mer- 
chandise, notably for tea, climbed steeply. The reverse oc- 
curred when Kyakhta reopened. Radishchev observed that 
during the seven year closure (1785-1792) ‘they bought ... 
tea brought from England, Holland and Denmark, which 
tea cost three or four times (less M.S.), therefore the amount 
transported through the ports, above all through St. Petersburg, 
grew; but the poor people, who drank tea on high days and 
holidays or who contacted the insidious malady of aping 
the luxurious habits of the rich—those who lived in Russia 
used veronica or mother-of-thyme; those who lived in Siberia 
used the so-called meadow tea’ [159, 27]. 

Kyakhta funnelled Chinese merchandise not only to Siberia 
and Russia, but also to the Middle East and Western Europe. 
Chinese silks. porcelain and tea had long been common in 
those parts of the world; in the later 18th century goods such 
as cotton fabrics, rhubarb root and aniseed began to reach 
ween ee through the agency of Russian merchants 
[170, 

Trade with Russia stimulated China’s major manufactories. 
Cotton production in northern and central China flourished 
in the later 18th century, when 2,850,000 arshins of kitaika 
(approx. 2,000,000 m.) and 720,000 arshins of daby (approx. 
550,000 m.)—enormous quantities for those days— were 
exported to Russia. 

Kyakhta affected tea more strongly than any other com- 
modity. The giant Sanxing Trading Company was created 
and granted monopoly rights to export tea via Kalgan and 
Kyakhta: it purchased stocks wholesale from all parts of the 
country —even as far afield as Fujian and Zhejiang —and 
also took charge of the green and black brick-tea that was 
manufactured in the Yangtse valley especially for the Siberian 
market. 

Small-scale manufacture of silk, porcelain, tobacco, loaf 
sugar and similar goods also benefited from the Kyakhta 
outlet. 

And finally Kyakhta drew an influx of Chinese merchants 
and officials, and their capital, into Mongolia. Way stations, 
Qing garrisons and other vital facilities were distributed all 
along the caravan route through China and across the border 
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in order to ease the flow of traffic. There is no doubt that 
Peking rated Kyakhta high on its list of priorities. 


* * * 


The 18th century saw a significant growth in Sino-Russian 
economic contact. The Kyakhta Treaty (1727) ended the 
period of sporadic caravan trade and ushered in a phase of 
regular commercial intercourse via Kyakhta-Maimacheng. 
The large Chinese commercial concerns, and tea producers 
and vendors, the Russian cloth manufacturers and_ the 
fur-traders of Siberia, Kamchatka and Alaska met and did 
business on an ever-widening scale which profited both 
countries. 

This well-regulated and equitable trade with Russia bore 
no comparison to the way in which West European countries 
were trying to pressurise the Qing government into opening 
their southern ports to ‘free’ trade and offering the Europeans 
privileges which ran counter to the laws and traditions of 
China. 

The Manchu Emperors, especially Qianlong, were keen 
to maintain friendly relations with their northern neighbour. 
Russia was more than happy to respond, since Sino-Russian 
trade satisfied economic needs felt by the country as a whole 
and by Siberia—so distant from Russia’s commercial and 
industrial centres—in_ particular. 

The rulers of both countries expressed a personal interest 
in the commercial exchange. A decree issued by Jiaqing in 
1799 stated: ‘Russia, from the time that commercial intercourse _ 
was inaugurated in the Kyakhta region, has maintained 
friendly relations with us, which can in no way be compared 
with [our relations with] the Oirats and Kazakhs’ [186, juan 
3, 2-la]. Catherine II’s attitude was equally favourable. 

The Russian religious mission accepted by Kangxi in 1715 
was the only permanent European representation in Peking. 
Its members studied the Chinese way of life and served as 
intermediary between the Russian government and the Man- 
chu authorities. 

Sino-Russian relations, being based primarily on trade, 
naturally experienced some difficulties. Not the least of these 
was the enforced fixation on Kyakhta and Maimacheng, 
although ‘moon-lighting’ went on all along the extensive 
frontier. Another development which told negatively 
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on Kyakhta was the growth of maritime trade: tea, 
fabrics, European heavy cloth and other staples of the fron- 
tier trade began to move between China and Europe over the 
waterways. 

The days of Kyakhta’s primacy were numbered. The prim- 
itive commercial procedures employed there had served 
their purpose, and change was in the air. 


—E_ 


Chapter Five 


TRADE IN THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


Progressive developments in the early 19th century stemmed 
directly from the French Revolution of 1789 to 1794. Lenin 
summarised its influence thus: ‘Take the great French Revo- 
lution. It is with good reason that it is called a great revolution. 
It did so much for the class that it served, for the bourgeoisie, 
that it left its imprint on the entire nineteenth century, the 
century which gave civilisation and culture to the whole of 
mankind. 

‘In the nineteenth century, however, what the great French 
revolutionaries had begun was continued, carried out piece- 
meal and finished in all parts of the world!’ [19, 371-372]. 

The French Revolution’s democratic ideas were variously 
received in various countries, the reception depending on the 
position of the bourgeoisie — a progressive force at the time — 
and the strength of the remnants of feudalism in any given 
state. 


Russia in the early 19th century 


The early 19th century brought Russia into the Napoleonic 
Wars, a long and exhausting battle which ultimately — after 
the French invasion of Russian territory-—threatened the 
very existence of the Russian state and roused the people to 
unite in defence of their motherland. 

The defeat of Napoleon on Russian soil and his consequent 
ejection from the occupied lands of Central and Western 
Europe raised Russia’s prestige in the eyes of the world. Yet 
the tsarist government used this success to shore up the power 
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of the monarchy, the reactionary aristocracy and the clergy. 
The Holy Alliance set the tone of Russian foreign policy — 
she was to be the bastion of the aristocracy and land- 
owning class in its opposition to the revolutionary ferment 
in Europe. 

Yet the Napoleonic Wars had a progressive influence on 
Europe as a whole, and on Russia too. The Russian armies’ 
extended campaign in Europe and the impact of European 
science and social thought on broad sections of Russian society 
galvanised Russian spiritual and material culture and prompted 
a shift to higher forms of capitalist production. ‘Napoleon's 
imperialist wars continued for many years, Lenin noted, 
‘took up a whole epoch and exhibited an extremely complex 
network of imperialist’ relationships interwoven with national 
liberation movements. And as a result, through all this epoch, 
unusually rich in wars and tragedies (tragedies of whole peo- 
ples), history went forward from feudalism to “‘free” capitalism 
[T5511 

Conflict between the new, more progressive capitalist 
mode of production which was emerging from the Russian 
feudal system and the outmoded, reactionary production 
relations of that same system involved various sectors of Rus- 
sian society ina de ane g movement against autocracy, aris- 
tocratic privilege and serfdom. The first half of the 19th century 
was punctuated by violent, unsynchronised peasant rebellions 
(notably on the Don in 1818-1820, the ‘cholera riots’ of 1830- 
1831 in central Russia and the Volga rising of 1839). The 
serfs rose from their misery to take revenge on their landlords, 
then fled the estates to begin a new life in the Caucasus, the 
new industrial regions or on the railway construction sites. 

Democratic ideals also seized the progressive aristocratic 
intelligentsia. The most significant socio-political event of 
the early 19th century was the revolt of the Decembrists, the 
first Russian revolutionaries to strike an open blow against 
autocracy and serfdom. In Lenin’s words: ‘Russia witnessed 
the first revolutionary movement against tsarism in 1825” 
[10, 242]. The Decembrists failed primarily because they were 
not in effective contact with the people — but nonetheless the 
revolutionary repercussions of their bold gesture told on the 
progressive intelligentsia for generations to come. 


' Lenin added a footnote: ‘I call here imperialism the plunder of foreign 
countries in general and an imperialist war the war of plunderers for the 
division of such booty’ [15, 51]. 
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In combating the new tides which were rising, Nicholas I 
relied basically on the gigantic ramified bureaucracy which 
he had created; the police and bureaucracy used their unche- 
cked power to terrorise all strata of society. Yet even so the tsar- 
ist government was forced by social pressure to trim its sails, 
conceal its true goals and even at times to have recourse to 
declarations of ‘progressive abolition’ of serfdom, ‘appease- 
ment’ of the peasantry by means of ‘voluntary’ agreements 
with landlords (the plan put forward by the secret Kiselev- 
Speransky committee, which sat from 1835 to 1839) and other 
such manoeuvres. None of these ‘innovations’, even if realised, 
would have had the slightest effect on the status quo: during 
the period covered by this chapter, Russia remained a monarchy 
based on the feudal power of large landowners and a strong- 
hold of European reaction. But tsarism was ultimately unable 
to alter the objective course of Russian history. 

The capitalist mode of production made great strides in 
the field of industry and transport; only the village remained 
on the sidelines. The number of industrial concerns in Russia 
(excluding mining industries but including small workshops 
and manufactories) grew from 2,423 in 1804 to 5,261 in 1825 
and to 9,994 in 1854 [121, 15]. The industrial workforce grew 
accordingly: from 224,800 in 1804 to 340,600 in 1825 and 
860,000 in 1860; the percentage of free (non-serf) labour 
increased steadily, especially in the manufacturing industries 
(87 per cent in 1860 against 48 per cent in 1804). 

Industrial development was also reflected in regional 
specialisation. The central and northern non-black-earth 
guberniyas — which centred on Moscow, Vladimir and Yaro- 
slavl_— became essentially industrial while the southern and 
south-western regions— Kursk, Tambov, Penza, Oryol, Pol- 
tava, Minsk, Vitebsk, and Novorossiya— adhered to agricul- 
ture and stockbreeding. Internal trade snowballed as the 
industrialised areas began to seek buyers beyond the immediate 
vicinity for their ever-mounting output; there were about a 
thousand markets in Russia at this time, the largest being 
that at Makarievo, which in 1817 was transferred to Nizhni 
Novgorod. 

Siberia was also experiencing an industrial and agricultural 
upswing. The Siberian economy was unique in that it was 
based on free, non-serf labour. The tsarist government, only 
too aware of the volatility of the serfs, had deliberately chosen 
not to settle large numbers of them in Siberia (see, for example, 
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a Cabinet decision dated 12 August 1830 to ‘categorically 
forbid’ such an undertaking [86, sht. 1]). 

Siberia was settled by non-serf peasants, artisans, traders 
and workers who had quit government-run or estate-based 
concerns. 

Nothing prevented the peasants from joining the urban 
workforce if they wished. Commenting on Siberia’s freedom 
from the disadvantages of serfdom, Lenin wrote: ‘However 
rapidly poverty is increasing among the people in Siberia, 
the local peasant is nevertheless much more independent 
than the “Russian” peasant and he has not been trained to 
work under the bludgeon’ [13a, 96]. 

Mining also progressed by leaps and bounds. By the first 
half of the 19th century the Altai district was second only to 
the Urals in the number of workers engaged in mining and 
metallurgy. Russia rose to the forefront of gold-producing 
nations thanks to the success of Siberian prospectors; in 1850 
Siberia produced two-thirds of Russia’s gold. 

Transport was naturally affected by the boom in industry, 
urban development and domestic and foreign trade. The 
larger rivers, many of them joined in the early 19th century 
by relatively small canals, remained a major means of trans- 
port. Railways came second, in the face of opposition from 
the tsarist government, who considered them to be a threat 
to ‘public morality’ and a pointless waste of capital. A railway 
construction project was indefinitely shelved in 1835. 

But the expansion of the internal market and the example 
of capitalist Europe’s use of railways for commercial purposes 
forced the Russian government to reconsider. In 1839 a largely 
strategic Warsaw-Vienna link was begun and between 1842 
and 1851 Petersburg and Moscow were joined by rail. 

Russia’s foreign trade flourished— increasing 2.2 times 
over this period, with exports consistently outweighing imports 
[121, 11]—as her internal situation improved and her interna- 
tional position strengthened. A notable development at this 
time was Russia’s emergence as a sea-power, a process which 
was stimulated by the first Russian round-the-world voyage, 
undertaken in 1803 to 1806 by Captain-Lieutenants Kruzen- 
shtern and Lisyansky on the corvettes Nadezhda and Neva 
[v. 49, 51]. The expedition was charged with delivering goods 
from the Russian-American Company to Russian settlements 
in Kamchatka and North America, taking Rezanov’s embassy 
to Japan and establishing commercial relations with southern 
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China through the port of Guangzhou. In the spring of 1804, 
after visiting Hawaii, the ships parted company: Kruzen- 
shtern took the Nadezhda to Japan and Kamchatka, while 
the Neva went to Kodiak island. They met up in November 
1805 in Guangzhou. 

The investigations in the Pacific, undertaken to fulfil the 
expedition’s scientific role, made a tremendous contribution 
to navigation, oceanography and the geographical knowledge 
of the area. A number of islands were discovered. The expe- 
dition received worldwide acclaim. 

Russia’s assumption of the role of a major sea-power brought 
a new tension to her relationships with other world powers, 
especially England: the arena of confrontation broadened 
to include the Far East as well as the Balkans and the Middle 
East. England already had a firm foothold in India and 
was making the most of the Russo-Turkish facedown; she now 
advanced on ‘the interior of Asia’, which, Engels explained, 
was open to attack ‘from two sides by English trade; from 
the Indus and from the Black Sea’ [6, 14-15]. 

The first Opium War gave England bases in southern and 
central China (Guangzhou, Shanghai, Ningbo, Fuzhou and 
Xiamen), from which she extended her control over sea traffic 
between Europe and the Far East. English ships, closely fol- 
lowed by those of other Western nations, began to appear in 
the Sea of Okhotsk and off Kamchatka and the Russian posses- 
sions in North America. 

Russia’s prime concern here was to keep contact with and 
assure the security of her Far Eastern possessions. The urgent 
need to find a short and safe route into the area brought the 
Amur into the picture once more. This broad highway to the 
sea, discovered by Poyarkov’s expedition over a century 
previously, was to provide the answer that Russia was seeking, 
especially since Qing China, her attention fully occupied by 
the pressure from the West, had absolutely no interest in the 
no-man’s-land on the Amur left bank. In 1854 a Russian 
convoy entered the Amur from the sea, set up the outpost of 
Nikolayevsk and made contact with a Russian force coming 
downriver from Shilkinsky zavod. The Russian government 
then informed Peking and began to make regular use of the 
Amur route. 

In sum, Russia became a foremost world power in the 
mid-19th century and strengthened her position in the Far 
East considerably. As China’s relations with England and the 
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other Western states deteriorated, the Russian government 
continued to pursue a policy designed ‘to construct our rela- 
tions in accordance with the current situation ... to preserve 
friendly relations between our two states’. 


China's situation at home and abroad 


China was still a backward feudal state at the dawn of the 
19th century. The Manchu court stood firm against any inno- 
vations in jealous defence of the feudal system, and was able 
to succeed thanks to the support of a large military machine 
which had grown up in the course of several victorious 18th 
century campaigns against weaker and even more underde- 
veloped countries (the annexation of Dzungaria in 1757 and of 
Kashgaria in 1759, and the subjection of Burma in 1770, of 
Annam in 1790 and of Nepal in 1792). 

Economic development was hampered by government 
attempts to usurp ownership of, or at least extend control 
over, all but the tiniest manufactories. The country’s largest 
porcelain concerns, in Jingdezhen (Jiangxi Province), the major 
silk and cotton mills in Jiangning, Suzhou and Hangzhou and 
numerous other enterprises were directly controlled by impe- 
rial officials. They were normally worked by forced labour and 
subject to other forms of non-economic forms of constraint. 

The government deliberately limited shipbuilding: it was 
altogether forbidden in Zhili and Shandong provinces, permit- 
ted in Manchuria up to a limit of 32 feet (with one mast and 
no deck) and in the southern maritime provinces a limit of 90 
feet with two cannons, 10 handguns and no more than 30 jin 
of powder) [v. 102, 62]. 

The centuries-old mining industry, bereft of government 
support and weighed down by exorbitant taxation, began to 
go under — and in so doing reflected a general trend in Chinese 
industry. Economic development in every sector languished 
under the burden of official control and vicious taxation, 


2 From Alexander I’s instructions to Ambassador Golovkin on his de- 
parture for Peking in 1806 [31, vol. IT, 154]. 

Bichurin’s data shows that only 10 per cent of the copper-mining in- 
dustry’s output went onto the free market: 10 per cent was taken in taxes 
and 80 per cent was bought by the government at absurdly low prices. The 
Guangxi lead mines paid a 20 per cent output tax and the expenses of the 
security and administrative personnel imposed on them by the government 
[v. 102, 105}. 
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which at times amounted to daylight roberry.* And the gigan- 
tic official rake-off, far from being ploughed back into industry, 
was hoarded or used to purchase luxury goods. Convinced 
that manufacturing was a secondary, ‘inferior’ kind of occupa- 
tion, the Manchus deliberately suppressed it and prevented 
the growth of large urban enterprises. 

Consequently, the towns became no more than administra- 
tive centres where as a rule only the industries which served 
the nobility flourished. They were thus unable to take their 
rightful place in the economy and play the positive role that 
they had in Europe during the collapse of the feudal system. 

Karl Marx noted one important result of the separation of 
town and country. ‘The broad basis of the mode of production 
here (in India and China— M.S.) is formed by the unity of 
small-scale agriculture and home industry, to which in India we 
should add the form of village communities built upon the 
common ownership of land, which, incidentally, was the 
original form in China as well’ [la, 333]. In the early 19th 
century the village generally supplied its own needs for manu- 
factured goods. Urban-rural trade thus developed at a snail's 
pace and the natural economy, mainstay of the feudal system, 
lost little ground. 

Chinese trade operated within strictly centred geographical 
subdivisions agreed between the town-based merchant guilds. 
The moneylender-— the prime source of capital, particularly 
in the village — exercised control not only over the circulation 
of goods, but even over their production, and land became a 
favourite object of speculation. The usurers bought up land 
from ruined peasants for a derisory sum and either sold it at a 
vast profit or rented it out on terms that effectively enslaved the 
tenant. 

The impoverished peasants headed for the towns but, 
finding no work in the underdeveloped industries there, sank 
to join the army of the urban poor. By the early 19th century 
Peking, Guangzhou and other towns were awash with paupers 
who, united into organised groups each with its own leader, 
posed a constant threat to the well-to-do. 

Resentment of their impoverishment and lack of right 
drove the people to mass action against the alien Manchu 
dynasty, the leading champion of the feudal order. 


* Annual income from taxes (excluding excise duties, fines etc.) amounted 
to 44,000,000 liang—about 1,000,000 poods of silver [v. 102, 99}. 
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A multitude of secret societies, brotherhoods and sects— 
the Bailianjiao (The White Lotus), the Sanhehui (The Triad), 
the Gelaohui (The Union of Elder Brothers), the Tiandihui 
(The Union of Heaven and Earth), the Hongmen (The Hong 
Brotherhood) and others—bound themselves to overthrow 
the Qing and restore the former Chinese dynasty of the Ming. 
A peasant rising fomented by the Bailianjiao in 1796 was not 
fully suppressed until 1804. And in the early 19th century the 
government was also fighting pirates in the southern maritime 
provinces of Guangdong, Fujian and Zhejiang. 

Qing diplomatic expertise also left much to be desired: 
they were arrogant in international dealings, continued to 
insist on humiliating rituals for representatives of foreign 
powers and to subscribe to the staggering belief that the Celes- 
tial Kingdom was sovereign over all other states in the world. 
The fruits of European progress, spiritual or material, remained 
an object of Manchu scorn. A letter from the emperor to 
George III declared: ‘As your ambassador can see for himself, 
we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange or inge- 
nious and have no use for your country’s manufactures...’ 

Behind the pomp and luxury of the Qing court, however, 
lurked a deep-rooted stagnation, conservatism and _ total 
inability to cope with the threat from the West. The Manchus 
classed Western influence as a danger to the traditional bases 
of Chinese society and hence to their own power. They thus 
rejected innovation of any kind for fear that it might lead the 
people to doubt the emperor’s claims to divine origin, might 
shake them from their passive submission to ‘Heaven’s envoy’. 

By the beginning of the 19th century, the Qing Empire had 
ceased to be an active force on the world scene: most of its 
energies were directed towards isolating China from influence 
of the capitalist West and preserving at all costs the outmoded 
feudal means of production in Chinese industry. 

Meanwhile, her international position was deteriorating 
sharply. The capitalist power — first England, then the USA — 
were storming the isolationist barricades with mounting 
determination. English and American industrialists saw China 
with her 400 million people as an almost bottomless market? 


5 Kyuner provides the following population figures: in 1683-115 
million; in 1760 — 200 million; in 1842 — 419.6 million [132, 21-24]. Bichurin 
also assesses the Chinese population in the 1840s as around 400 million 
[102, 41, 52]. 
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and a rich source of cheap labour and raw materials — a temp- 
tation that the colonial powers could not resist. 

The English trading bourgeoisie were far from contented 
with access to China only through the port of Guangzhou 
and the agency of the gonghang (the monopoly trading compa- 
nies). After trying in vain to extend the possibilities by diplo- 
matic means (the missions of Earl Macartney in 1792 [v. 69] 
and Amherst in 1816), England began to apply military pressure 
with a total disregard for Chinese customs and laws and for 
all previous agreements. 

In November 1839, after provoking yet another conflict 
with the Manchu authorities by contravening the embargo 
on the import of opium, England ordered her ships to open 
fire on Chinese junks near Hongkong. Thus began the First 
Opium War. 

The Imperial court, afraid to engage the people as a whole 
in the conflict against England, capitulated after three years 
of minimal resistance. The Nanking Agreement (29 August 
1842) and the Supplementary Protocol (8 October 1843) 
imposed an indemnity of 21 million dollars, declared five 
Chinese ports — Guangzhou, Shanghai, Ningbo, Xiamen and 
Fuzhou—open to English trade, established the English 
right to found extraterritorial settlements there, and settled on 
a ‘just’ tax of not more than 5 per cent of the value of English 
imports. Similarly inequitable treaties were signed with Ameri- 
ca and France in 1844, with Belgium in 1845, and Sweden and 
Norway in 1847. 

Defeat in the First Opium War had disastrous consequences 
for China at home and abroad. The era of Qing expansion had 
ended with the 18th century: and worse than that, China 
faced the possibility of losing conquered territories in Indochi- 
na, Korea and Mongolia. An internal social crisis brought 
about by the invasion of Western capital simmered threaten- 
ingly. The secret societies intensified their activities, calling 
on the people to rise against the Manchus. Marx summed up 
the situation as follows: ‘Chinese industry, dependent on 
manual labour, succumbed to competition from the machine. 
The imperturbable Middle Kingdom vas aroused by a social 
crisis. The taxes no longer came in, the state reached the brink 
of bankruptcy, the population sank en masse into pauperism, 
erupted in revolts, refused to acknowledge the mandarins 
of the emperor or the priests of Fo’ [5, 266]. 

Thus, by the mid-I9th century the picture was grim. The 
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Qing dynasty had proved its utter political and economic 
incompetence, its inability to defend China against the en- 
croachment of the Western powers. The country’s future now 
hinged on the Chinese people, on whether it was strong enough 
to oust the blighted Qing regime, reject isolationism and tap 
the wellsprings of international progress in material produc- 
tion, science and culture. The alternative was continued suffer- 
ing under Qing domination, under its policy of social and 
national oppression. 


Russo-Chinese relations 
in the early 19th century 


In the first half of the 19th century the international! situa- 
tion motivated both China and Russia to further their friendly 
relations. China’s major external threat came from England, 
the world’s leading colonial power at that time. England was 
also Russia’s number one competitor in Europe, the Middle 
East and Far East, where the English fleet was an ever-present 
menace to Russian possessions in north-east Asia and North 
America. A letter from Pestel, the governor-general of Siberia, 
to Foreign Minister Rumyantsev, dated June 1810, illustrates 
Russian fears: ‘Motivated by the reliable information received 
in Irkutsk concerning the hostile actions of the English fleet 
in 1808 off Canton (that is, the English attempt to seize Ma- 
cao— M.S.) and by our present position vis a vis England, 
all necessary precautions were taken against an attack, however 
unexpected, by the English on the port of Okhotsk or on mer- 
chant ships plying the seas in that vicinity’ [31, vol. V, 470]. 

Anglo-American expansionism told on Sino-Russian trade. 
English traders made determined incursions into the Russian 
possessions in North America, where they cheated the local 
hunters shamelessly, bartering weapons and ammunition for 
furs which they later sold in Guangzhou. Buldakov, head of the 
Russian-American Company’s Central Board, complained to 
the tsarist government that ‘citizens of the North-American 
United States who began to enter the area (the Russian posses- 
sions in the north-west— M.S.) on seagoing trading vessels 
in 1792, 10 to 15 a year, obviate the Company in their trade 
with the aboriginal Americans ... receiving from them every 
year, in addition to other furs, up to 15,000 seals and up to 
5,000 beavers for the goods they carry, which are most often 
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weapons, such as cannon, falconets, pistols, swords and other 
pernicious objects, and powder’ [31, vol. V. 241]. One aim of 
this dispatch was to acquaint the government with the harm 
thus suffered by Sino-Russian trade in Kyakhta, where as few 
as two to three thousand beaver pelts were changing hands 
annually. 

As Kyakhta was the sole channel of Sino-Russian trade, 
its problems drew government attention on both sides. On 28 
November 1803, the Senate requested the Lifanyuan’s permis- 
sion to send an embassy to Peking; a favourable reply arrived 
on 29 August (10 September) 1804 [v. 31, vol. II, 127]. In 
January 1806 Count Golovkin’s embassy arrived in Urga; 
the Senate explained the delay by the impossibility of prepar- 
ing ‘in so short a time’ an embassy ‘concomitant with the 
dignity of the two great royal majesties’ [31, vol. II, 128]. 

The ambassador was to congratulate the emperor on his 
accession in 1796, to ‘explain certain other things which touch 
on the apportionment of land,° which have until now been 
left undecided’ [31, vol. III, 177], and to raise the question of 
permitting trade all along the frontier, or at least on the frontier 
with Xinjiang, and allowing Russian trading ships (including 
the Kruzenshtern-Lisyansky expedition) into Guangzhou. 

The mission was, however, aborted, The Nadezhda and Neva 
arrived in Guangzhou without prior warning and the irritated 
Qing court, unable to openly withdraw its agreement, blocked 
Golovkin’s way into Peking by a series of minor harrassments, 
including demands that he perform various embarrassing 
rites.’ After waiting 33 days in Urga, Golovkin refused to do 
what was required of him and returned to Kyakhta. 

The Manchu court accused him of refusing to perform rites 
observed by previous Russian ambassadors (including the last, 
Count Vladislavich-Raguzinsky) and demanded that his go- 
vernment punish him. 

The Russian government defended its ambassador on the 
grounds that those same genuflections had been performed by 
previous envoys only in the emperor’s presence. The Senate 


© The establishment of the frontier along the Amur. Rumyantsev, then 
Commerce Minister (later Foreign Minister) had suggested that the govern- 
ment announce to the imperial court that the left bank of the Amur was 
Russian territory [v. 31, vol. Il, note 124). 

Representatives of the Lifanyuan who met Golovkin in Urga told him 
to genuflect to an ‘altar’ (a wooden platform with three burning candles), 
although ambassadors were only normally asked to do this in the emperor’s 
presence. 
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wrote to the Lifanyuan: ‘We desired to send to you an embassy 
as a sign of our friendship and you evinced a desire to receive 
it. We sent you an embassy but you placed various obstacles 
on its way to Peking, first at the frontier and then in Urga. 
Consequently, you are enjoined to explain why all this took 
place and take seemly measures through which it will be possible 
to eradicate the cause of such unpleasantness, for we are 
convinced that Count Golovkin is not deserving of the slight- 
est reproach’ (31, vol. III, 179]. Alexander J personally approved 
Golovkin’s action and ordered that he stay in Siberia as 
Russia’s extraordinary and plenipotentiary ambassador to 
China [45, 66-67]. 

The exhaustive Russian explanation of the Nadezhda and 
Neva incident calmed Manchu fears of an Anglo-Russian plot 
to back up England’s insistence on the right of free trade in 
Guangzhou. In answer to Lifanyuan letters of 16 January-and 
25 February 1806, the Senate wrote on 15 May 1806: “We 
hasten to explain to you with all possible precision and detail 
the circumstances which caused us not to warn you of the 
approach of the aforementioned ships. Three years ago the 
aforementioned Russian-American Company sent ships to 
the American coast and desired to receive permission for these 
ships to cross the Eastern Ocean, to enter the port Canton 
should unforeseen circumstances or commercial necessity so 
dictate and sell their merchandise there on precisely the same 
basis as that observed by all European merchants who trade in 
Canton, making use of this right granted by your government. 
We commissioned our plenipotentiary and extraordinary am- 
bassador, Count Golovkin, to explain all these circumstances 
personally in Peking, and sent him thither, assuming that he 
would be in Peking before our ships should appear in Canton... 
But it so happened, due to unforeseen obstacles which our 
embassy met on its way to Peking, that the aforementioned two 
ships arrived in Canton at the same time that our ambassador 
was still in Kyakhta, and therefore the explanations sent with 
our extraordinary and plenipotentiary ambassador, Count 
Golovkin, did not reach you in time’ (31, vol. III, 175-176}. 

The commercial activities of the Nadezhda and Neva were 
left to the discretion of the Qing government. ‘If you should so 
will, send back the aforementioned two Russian ships now in 
Canton having permitted them to sell their cargo and take on 
Chinese merchandise. If you do not wish to do this which we 
expect from you as a proof of your friendship and good- 
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neighbourliness towards the Russian Empire, then send them 
back without having permitted them to sell their goods, but 
without thereby oppressing one whit the commanders of the 
Russian ships, for in such case we will take it as a sign of your 
ill-will towards us’ [31, vol. Ill, 16]. 

Convinced that no Anglo-Russian plot was in the air, the 
Qing government did not prevent the sale of furs from the 
Nadezhda and the Neva or the purchase of kitaika, porcelain 
and tea. The exchange was not entirely successful, however: a 
great influx of fur into Guangzhou (in 1805, 18,000 beaver 
pelts had come on English and American ships and with the 
Kruzenshtern expedition) and a famine which prevented 
northern merchants from travelling southwards allowed the 
gonghang to set strikingly low prices. In 1804, a beaver pelt 
would fetch between 23 and 24 piastres; by the time the Russian 
ships arrived in 1805, the price had fallen to 18 piastres. More- 
over, Shmelin, a Russian-American Company steward aboard 
the Nadezhda, reported that the 4,421 Russian beaver pelts 
and other furs were sold, and the Chinese purchases made, 
through an English firm which took a commission of five per 
cent of the value of the goods.” This inauspicious beginning 
brought home to the Russians that maritime trade in southern 
China was dominated by the English which deprived them of 
the direct access to Chinese merchants, and that the use of 
English commercial mediation might well vex the Manchus, 
which was the last thing that Russia wanted. 

The Senate’s explanation of the Guangzhou incident swayed 
the opinion of the imperial court in Russia’s favour. lakinf 
(Bichurin), head of the religious mission in Peking, and Tre- 
skin, the civil governor of Irkutsk, who had met Manchu 
officials several times in Maimacheng, both reported that the 
emperor, disturbed by English activity in the south, was willing 
to receive a Russian embassy. Rumyantsev, the Russian foreign 
minister, reported to Alexander I that Treskin had spoken 
to the same officials who had blocked Golovkin’s path; they 
had assured him that the next ambassador would be required 
to genuflect only to the emperor. [31, vol. VI, 705]. Iakinf, 
meanwhile, had seen the dispatch on the Treskin talks received 
in Peking, which attributed the initiative in the renewal of the 
embassy to Treskin and spoke highly of him. Iakinf wrote to 


® The Company had offered two per cent. The English firm replied that 
the goodwill of the general director of the Canton customs house did not 
come gratis {31, vol. III, 18] 
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Treskin that ‘by such a flattering report on you, he (the local 
official — M.S.) actually wished to prove to the court his own 
correctness, presenting you as a person who knows the rules 
of civility, or of policy, and thereby attempted on the one hand 
to undermine the suspicion that would fall on him by cause 
of the embassy’s return, and on the other hand to support his 
previous opinion that we ourselves would not have been the 
cause of an event so unwelcome to us’ [31, vol. VI, 706}. 

So unclear was the situation that Rumyantsev and Pestel, 
the Siberian governor-general, advised the tsar to wait for a 
clearly-worded overture before showing any willingness to 
renew the embassy [31, vol. VI, 705]. Yet the Russian Foreign 
Ministry was even then drawing up plans for the projected 
high-level negotiations which showed that the preservation 
of good relations with China was a paramount priority. As 
Rumyantsev put it to Pestel: ‘His Majesty the Emperor, 
having made it a firm principle not only to preserve firm friend- 
ship and neighbourly relations with the Chinese Empire but 
also to use every opportunity which might bring her closer to 
Russia by means of mutual advantages which would accrue 
to both states, has deigned to look with pleasure on the desire 
expressed in the [Manchu officials’] letter to hold a meeting 
with the governor of Irkutsk’ {31, vol. V, 97]. 

Mounting pressure from England in the south forced the 
Qing government to review its good and equitable relations 
with Russia in a more realistic light. Pestel reported a sudden 
improvement of atmosphere at Kyakhta and Maimacheng 
(31, vol. V, 484]. The Qing administration was doing its best to 
remove the bad taste left by the Golovkin affair. The religious 
mission also had pleasant tidings to convey. In the words of 
one of its members: ‘I consider it my duty to add that during 
the entire period of our stay within the Chinese frontiers ... 
we were able not only to feel but to see for ourselves that we 
were among dear friends... In a word, while among the Mun- 
gals, Chinese and Manchu, we were all to the last man pleased 
with the friendly treatment we received, with the proffered 
help, especially in the course of our journey, and with the 
flattering assurances of those whom we met face-to-face 
that the Russians are preferred by them over all other peoples 
who seek rapprochement with them’ [31, vol. IV, 642]. 

These comments fairly reflect the feelings of the majority of 
those Chinese who had done business with Russians or encoun- 
tered them in other ways. 
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Despite the mutual interest in the development of relations, 
no ambassadorial contacts were made throughout the first 
half of the 19th century and the questions which Golovkin 
was to have broached remained unresolved. 

The Kruzenshtern expedition had reported, mistakenly, 
that the mouth of the Amur was not navigable. The Russian 
government decided therefore to drop the idea of sending 
Russian ships down that river and to maintain contact with 
the Far Eastern settlements via Yakutsk. Nor did it choose 
to press the request for access to Chinese ports: while England 
was being so importunate in this sphere, Peking would hardly 
be delighted to hear Russia joining the chorus. 

The lack of Qing interest in ambassadorial contact with 
Russia was largely due to the Manchu isolationist policy 
which they had pursued with particular fervour since ships 
under Western flags had begun to haunt the south coast 
of China. The imperial court did not wish to exchange ambassa- 
dors; and to receive a Russian ambassador unilaterally, 
they felt, would set a precedent which England would attempt 
to exploit. 

The Jesuit community and the Russian religious mission, 
established in the early 18th century, remained alone in Peking. 
The Kyakhta-Maimacheng connection was still the major 
channel of Sino-Russian intercourse and of interpersonal 
contact between administrators and traders. 


Kyakhta 1800-1825 


When Sino-European maritime trade staggered under the 
impact of the Napoleonic Wars, European traders turned 
their attention to Kyakhta and the Nizhni Novgorod market, 
which prompted the Russian government to reform the Kyakh- 
ta trading procedures. On 15 March and 5 October 1800 two 
regulatory instructions brought Russian trading activity on 
the frontier under government control.’ Pricing policy, an 


2 Transgression of the new or restated rulings was punished quite severely. 
The undercutting of established Russian prices or inflation of Chinese prices 
and the taking and giving out of goods without immediate payment was 
punished by a fine equal to 15 per cent of the value of the goods changing 
hands; a second commission of the same offence resulted in a permanent ban 
from Kyakhta. Cash-commodity operations and the transport of gold, 
silver or opium to the trading post were punished by confiscation of goods 
and exile from the area east of Baikal. 
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unfailing source of vexation in the past, was accorded partic- 
ularly close attention: prices, once agreed by the merchants’ 
elders, were to be observed under pain of severe punishment. 
If changing conditions or an unusually long gap between 
pricing and sale made repricing absolutely essential, the mer- 
chants’ elders were to be informed in a submission signed by 
not less than three merchants, brokers or stewards. The ques- 
tion would be discussed at an open meeting on the day of 
submission in the presence of a customs official, and a decision 
posted next day, at the very latest [127, 347]. 

Company members, officially commissioned by the local 
administration, were attached to the customs house to see that 
the regulations were observed; their rulings were binding on 
the Russian traders. '° 

The Rules also aimed to contro! competition from American, 
German, English, Dutch, Norwegian and other European 
firms, whose cloth and furs had carved out quite a large share 
of the Kyakhta trade. Foreign merchants not willing to take 
Russian citizenship would henceforth have to operate there 
through Russian middlemen. 

In the same year, 1800, a new set of customs tariffs was 
introduced to protect and stimulate Russian exports, especial- 
ly of manufactured goods: the duty on all Russian exports and 
most Chinese imports was lowered; it was raised for Chinese 
tea, cotton fabrics and certain other items. Russian heavy 
cloth was freed from duty; worked leather and furs were 
subject to a much lower rate. Foreign woollen cloth in transit 
was liable to the relatively low rate of 20 kopeks per arshin. 
The export of unworked leather, cloth for soldiers’ uniforms, 
linen yarn, felt, firearms, powder, gold and silver bullion, 
foreign currency and Russian bank notes was completely 
forbidden, as was the import of worked leather, wine, vodka, 
livestock, various metal items, and Russian metal and paper 
currency. 

The Manchu authorities, for their part, issued a 16-head 
secret instruction'' which prescribed pricing norms, fines and 
other punishments and the behaviour to adopt when doing 
business with the Russians. The Chinese merchants were to 


'0 The company members and merchants’ elders, who reneged on their 
duties, had to pay a fine of twice the loss or damage thereby sustained. A 
recidivist was exiled from Kyakhta. 

' First published in Moskovskive Vedomosti (Moscow Tidings), No. 
22, 1852. 
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‘gather each evening for consultation and then present a report 
with their opinion to the zarguzhei, who, having drawn his 
general conclusion, must present the merchants in the mor- 
ning with a ticket indicating which Russian goods should be 
avoided and which of our goods should be bolstered’ [127, 
331]. 

There was no quantity limit on goods coming into Maima- 
cheng from the Chinese interior, though, to prevent stockpil- 
ing, the Russian demand should be carefully observed, so 
that ‘the merchandise should always be held by them (the 
Russians — M.S.) in respect and hence the trade should be 
needful to them and the link between the governments better’ 
(127, 331]. 

The Chinese merchants were to extract the maximum advan- 
tage from their transactions. ‘There shall be no greed felt 
or shown in buying Russian goods, no matter how extreme 
the individual need, for personal benefit should not replace 
the common good’ [127, 333]. And therefore ‘any newcomer 
to Kyakhta is forbidden to engage personally in trade for a 
year, even though he should know how to speak Russian, 
m case he should by some error upset the general conjunction 
of affairs’ [127, 335]. 

The instruction recommended politeness towards the Rus- 
sian merchants to help iron out the tensions which sometimes 
arose: ‘Do not, as formerly, forbid them to come to you, 
but call them to your celebrations’ [127, 332]. 

Punishments were as follows: 

a. ‘He who shall provoke a quarrel of whatever nature with 
a Russian, though he should later be proved not guilty, shall 
be placed under guard for ten days, for all manner of com- 
plaints arising between the merchants should be dealt with by 
the elders without commotion and with goodwill, in order 
not to create ... a major disagreement between states out of a 
minor discord’; 

b. ‘He who shall reveal this decree or the secret of the zarguzhei’s 
ticket shall be given 50 strokes with bamboo rods and driven 
from Kyakhta and his business shall ... be handed over to 
another’; 

c. ‘He who shall show greed in buying goods against the general 
interest shall be fined ten times over and above the general sum 
and shall be forbidden to trade, the first time for half a month, 
the second time for twice that and the third time ... driven from 
Kyakhta’ [127, 334-335]. 
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These two sets of rules showed that both the Chinese and the 
Russians appreciated what was at stake in Kyakhta: not only 
commercial benefit but also interest of state. 

The barter system was retained: prices, which had to be 
decided before trading began, were expressed in quantities 
of one particularly popular item — kitaika cotton up to 1800, 
then Chinese tea. As Marx described it, ‘the border trade at 
Kyakhta is in fact and according to treaty stipulations barter, 
in which silver is only used as a measure of value’ [2, 150]. 

The new regulations and mutually acceptable, relatively 
stable pricing procedures simplified and boosted commercial 
transactions at Kyakhta. The 90 per cent growth in turnover 
between 1800 and 1824 occurred at a steady rate except in 
the years when Russia was at war (see Table 3 below). The 
sharpest decline occurred in 1812, the year that Napoleon 
invaded Russia, cutting the inflow of merchandise from Europe 
and America by almost five times in comparison with 1810 
(from 2,556,000 to 538,000 roubles). Russian exports fell 
by 40 per cent in the same year, because once the army had 
satisfied its growing demand for cloth, worked leather and 
other goods, there was little left for the export market. In 
1811 Governor Treskin in Irkutsk and the Kyakhta customs 
house had been ordered to limit the export of livestock and 
feed grain [v.31, vol. VI, 615, 724). 


Turnover at Kyakhta, 1800-1824 (millions of roubles) * 


Table Three 


Exports to China Import from 

Y 

7 Russian Foreign Total China Total 

goods goods 

1800 1.97 2.22 4.19 4.19 8.38 
1805 2.38 3.37 5.74 5.74 11.48 
1810 4.02 2.56 6.58 6.58 13.16 
1812 2.40 0.54 2.93 2.94 5.87 
1813 4.24 1.22 5.46 5.46 10.92 
1824 5.91 2.06 7.99 7.98 15.96 


* (127, 105, 137, 146] 


During the first quarter of the 19th century, especially 
after 1810, foreign goods began to feel increasing pressure 
from Russian exports at Kyakhta: the foreign share of the 
export market sank from 38.5 per cent in 1810 to 27.2 per cent 
in 1824. 
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And the pattern of Russian exports continued to change. 
Fur, which had constituted about 85 per cent of the market 
in the 1780s, slid to 47.5 per cent in 1826 (2,900,000 roubles 
from 6,100,000 roubles). The volume of cloth passing through 
Kyakhta increased: besides the heavier cloths, Russian and 
Western European cottons were in great demand (of the 
667,000 roubles’ worth exported in 1826, 500,000 roubles’ 
worth was West-European). Various kinds of leathers, coming 
primarily from the Volga and Siberia, were among the more 
successful Russian exports. 

Tea was by now a commercial staple: tea imports almost 
doubled between 1801 and 1830 [127, 293]: 


Year Average annual import (poods) 
1802-1810 75,076,000 
1811-1820 96,145,000 
1821-1830 143,196,000 


Kyakhta imports, in fact, were dominated by tea: it consti- 
tuted 87.8 per cent of the import outlay for 1825 (4,800,000 
from 5,500,000 roubles spent) and brought the Russian govern- 
ment a good income (69 kopeks duty on a pound of best green 
tea, 44 kopeks on regular green tea, 55 kopeks on black tea 
and 6 kopeks on brick-tea). This rapid growth of tea imports 
caused difficulties in its sales in Russia. In order to maintain 
the high level of tea imports while not depressing prices on 
the internal market, the government encouraged re-export 
to Western Europe: from 1826 the import duty paid on re- 
exported tea was to be reimbursed. Duty on tea sold internally 
could be paid over five months. 

Chinese cotton fabrics had been imported in large quanti- 
ties throughout the second half of the 18th century. The bottom 
fell out of the market from the early 19th century, when the 
output from Russian and Western European cotton mills 
forced Chinese cotton down to eight per cent of the import 
total. Loaf sugar, raw silk, silk fabrics—-the only other 
Chinese merchandise imported in any quantity —constitut- 
ed only two to five per cent of the Kyakhta import inven- 
tory. 

In 1824, the Kyakhta trade reached its zenith. Subsequently, 
outside influences began to exert a negative effect and Kyakhta 
went into decline. 
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Sino-Russian relations, 1825-1850 


By 1825 it was clear that China and Russia should pull 
together and present a common front against English expan- 
sionism in the Far East, which was an equal menace to them 
both. Yet their actions ran counter to their objective needs: 
in the 1820s and 1830s neither side made any concrete moves 
towards closer co-operation. Indeed, the Russian government, 
occupied with its wars against Iran (1826-1828) and Turkey 
(1828-1829), was little interested in the Far East, while the 
Qing court, confident of Russian goodwill—and hence of 
the security of the northern borders — directed all its attention 
to the south, which lay under threat of English invasion. The 
northern no-man’s-lands beyond the ancient frontiers of 
Manchuria were the furthest thing from the Qing mind at that 
time. In the words of Major-General Ventsel, the then com- 
mander of the Eastern Siberian forces—that is, head of the 
frontier administration — the Qing authorities had ‘very limited 
information about those places (the Amur lands not covered 
by frontier treaty — M.S.), which confirms formerly circulat- 
ing rumours that the local [Manchu border] administration 
pay but the slightest attention to that part of the region. 
If insignificant Chinese officials sometimes make an appear- 
ance there, it is largely in pursuit of their own ends’ [23, 
f. 6, 29]. 

Russian sluggishness in Far Eastern affairs ended in the 
1840s, when, after the first Opium War, the English presence 
in the northern Pacific began to rouse serious forebodings. 
A determined search for a site for a large port on the Sea of 
Okhotsk was launched, and research on Sakhalin island and 
the Amur estuary went ahead with greater fervour. 

Muravyov, the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, sent 
the Baikal under the command of Lieutenant-Captain Nevel- 
skoy in the summer of 1849 to explore the region. This was the 
first such undertaking since Poyarkov’s forgotten expedition 
of 1642, and was wholly successful. 

Nevelskoy was able to report that ‘there is not only no Chi- 
nese force there, but not even the slightest sign of a Chinese of- 
ficial presence’ {142, 106] — one more proof, if proof were need- 
ed, that the peoples of the lower Amur had retained their inde- 
pendence into the mid-19th century. Nevelskoy saw repeatedly 
that the Nivkha-Gilyak, far from considering themselves 
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Manchu vassals,'? were profoundly hostile to their southern 
neighbours [v. 156, 117, 131, 139]. 

On 3 February 1850, Nicholas I endorsed a decision by a 
“Special Committee” to send Nevelskoy out again, this time 
to found a winter camp near Happiness haven (to the north 
of the Amur estuary), from which the Russian-American 
Company might trade with the Nivkha. He was enjoined to 
‘conduct himself in this matter with extreme caution as regards 
the Chinese’ [23, f. 11, pt. 1. sht. 155]. On 29 June 1850 Petrov- 
skoye, Russia’s first winter camp on the Amur, was founded 
and on | August the flag of the Russian navy was raised over 
the Nikolayevsky outpost (now Nikolayevsk-on-Amur). This 
new settlement on the Kuegda peninsula on the Amur estuary 
became—by a government decision—a Russian-American 
Company base on condition that the Company supply the 
outpost with food and necessities. 

On 5 February of the same year a letter was sent to the 
Lifanyuan, on Muravyov’s suggestion and approved by the 
tsar, warning the Manchu government of the danger presented 
by foreign vessels lurking round the mouth of the Amur: 
‘Our age-old amity with China prompts us to bring this impor- 
tant circumstance to the attention of the Chinese government. 
The conquest of the mouth of the Amur or the occupation of 
some point in the area by a sea power would be unendurable 
from our point of view, since the Amur flows from our boun- 
daries and moreover the lands to the east of the Uda, which 
consequently abut on the Amur estuary, remain undemarcated. 
The best interests of China, as of Russia, therefore demand 
that no foreign ships be allowed to enter the Amur and sail 
up it and that the estuary belong to no third power. All this 
is conveyed amicably to the Peking government for its further 
consideration: does [the government] not judge it useful 
to enter an agreement with us concerning the safeguarding 
of the aforementioned river-mouth and the island which 
lies opposite it against any attack ... by foreigners, which 
evidently would demand the mutual securing of our and your 
boundaries in those places.’ [23, f. 11, pt. II, shts. 31-32]. 

The letter remained unanswered. But the Manchu govern- 
ment did not actually object to Russian activities along the 
Amur — it was simply not interested at that time. Yet the line 

'2 Ancient Chinese diplomatic tradition interpreted the Manchu-Chinese 


markets which the Nivkha attended as places where ‘tribute’ was paid and 
gifts ‘bestowed’ on tributary peoples. 
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of contact between the two states was considerably lengthened 
when Russian ships began to ply the Amur and guard posts 
and settlements began to appear on the left bank. The frontier 
issue and the general state of relations could no longer be 
allowed to hang fire. 

Commercial contact between China and Russia had also 
been developing via Central Asia from the 1820s, especially 
after 1823 when the Kazakhs of the Elder zhuz became Russian 
subjects and joined their lands to the Russian Empire.'? The 
Russian fortress outposts along the Irtysh had traded with 
the towns of Xinjiang — Chuguchak, Aksu and Kuldja — from 
the end of the 18th century. And now the Russian government 
was eager to broaden these links: it viewed Xinjiang as a way- 
station to India, and contact with India had become a foremost 
feature of Russia’s Eastern policy. Glazenap, commander of 
the Siberian forces, submitted to Rumyantsev a closely argued 
report based on data offered by merchant intermediaries: 
‘If we send our merchandise from Semipolatnaya fortress to 
the Chinese frontier town of Aksu, we will be able to establish 
an important link with the Chinese merchants who come there 
from the Chinese interior and from the towns of Kuldja, 
Kashgaria, Tibet, Bukhara, Tashkinia, Kokand and Kashmir. 
Through the agency of these traders, and especially those 
from Kashmir, it will be very convenient to transport all 
manner of Indian goods here.’ He advised the use of Central 
Asian, not Russian, merchants because ‘these latter are not 
permitted access to places other than Kyakhta and the fortress 
of Tsurukhaitu and the Chinese are most vigilant on this 
point’ [31, vol. VI, 160). 

The Qing authorities had forbidden Chinese merchants 
to deal directly with Russians on the Centra! Asian sector of 
the Sino-Russian border, although this harmed their own 
economic interests. Chinese merchants had to get the Russian 
wares they wanted through intermediaries from Bukhara or 
Tashkent, or smuggle them in. Evidently it was high time to 
give legal recognition and form to the commercial ties already 


'3The sultans and elders of the zhuz had petitioned Alexander I for 
subject status in 1823. A charter issued to them on 13 May 1824 affirmed 
that ‘we most graciously assent to this voluntary union of these Kirghiz- 
Kaisaks with the rest of our loyal subjects ... in the hope that the Adilev 
sultans and all the other elders and the Kirghiz-Kaisak people ... shall pre- 
serve stable peace ... furthering the progress cf domestic and foreign trade’ 
[48, No. 123, 214}. 
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operating on the central Asian border, since the sole Sino- 
Russian commercial agreement —the Kyakhta Treaty — was 
geographically limited, and references to it merely com- 
plicated the issue. 


Kyakhta 1825-1850 


Maritime links between Europe and the East were re-estab- 
lished after the end of the Napoleonic Wars, and advances in 
shipbuilding and navigation made the sea-route from Europe 
to China much more profitable than the land-route through 
Siberia: the cost of transporting tea from Guangzhou to Lon- 
don, for instance, was in the 1840s between 30 and 40 silver 
kopeks per pood; the comparable transport cost from K yakhta 
to Moscow was six silver roubles and more. Consequently, 
the volume of third-party merchandise passing through K yakh- 
ta had slumped disastrously by the 1850s. Prices on the Russian 
internal market also reflected this disparity: goods brought 
to European Russia by sea were considerably cheaper than 
those transported through Siberia: Korsak notes that a pound 
of baikhov tea cost 1 rouble 50 kopeks in St. Petersburg during 
the 1850s, while in Irkutsk, a mere 745 km. from Kyakhta, 
it sold for 1 rouble 70 kopeks. 

Chinese maritime trade with Europe and the USA under- 
mined the Sino-European overland link and did serious dam- 
age to Sino-Russian trade at Kyakhta. It reflected especially 
badly on goods provided or sought by the central regions of 
Russia. 

The outlook was not entirely black, however. Maritime 
trade could not replace Kyakhta completely because a signifi- 
cant amount of the items bought there were intended for 
Siberia and the area east of Baikal. Kyakhta and Maimacheng 
stood on the ancient Angara-Baikal-Selenga-Urga-Kalgan- 
Peking trade route. And, finally, the Kyakhta trade was based 
on an equitable and mutually beneficial principle that was a 
far cry from the unregulated, coercive dealings of England 
and other European nations in southern China, from which 
China gained little but opium. 

All this helped to shore Kyakhta up against the odds: the 
turnover there between 1825 and 1850 fell only slightly and 
the frontier trade there remained the focus of Sino-Russian 
commerce. Increasingly, however, it came to serve the needs 
of Siberia; central Russia began to look elsewhere. 
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While the overall turnover remained stable, the merchandise 
profile continued to change. The relative proportion of Russian 
manufactured commodities, especially woollen and cotton 
fabrics, grew sharply, while the flow of West European transit 
merchandise-— notably German and Polish heavy cloth— 
began to thin from the early 1830s and stopped altogether in 
the 1840s. [127, 137, 264, 265]. But the Russian textile industry 
was healthy enough not only to make up the shortfall but 
to actually increase, between 1832-1845, the amount of heavy 
cloth exported to China 2.4 times over. The Russian ‘killing’ 
is only partly attributable to the favourable conditions of 
trade at Kyakhta: it also happened that the quality and range 
of Russian heavy cloths exactly suited the Chinese, not just 
in Manchuria and northern China but also in the distant 
southern provinces. We quote in this connection a report 
drawn up by French commercial representatives who were in 
China at this time: ‘Among the more fascinating aspects of 
the study of trade in Canton is the sale of Russian heavy cloth 
in the shop of Chang Qing, a Canton merchant, on Ta Chong 
street. It is indeed odd to meet such a commodity — made 
in Moscow, sold at the Nizhni Novgorod market, bartered 
with the Chinese at Kyakhta-——in the far south of China... 
Among the higher dignitaries of Canton we would single out 
Governor Guang Chufu and his assistant Wangfeng who 
have fine ceremonial costumes made of Russian cloth’ [trans. 
from the Russian: 127, 223]. This cloth was sold also in Shang- 
hai, Ningbo and Fuzhou. And, altough Russian heavy cloth, 
especially the blue variety, was superior in quality, it was 
cheaper than its European competitors. In Shanghai, for exam- 
ple, one arshin of Russian cloth cost 2 roubles 80 kopeks, 
while German cloth within the same range cost over three 
roubles. 

Fur still played a prominent, though declining, role among 
Russian exports [127, 257-258]. The Russian-American Com- 
pany’s share of the Kyakhta market — primarily as regards 
such furs as seal, otter, beaver and polar fox — continued to ex- 
pand, while the export of Siberian furs began to suffer from the 
overhunting of sable, marten, silver fox and other profitable 
types of fur-bearing animals. During the 1820s, average yearly 
export figures for squirrel pelts was four to six million, for 
lambskin — about two million, for fox — 30,000; the compar- 
able figures for 1841 to 1843 are: squirrel — approximately one 
million, lambskin — 125,000, fox — 15,000, and sable — 245. 
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Leatherware retained its importance, though notable changes 
took place in this sector too around the 1840s. Leather 
worked in central Russia and round the Volga, which had 
previously found its way in large quantities to Kyakhta, was 
now snapped up by local industry; Siberia and Central Asia 
became Kyakhta’s sole suppliers of leather and the average 
value of leather exports fell from 969,000 roubles between 
1824 and 1826 to 677,000 roubles in 1839 and 1840. 

In 1833 the government permitted the inhabitants of the 
area east of Baikal to barter their grain, flour and live- 
stock for brick-tea, loaf sugar, tussore, porcelain and 
other items. This new sector of the Russian export trade soon 
began to flourish. 

Other important export items were coral (which reached 
Kyakhta from Italy via Nizhni Novgorod) and red deer and 
saiga horn. 

Below is a summary of imports from China for the period 
1825-1850 (figures given in roubles: (127, 142, 274, 275, 277]). 


: 1825 1850 
Total imports 5.501.000 6.916.000 
breakdown: 
tea 4,795,000 6,527,000 
manufactured goods 616,800 85,700 
loaf sugar 40,200 93,300 
silk, paper and other 
non-finished articles 25,700 11,500 


These figures show that tea still dominated the import 
inventory. Between 1800 and 1850 the quantity imported 
through Kyakhta grew over six fold [127, 294], so that by the 
mid-19th century it accounted for about 95 per cent of the 
total value of frontier imports. Tea had become a favourite 
beverage of 19th century Russia, and the demand was still 
mounting. 

In the forties about two-thirds of the imported tea was 
baikhov tea, a more expensive variety which was primarily 
drunk in central Russia and the large Siberian towns. The rest 
was brick-tea, which was preferred by the inhabitants of 
Central Asia and rural areas of Siberia, especially by the 
Buryats and Kirghiz. 

The fall in Kyakhta import figures for brick-tea between 
1848 and 1850 may be explained by the increased traffic through 
Xinjiang and other places where trade had not been legally 
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sanctioned. Another negative influence was the growing 
competition from tea imported by sea, notably through Eng- 
land. 

Of the other Chinese imports, only loaf sugar commanded 
growing interest in Siberia. The import of raw silk and silk and 
cotton fabrics continued to decline, irreparably damaged by 
competition from Europe and within Russia itself. All other 
imported items — straw hats, folk artefacts, fans, paper and 
porcelain— were of minor importance. 

The narrowing of the range of Chinese goods harmed the 
frontier trade as a whole; in particular, the tremendous success 
of the tea firms made life difficult for the other companies 
there. And the Russian-American Company, still the major 
supplier of furs, wanted to barter its offerings for foodstuffs 
and manufactured goods which no longer appeared at K yakhta, 
and partly for this reason quickly took advantage, along with 
other Russian firms which traded in Alaska, of the opening of 
Shanghai to foreign traders. 

The first Russian-American Company ship to arrive in 
Shanghai was the Knyaz Menshikov from Novo-Arkhangelsk 
(Alaska), which docked in September 1848 with a cargo of 
1,000 fox pelts, 4,100 sealskins, 250 bearskins, 50 lynx pelts, 
235 otter pelts and 40 casks of flour. Other Russian ships fol- 
lowed at irregular intervals, in the face of considerable English 
opposition. 

By the mid-19th century, trade at Kyakhta was at a stand- 
still for which the barter system and the ban on credit were 
largely to blame. Russians and Chinese had made spontaneous 
contact all along the border, entering into ‘illegal’, unregulated 
commercial transactions whose scope increased yearly. Korsak 
maintains, indeed, that most of the people living east of Bai- 
kal—-in the immediate vicinity of Kyakhta — satisfied their 
need for cotton fabrics and Chinese tea through unofficial 
channels, in exchange for fur, livestock and grain. 

Kyakhta’s significance as an international commercial 
centre and the sole pivot of the Sino-Russian border trade was 
already a thing of the past. 


The Russian border trade with western China 


The Irtysh, which rose in what is now Xinjiang, had long 
served as a commercial artery linking peoples of Siberia and 
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of Eastern Turkestan (that is, the southern part of Xinjiang). Up 
to the 19th century this trade was almost exclusively in the 
hands of Central Asian merchants, since the Chinese were 
officially forbidden to cross the imperial frontiers and the 
Russians bought Chinese goods only in Tobolsk or Nizhni 
Novgorod. Moreover, the Qing authorities had banned direct 
trade with the Russians outside the provisions of Sino-Russian 
treaties. 

At the turn of the 18th century the middlemen were edged 
out when direct contacts were instituted. In 1797, the Russian 
government issued an edict on trade between the Bukhtarma 
fortress (on Russian territory, near the upper Irtysh) and the 
Chinese towns of Chuguchak (now Tacheng) and Kuldja 
(Yili). But Ambassador Golovkin, during his 1805 mission 
to Peking, failed to secure Manchu agreement on the legali- 
sation of Sino-Russian trade in Xinjiang. Glazenap’s subse- 
quent attempt to organise a trading centre in the settlement of 
Rembakovsky on the Xinjiang border was also scuttled by a 
Qing refusal to allow Chinese merchants access to it [v. 130, 
111]. It was thus many years before Sino-Russian trade in this 
region extended beyond a narrow range of goods or began to 
show a significant turnover." 

In 1811, a translator called Putimtsev was sent to study the 
commercial state of play between Bukhtarma and Xinjiang. 
After visiting Kuldja he reported that part of the Russian heavy 
cloth and leather which arrived there was sold to the local 
garrison and the rest was bartered for Chinese goods or silver 
ingots, which were used as currency in China [68]. But only 
the Kazakhs had Qing permission to engage in foreign trade 
in northern Xinjiang [v. 130, 110]. ‘Such a limitation of Russian 
trade,’ Putimtsev went on, ‘deprives China herself of many 
benefits, for without any doubt the import of good-quality 
merchandise from Russia, not secretly but openly, would 
draw merchants from the commercial towns in the vicinity.’ 

Commercial interests on both sides of the border would 
have agreed with Putimtsev. And the local Manchu frontier 
officials also looked with favour on the influx of Russian goods, 
since trading arrangements were such that most of the imports 
fell into their grasp. Hence the ban was not too strictly enforced 


'4 The first relatively large Russian caravan arrived in Chuguchak in 1809. 
In 1811, Bukhtarma sent 150,000 roubles’ worth of goods to Dzungaria (nor- 
ae Xinjiang). Overt Qing hostility aborted this promising beginning 
v. 143, 79}. 
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-from the mid-twenties Russian tmports were carried 
by Muslim merchants and even by Russians in muslim disguise 
{v. 130, 112]—-and commercial turnover in the area grew 
slowly but surely. 

By the early 1830s Russian goods were changing hands for 
silver in the many instances when there was insufficient Chinese 
merchandise available for barter——a shortfall for which the 
central regional authorities, bound by the foreign trade regu- 
lations, were responsible. Subsequently, though, the role of 
silver declined and commodity-commodity exchange took over 
completely. 

Trade with Xinjiang ceased to be sporadic when the Kazakh 
lands became part of the Russian Empire during the 1840s. 
The constantly growing volume of Russian imports under- 
mined the Qing state monopoly over foreign trade in Xinjiang 
because the government simply could not provide the quantity 
and range of goods to meet importers’ demands, and the former 
arbitrary pricing methods had proved useless where manu- 
factured articles were concerned. Thus, foreign trade was 
handed over to the Chinese merchants, first in Chuguchak, 
then in Kuldja (1845) [130, 113]. 

Commercial intercourse with Xinjiang at this time followed 
the patterns set up in the 17th and early 18th centuries on the 
frontier east of Baikal. Caravans set out from Semipalatinsk 
and Petropavlovsk in July or August, as a general rule, and 
arrived in Kuldja or Chuguchak within 50 or 60 days. Having 
wintered in Kuldja or Tarbagatay, they returned home in 
March. Kuldja, a large commercial centre on the route through 
ae Lanzhou and Xian to Peking, was the natural 

ocus. 

The chief stumbling block here was not the length or comlex- 
ity of the route, as in Siberia, but the opposition of the Qing 
authorities, who refused to allow direct contact between Russi- 
an traders and Xinjiang merchants on the grounds that the 
Kyakhta Treaty sanctioned such contact only in Kyakhta and 
Tsurukhaitu. Russian caravans had to halt by the river on the 
outskirts of Kuldja or some two km from Lesser Kuldja. 
Their goods were stored in special premises to keep them away 
from private buyers and the Russian traders were confined 
to a camp until permission to trade came from Peking, which 
always took weeks, if not months. Then caravan representa- 
tives priced the goods with the help of Manchu officials, using 
Chinese cotton fabrics as the medium of exchange. 
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A detailed survey of the condition and prospects of trade on 
the Central Asian Frontier was drawn up in 1845 by N.I. Lyu- 
bimov, deputy director of the Foreign Ministry’s Asiatic 
Department, who visited Chuguchak and Kuldja disguised 
as a merchant and calling himself Khoroshev.'” He submitted 
an optimistic report on the demand for Russian wares in 
Dzungaria. ‘The Qing authorities themselves ... rush to do 
business with Russian traders in ‘Asian dress’” {29, 10]. ‘The 
call for our products, manufactured goods and so on,’ he added, 
‘is strongly in evidence, which proves that our trade here 
could be developed. Even in its present cramped circum- 
stances, with all that the tradesmen here get up to, so to speak, 
that trade grows year by year’ [29, 10]. 

The burden of his submission to Chancellor Nesselrode 
was that ‘in view of the incomparable brevity of the route to 
Kashgaria (Eastern Turkestan-— M.S.) for us, in view of the 
fact that our goods will thus be extremely cheap, they could 
oust English merchandise from [the market] there, especially 
if the imported goods were of highest quality’ [29, 15]. 

Lyubimov could not deny, however, that the English had 
a vast advantage in Dzungaria, where they sold articles impor- 
ted not from nearby India but remarkably enough, from the 
Chinese interior. His explanation of this, which is surely 
correct, was that Sino-Russian trade in Dzungaria did not 
enjoy legal sanction. ‘Trade with western China could be 
developed and exercise a not insignificant effect on our indust- 
ry if it were conducted on different, regular bases, and were 
permitted by the Chinese government. As things now stand, 
everything depends on the good graces of the Chinese autho- 
rities, on their whim; nothing is defined and legitimate: a 
Chinese customs official who today receives a trader with 
benevolence and affection might tomorrow, for some reason 
known only to himself, with no legal cause, have him put in 
the stocks or even whipped. Such cases have occurred. The 
very premises of the visiting merchants are a form of torture’ 
[29, 9-10 

These ee also accounted for the limited nature of 
trade between Russia and Xinjiang. It is an indicative fact that 
the most successful Russian trader in Kuldja was Samsonov of 
Semipalatinsk, who imported goods worth a mere 20,000 


'S Leaving with a caravan from Semipalatinsk on 5 June 1845, he arrived 
in Tarbagatay about a month later and reached Kuldja on 9 September 1845. 
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silver roubles annually; his counterpart in Chuguchak was 
Ibragim Amirov of Tashkent, also residing in Semipalatinsk, 
whose annual imports amounted to 15,000 silver roubles [v. 29, 
25]. Even during the boom of the 1840s, the turnover in this 
region equalled only 6 per cent of the Kyakhta turnover. 

The Xinjiang trade was regulated by treaty in 1851. In the 
12 preceding years, from 1840, Russian exports totalled 
2,255,900 roubles; imports totalled 3,168,300 roubles. The 
disparity is explained by the fact that, although the basic mode 
of exchange was barter, the Russian traders made part of 
their purchases with gold or silver, and certain of them entered 
into credit agreements with the Chinese [v. 55, 171]. 

Trade on the western Chinese frontier thus differed from 
that at Kyakhta in terms of customs regulations and pricing 
procedures. Yet the export profiles had much in common: in 
both cases fabrics predominated, though fur—a Kyakhta 
export staple — gave way in Xinjiang to metal articles. 

While the Xinjiang export ha remained essentially 
unchanged between 1840 and 1850, the pattern of imports 
altered considerably. By 1851, the value of annual tea imports 
had increased ten-fold against 1842 (baikhov tea imports made 
a 23-fold leap). Here, as at Kyakhta, tea now predominated, 
while the volume of imported cottons and silks, which had 
played a large role at the outset and which in 1842 had eclipsed 
tea, declined steeply. 

Despite its relatively humble proportions, the Xinjiang trade 
commanded growing attention in Russia—largely because 
the tea it provided was much cheaper for the inhabitants of 
Central Asia and the Volga region, where more tea was drunk 
than anywhere else in the Russian Empire, than that imported 
through Kyakhta, and could be delivered much more quickly. 
Slowly the Moscow and Kazan traders moved in, encouraged 
by the lack of foreign competition. 

The Russian government approved the Russian merchants’ 
efforts to secure their standing in Xinjiang. Lyubimov’s report 
prompted yet another attempt to legalise their operations, 
this time through the religious mission in Peking. In 1847, 
Archimandrite Polikarp asked the Qing government to open 
Kuldja, Chuguchak and Kashgar'® to Russian traders. But 
his representations were wasted, partially as a result of strong 


‘© A formal embargo did not keep the Russian caravans away from this 


important commercial centre. They were here, for example, in 1813 and 1824 
{v. 130, 114}. 
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opposition from tea-traders of Maimacheng, who were Jjustifi- 
ably afraid of competition on the Xinjiang border [v.130, 
114-115]. 


* * * 


The objective course of history during the first half of the 
19th century favoured closer relations between Russia and 
China, as both were potential victims of the expansionist 
tendencies of England and other Western European powers. 
They each had good reason to look to their defences, and 
Russia began to move deliberately into the ‘undemarcated’ 
eastern lands, notably along the Amur, which was a lifeline 
between the area east of Baikal and the Okhotsk seaboard. 

The limitations imposed on Sino-Russian trade by the K yakh- 
ta Treaty soured inter-governmental] relationships and brought 
official trade to a dead halt. And the commercial situation 
on the western Chinese border was even more irritating. 

By the mid-19th century further progress in Sino-Russian 
relationships hinged on resolution of the frontier issues, both 
geographical and commercial. Objective conditions, and 
interest of state on both sides of the border, provided an ideal 
background for any such initiatives. 


Chapter Six 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS IN THE 
LATTER HALF OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


Around 1850 the situation in the Far East grew unbearably 
tense. England and France, ranged against Russia in the 
Crimean War, were also threatening Russia’s Far Eastern 
possessions. Meanwhile, the Western European powers were 
pressing the incompetent and impotent Qing government to 
open more ports to foreign trade and to grant them the right 
to establish extraterritorial concessions and settlements on 
stolen Chinese territory. 

Russia and China could no longer delay the rapprochement 
which had been imminent since the 1840s and which had the 
enthusiastic approval of progressive social forces in both states. 


Russia in the mid-19th century 


The Russian defeat in the Crimean War was entirely due to 
the economic and political pre-eminence of Western Europe. 
The new capitalist order was flourishing in England and France, 
while ‘the Crimean war,’ as Lenin said, ‘demonstrated the 
rottenness and impotence of feudal Russia’ [14, 121]. 

The Russian autocracy tried to shore up its political kudos 
in Europe by suppressing republican movements there; yet 
no amount of terror and coercion was proving sufficient to 
prevent the demise of serfdom within the empire itself. 

The social malaise in Russia was born of, and conditioned 
by, the discrepancy between the feudal production relations 
which still had a tight hold on the country and rapidly develop- 
ing capitalist productive forces. 

By the 1860s, capitalist production relations were predo- 
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minant in the towns of Russia; 61.4 per cent of the factory work- 
ers were not serfs but wage labourers. Mass peasant unrest 
and revolutionary activity among the country’s intellectuals 
against the feudalist autocracy forced the government to 
abolish serfdom in 1861. Capitalist production relations 
began to take a hold in the village too, amid the tenacious 
survivals of the feudal system. 

The reactionary government of Nicholas | hindered the devel- 
opment of Russia’s Far Eastern territories, going conscious- 
ly counter to the national interest in the fear that the taming 
of Siberia and the Amur lands backed by society’s more progres- 
sive elements somehow represented a threat to the established 
order. Chancellor Nesselrode worried because ‘to this time 
distant Siberia has been ... a large sack into which we threw 
our social sins and the dregs of society in the form of exiled 
convicts etc., but the annexation of the Amur would unpick 
the bottom of that sack and open broad possibilities for our 
convicts to escape along the Amur to the Eastern Ocean’ 
[quoted from 78, 9]. 

But when military operations began in the Far East during 
the Crimean War, it became obvious that the stance of Nessel- 
rode and his fellow reactionaries was impractical and, indeed, 
dangerous. The more far-sighted progressives, as represented 
by the patriot Muravyov, managed to galvanise the tsar and 
his advisers into taking firm measures to defend the area. 

In early 1854, Muravyov at last pushed through his proposal 
to send troops down the Amur to defend Kamchatka, Sakhalin 
and the Amur estuary.’ In April 1854, he informed the Lifanyu- 
an that Russian forces would shortly appear in the Pacific, 
explaining that the war with England and France had motivat- 
ed this action: both Russia and China had a stake in keeping 
the English away from the mouth of the Amur. When no reply 
was forthcoming, Muravyov dispatched the soldiers: the 
first detachment —-a Siberian battalion, a battery of mountain 
guns, a Cossack hundred and 16 artisans— left on the Argun, 
five small boats, four whale-boats, 18 longboats, 13 barges, 
eight hulks and 29 rafts, on 14 May 1854, carrying supplies 
for themselves and the Russian settlers on Kamchatka. Mu- 


ravyov personally organised several similar expeditions during 
1855. 


' He had presented this suggestion to Grand Duke Konstantin in written 
form on 29 November 1853 [v. 98, vol. 2, 104-109] 
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Muravyov told St. Petersburg that the Manchu authorities in 
Sahaliang (now Aihui, a town on the right bank of the Amur 
opposite Blagoveshchensk) had helped the Russian force on 
its way and given it provisions and horses, refusing to take 
payment on the grounds that trade with foreigners along the 
Amur was forbidden — though ‘gifts’ had proved more than 
welcome [v. 23, f.6. shts 217-221]. In May 1855 after his 
meeting with Fulhongjia, the military commander of Sahaliang, 
Muravyov wrote: ‘The highest Chinese government authority 
had directed him to allow our ships through without hindrance, 
and even to assist them, and, although hinting that concerning 
the future we will not be permitted to sail down the Amur, 
he added, however, that such would be the case [only] if the 
Emperor did not give his special approbation’ [98, vol. 2, 131]. 

Muravyov’s defence measures made it possible to drive off 
several attacks from numerically superior Anglo-French forces. 
The, war ended with no territorial loss in the Far East of Sibe- 
ria. 

Yet tension in the Far East did not ease, for England now 
turned her attention on China. She forced open various sou- 
thern and eastern ports and her capital penetrated the northern 
provinces, including the Manchurian territories which borde- 
red on Russia. But after the disastrous Crimean War an 
influential group— Prince Gorchakov, Grand Duke Konstan- 
tin and Major General Kovalevsky, the new Director of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Asiatic Department— began to press 
urgently for a more positive stance in the Far East. Meanwhile, 
in the interests of good relations, Peking was kept informed 
of every Russian move in the area. 

Having received reports from Archimandrite Pallady (Kafa- 
rov)’ and from Muravyov [23, f.6, shts 133-140] that indicated 


2 A combined land and sea assault on Petropavlovsk-on-Kamchatka was 
beaten off on | and 2 September 1854. In June 1855, an Anglo-French squad- 
ron twice tried to land in the Gulf of Ayan. A similar attempt on the Gulf of 
De Kastri was foiled by a Russian coastal defence detachment. The Anglo- 
French forces did most damage to Russian settlements in Alaska. The Ok- 
hotsk, a Russian-American Company brig, had to be scuttled after an engage- 
ment on the high seas, but the Russians managed to save their numerically 
inferior squadron by hiding it in the Amur estuary. 

3 Pallady told Muravyov that he had heard talk of ceding the Amur lands 
to Russia, since ‘by ancient right ... [they] belong more to Russia than to the 
Manchus’ and that the Manchus appreciated the danger that some seapower 
such as England or America could seize the Amur if no countermeasures 
were taken. The arguments against ceding the Araur lands warned of the loss 
of the fur that came by tax and barter from the area beyond [62, 177]. 
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that the Qing authorities generally favoured the Russian use 
of the Amur to defend the region against England and other 
Western European powers, the Russian government went 
forward with plans to settle the area. In the spring and summer 
of 1855, five settlements — Irkutskoye, Bogorodskoye, Mikhai- 
lovskoye, Novo-Mikhailovskoye and Voskresenskoye — were 
founded on the Amur left bank. A Cossack hundred established 
a village on Suchi island opposite Mariinsky outpost. 
And on 28 October (10 November) 1856 Alexander II endorsed 
a plan to create a fortified line from the Ust-Strelochny watch- 
tower to the Mariinsky outpost; the project was shelved, 
however, until the end of the ongoing talks between Russia 
and China. 

More energetic moves in the Amur lands and Primorye 
were taken after the signing of the Aigun Treaty (16 May 
1858) and the Supplementary Agreement (2 November 1860), 
which finally settled the Sino-Russian frontier. At the time of 
annexation to the Russian Empire, Priamurye and Primorye 
contained settlements housing 6,349 Russians (3,399 in Primo- 
rye, 2,950 in Priamurye) in an overall population of 24,000 
(8,370 in Priamurye, 15,594 in Primorye) [v. 87, sht. 40]. 
Between 1858 and 1869, the Russian population grew by 32,935; 
even accounting for an influx of Chinese and Koreans, half 
the population of the area was already Russian. In the 1850s, 
there were some 1,500 Chinese round the Amur, mostly in the 
Amur-Zeya valley, and about 900 in Primorye. 

Far Eastern repercussions of the Crimean War had revealed 
Russia’s weakness on the sea and the vulnerability of her extend- 
ed Pacific coastline. In order to maintain her presence there, 
it was vitally important to create a number of strong military 
bases and deep-draught, warm-water ports, since the enemy 
ships came from waters that were never ice-bound. Niko- 
layevsk-on-Amur, the new home of the Russian fleet transferred 
from Petropavlovsk-on-Kamchatka during the Crimean War, 
was too shallow to handle a large maritime force; besides, it 
was ice-bound in winter. 

Government agents began to study the coast in search of a 
more suitable site. On data provided by Putyatin in 1854 and 
Muravyov in 1859, the choice fell on the bay called Zolotoi Rog 
(Golden Horn): the first military outpost appeared there at the 
end of 1859, and on 20 June (3 July) 1860, the Mandzhur, a 
military transport ship, brought a company of soldiers under 
the command of Ensign Komarov from Nikolayevsk-on- 
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Amur to lay the foundations of Vladivostok [129, 22]. In 1871 
the Russian government decided to move the naval port from 
Nikolayevsk-on-Amur to Vladivostok. 

The new port suffered, along with the whole area, from its 
isolation from the centres of Russian civilisation. Przhevalsky, 
in the course of one of his many journeys, observed in 1868 
that ‘Vladivostok stretches for more than a versta (just over a 
kilometre) along the northern shore of Zolotoi Rog bay... 
Besides the soldiers’ barracks, officers’ quarters, workshops, 
warehouses for foodstuffs and other supplies, it contains some 
50 official and private houses and around two dozen Chinese 
huts’ (157, 131]. 

After 1850 the Russian position in Central Asia became 
more secure. The 1860-1881 campaigns brought vast tracts of 
lands into the Russian Empire and closed the gap between 
Russia and Xinjiang completely. 

The annexation of territories in Central Asia and the Far 
East gave rise to intricate problems of economic and political 
integration. Marx and Engels appreciated Russia’s progressive 
impact on its new possessions, though Engels commented on 
the predatory nature of the tsarist colonial policy [7, 241]. 


China in the mid-19th century 


By the mid-19th century China was in the throes of a social 
crisis. The Qing isolationist policy had wrested the country 
from the mainstream of world civilisation and set it hopelessly 
behind the leading powers which had entered the phase of 
capitalist development. 

The Manchus, for all their arrogant bravura, had proved 
themselves helpless against the capitalist world. The humiliat- 
ing Treaty of Nanking, signed after the first Opium War 
(1840-1842), had a seismic effect on China’s future. Marx 
summed up the situation thus: ‘Complete isolation was the 
prime condition of the preservation of Old China. That isola- 
tion having come to a violent end by the medium of England, 
dissolution must follow as surely as that of any mummy 
carefully preserved in a hermetically sealed coffin, whenever it 
is brought into contact with the open air’ [3, 95]. 

In forcing open the Chinese market, foreign capital launched 
the process which was to turn the country into a semi-colony of 
the capitalist powers. 
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Rapidly spiralling imports of opium bled China of silver and 
created a major financial crisis, which caused land rents to 
rise steeply, placing the rural populaton into serious difficul- 
ties, and also hit commerce and industry. 

Simultaneously, Chinese industry was suffering from foreign 
competition. 

The working people were, naturally, expected to bear all the 
consequences of the Opium War. Numerous supplementary 
taxes were imposed and the peasants were press-ganged into 
working on government projects. The imperial court would 
countenance no improvements in agriculture and even the 
‘rrigation systems — a jugular factor in the Chinese economy — 
were allowed to decay. Flooding and drought doomed millions 
of destitute peasants to penury and starvation, while the decline 
of urban industry, which had formerly absorbed the flow from 
the country, filled the towns with idle and hungry people. 

The economic crisis reached beyond the working classes, 
impinging on the wealthier members of society and leisured 
classes. And criticism of the Manchus, as the sole culprits, 
rose on all sides. Riots in town and country were a common 
aspect of Chinese life in the 1840s, and the generally xenopho- 
bic activities of the pingyintuan (the ‘anti-English punitive 
detachments’) in Guangdong merged with the ever-widening 
peasant movement. 

And in the midst of all this, on 11 January 1851, the village 
of Jintian (Guangxi province) erupted, as the great peasant 
war known as the Taiping rebellion began. The rising, led by 
the Shangdi (The Supreme Ruler), a Christian secret society 
controlled by Hong Xiuquan, gained wide support among the 
workers and peasants. The Manchus staggered. The movement 
spread rapidly through the southern provinces and the insur- 
gents declared Hong Xiuquan their wang (civil ruler). 

Although the Taiping ideology was shot through with 
utopianism and mysticism (a common feature of such move- 
ments, seen, for example, in the German peasant war of 1525), 
the campaign quickly took on an anti-feudal direction. The 
Taipings carried out social and economic reforms in the south 
which bolstered their prestige there and drew the attention 
of the peasants in central China. On 29 March 1853, the insur- 
gents occupied Nanking and renamed it the Heavenly Capital 
(Tianjin) of the Taiping state (Taiping tianguo). 

The rest of the world was not sure how to react to the 
Taiping rebellion. They were, of course, displeased by the 
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Qing policy of seclusion, which hampered the penetration 
of foreign capital; but they had an unclear picture of the rebel- 
lion itself. The fact that the rebels called themselves Christians 
encouraged English, French and American diplomats to believe 
that the new masters of southern China would be more amen- 
able to the outside world and more willing to allow foreign 
incursions into the Chinese economy. 

To illustrate this view, we cite the report of Sir George 
Bonham, Governor of Hong Kong and English plenipoten- 
tiary in Chinese affairs, made to the British Foreign Minister 
after a visit to Nanking: ‘The advantages to be anticipated 
from the success of the insurgents are, the opening of the 
country to religious and commercial enterprise... Should the 
Imperialists [i.e. the Qing Empire — trans.], unaided by foreign- 
ers, prevail over the insurgents (of which there seems little 
probability) they will become much more exclusive and inso- 
lent than before... The only policy that appears at present 
advisable, is to keep ourselves from being involved any further 
in the quarrel, and to avoid all government connection with 
either party. Foreigners should be prepared, however, with 
a sufficient force to resist any attack which the insurgents may 
be induced to make on them to their own destruction’ [194, 347]. 

This uncertainty was short-lived, however. The new Chinese 
government turned its back on attempts by England, France 
and the USA to secure inequitable agreements of various kinds. 
A Taiping declaration on foreign trade, intended largely for 
foreign eyes, stated: ‘Trade should be conducted between 
countries in well-regulated circumstances. When agreements 
are concluded in future, only the import of opium into our 
China shall be forbidden. Trade in all other items shall be free 
and shall carry no prohibitions whatever’ [176, 280]. But, as 
Britain and America exported more opium to China than any- 
thing else, this ruling was met with no enthusiasm. 

Taiping home policy also gave cause for concern.* It became 


‘The Taipings took land reform as their prime task. Their Land Law 
envisaged the distribution of land according to the mouths each family had 
to feed [176, 266]; large latifundia were divided. The Chinese historian Hua 
Gang gives the following gloss: ‘No inhabitant of the Celestial Empire has 
the right of private property. All belongs to the Supreme Ruler, who has the 
necessary means to divide goods and victuals equally among all the inhabi- 
tants throughout the Celestial Empire so that all are replete and warm’ 
[176, 268]. The Taiping military and administrative machine was organised 
on democratic electoral principles: ‘The advancement of candidates into 
vacant places occurs annually in the Celestial Empire. If a candidate passes 
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clear that the more organised state structure which was emerg- 
ing would make the pursuit of ‘free’ trade and blithe inter- 
ference in China’s internal affairs more difficult than before. 

In the second year of the Taiping administration, the French, 
English and Americans finally adopted a firm attitude towards 
it. While ostentatiously declaring their ‘strict neutrality’ in the 
Chinese civil war, the Western powers began to support the 
Manchus, by sending them arms, ammunition and so on. 
They also tried to exploit China’s internal turmoil for their 
own ends. In 1854, the three countries simultaneously informed 
the imperial court that they wished to review former trade 
agreements. The English representative in Peking, moreover, 
was instructed by his government to demand: a. carte blanche 
to trade throughout China and in all seaboard, or at least 
free commercial access to the Yangtse and the towns of Zhenji- 
ang, Nanking, Wenzhou and Hanzhou; b. the relegalisation 
of the opium trade; c. the removal of internal tariffs on Eng- 
lish merchandise; d. the establishment of foreign embassies 
in Peking, or at least the right for foreign envoys to conduct 
official correspondence with Qing ministers and to meet 
provincial governor-generals [177, 38-39].° 

Peking rejected this demarche. Diplomatic pressure having 
proved insufficient, the Western powers began to apply armed 
force as soon as their hands were freed by the end of the Crime- 
an War. 

Britain used an insignificant incident as a pretext for launch- 
ing the Second Opium War in 1856. She was joined by 
France in 1857, and by the end of that year the combined forces 
had occupied Guangzhou. In May 1858 they took Tianjin 
and the Qing court, hurriedly accepting American and Russian 
mediation, signed the Treaties of Tianjin, which acceded to 
more or less all the conditions turned down in 1854. 

This capitulation to foreign coercion upset even the higher 
echelons of Chinese officialdom, where the main concern was, 
of course, not so much national interest as the damage done to 
the prestige of the ‘greatest’ emperor forced to accept foreign 


the inspection of the people and copes well with his duties, his sponsor is 
rewarded. If the chosen official works badly, the one who sponsored him is 
punished. The advancement of candidates is initiated from below by the 
populus itself in groups of five families” [176, 272]. 

> Had China agreed. the advantages thereby accuring would automati- 
cally, on the ‘most-favoured nation’ principle, have extended to France and 
the USA. 
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representations in his capital. French and English envoys’ 
ships putting out of Tianjin on their way to the capital in 1859 
were bombarded by Chinese artillery. In response, the Anglo- 
French forces again occupied Tianjin and pushed inland 
towards Peking, in what came to be known as the Third Opium 
War. Heavily defeated, the Manchus again appealed to Russia 
to arbitrate. Ignatiev, the Russian envoy, brought the two 
sides together, and the Peking Treaties, which endorsed and 
supplemented the Tianjin accords,° were signed. 

From this point, Britain, France and the USA threw their 
weight wholly behind the Qing in the fight against the Taipings; 
in 1862, Britain and France intervened directly on the Qing 
side, creating for this purpose a mercenary ‘Anglo-Chinese 
contingent’ and a ‘Franco-Chinese corps’. Ward, an American 
soldier of fortune, also led troops on behalf of the Manchus. 
With the balance of forces thus disturbed, the Taipings were 
finally crushed. ‘Objectively,’ the Chinese historian Hua Gang 
writes, ‘the Taiping revolution was defeated primarily by the 
fact that the Manchu-Qing government was shameless enough 
to ransom the national interest by collaborating with the 
aggressors from England, France, America and other foreign 
countries and with the Chinese feudal and compradore classes, 
in order to suppress in concert the revolution, to destroy the 
new power —the Taiping government-—in the most vicious 
possible way’ [176, 287]. 

The ‘victorious’ reactionaries now tried in vain to halt the 
decay of the feudal order by hampering economic and social 
progress by every possible means. The simultaneous advance 
of Western capital throughout the land also boded ill for 
China’s future. 


Xs The Central Asian border 


The international situation in the 1850s left China in no 
doubt of where her interests lay: Russian non-interference in 
Chinese affairs contrasted vividly with the behaviour of the 
Western powers. In 1857 Marx characterised Sino-Russian 
relations as follows: ‘The relations of Russia to the Chinese 
Empire are altogether peculiar. While the English and 


6 The port of Tianjin was now also to be opened to foreign trade. 
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ourselves ... are not allowed the privilege of a direct 
communication even with the Viceroy of Canton, the Russians 
enjoy the advantage of maintaining an Embassy at Peking (the 
Russian Ecclesiastical Mission—M.S.) ... Being excluded 
from the maritime trade with China, the Russians are free 
from any interest or involvement in past or pending disputes 
on this subject; and they also escape that antipathy with 
which from time immemorial the Chinese have regarded all 
foreigners approaching their country by sea ... The Russians 
enjoy an inland and overland trade peculiar to themselves’ 
{4, 4]. 

The friendly relations between China and Russia were, 
however, clouded by a host of problems which continually 
sparked off misunderstandings and minor conflicts. The prime 
stumbling block was the border issue: the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
had used the most primitive geographical data and the Treaty 
of Kyakhta had established the frontier only in the sector 
east of Baikal, where Russia abutted onto Mongolia. This par- 
tial regulation was obviously unsatisfactory. In addition, the 
unofficial trading links which had formed all along the fron- 
tier made the official recognition of only one point of exchange 
(that is, Kyakhta. Tsuruhaitu had ceased to function by the 
1850s) an absurdity. The official barter system was merely a 
hindrance in a world which had long transferred to more 
flexible forms of payment such as cash in hand, cheques, pro- 
missory notes and so on. 


The Kuldja Accord 


The first step towards removing some of these obstacles was 
made in 1851 at Kuldja, where Russian determination to make 
the Manchus take a more realistic view and grasp that the 
normalisation of trade on the Russo-Xinjiang border had 
become an objective necessity at last paid off. 

Prompted by a strong commercial lobby, the Russian govern- 
ment had commissioned Colonel Kovalevsky to raise the 
trading issue with the Lifanyuan in early 1850. Instead of 
rejecting the idea out of hand, the Qing authorities this time 
took the advice of Saina, the governor of Xinjiang, and his 
successor, Yi Shan; both were in favour of permitting the 
Russians to trade in Kuldja (Yili) and Chuguchak, though not 
in Kashgar [130, 116]. Another factor which made the Qing 
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more amenable on this occasion was the spread of the anti- 
Manchu movement, which was even rippling into distant 
Xinjiang. 

In May 1850 Yi Shan was instructed to begin talks with 
Kovalevsky, who had travelled to Xinjiang from Peking via 
Kazakhstan. The governor’s brief from the Emperor Daogu- 
ang followed his own view, and that of his predecessor, that 
only Kuldjia and Chuguchak should be opened to the Russi- 
ans. “As regards Kashgar,’ reads the imperial edict of 13 Janu- 
ary 1851, ‘commercial relations [with Russia] should not be 
established there’ because ‘Kashgar is far from the territory 
of China proper. There are few merchants, not enough to 
conduct an exchange’ [quoted from 130, 117]. The real motives 
for this limitation were, of course, not economic but political: 
in the face of hostility from the Uigurs, Kazakhs and other 
peoples living in Xinjiang, the Qing were eager to maintain 
good relations with Russia, but wished to circumscribe Russi- 
an influence as closely as possible, especially in the volatile 
south-west of the region. 

On 25 July 1851 Kovalevsky, Yi Shan and Bu Yangtai, the 
military governor of Tarbagatay, signed a commercial accord 
‘for the subjects of both states, to whom shall be opened trade 
in Yili (Kuldja) and Tarbagatay (Chuguchak)’ (72, 26]. 

The Kuldja Accord had a lot in common with the Kyakhta 
Treaty: barter was the sole means of exchange, and credit was 
forbidden. Article 12 states clearly: ‘Should anyone release 
his goods on credit in violation of this clause, the officials 
(Russian and Chinese) shall not concern themselves with the 
affair and shall not accept any complaints subsequently aris- 
ing’ [72, 28}. 

The merchants of both sides were to set prices by joint 
agreement, as they saw fit. The Russian operations were to 
be supervised by a Russian consul, the Chinese by an official 
of the Yili central administration. 

An important peculiarity of the Kuldja Accord is found in 
Article 3: ‘This trade is opened to further the mutual friendship 
of the two states and hence no customs duties shall be taken 
from either side’ [72, 26]. 

Article 8 permitted Russian traders to remain in Kuldja 
and Chuguchak from 25 March to 10 December each year. 
If at the end of that period they had not sold out, they were 
permitted to stay, provided the Russian consul took full 
responsibility for their ultimate departure. The Russian cara- 
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vans--of not less than 20 camels——were to abide by the 
rules of transit and accept a Chinese guard. Those traders 
who brought small livestock for sale had to offer two head in 
ten to the Chinese authorities, in exchange for cotton cloth 
(a bolt of daby for each sheep). 

The Russian traders were given premises outside Kuldja and 
Chuguchak, but could enter those towns with a pass issued by 
the Russian consul. Friction between the two sides was discus- 
sed in Article 7 in the following terms: ‘Not important matters: 
arguments and quarrels between subjects of the two sides are 
decided with due attention by the Russian consul and the afore- 
mentioned Chinese official. If, against all expectations, a 
criminal matter or some other important case should arise, 
such an instance should be treated according to the rules 
presently operating on the Kyakhta frontier’ [72, 27]. 

The Kuldja Accord was thus based on the same equitable 
terms as the Kyakhta Treaty; the essential difference was that 
Russian traders were now officially permitted to do business 
within China itself, whereas the Kyakhta Treaty had split 
operations between Chinese territory (Maimacheng) and Russi- 
an territory (Kyakhta). This innovation, however, owed 
nothing to political considerations; it was simply that there 
was no reasonably large commercial centre nearer the Xinjiang 
border or on the Russian side close by. 

This Accord, in legalising the fait accompli in Xinjiang, 
was an important element in the furtherance of good relations 
between Russia and China. 


The Treaty of Aigun 


The impact of the Crimean War on the Far East made norma- 
lisation in this area a matter of vital importance too. primarily 
with regard to the demarcation of the no-man’s-lands, the 
regulation of navigation along the Amur and the Ussuri, and 
trade. 

The Russian position on these issues is clearly illustrated 
in a report written by Rebinder, the governor of Kyakhta, 
which Muravyov sent to Grand Duke Konstantin in May 1855. 
Rebinder believed that the Kyakhta trade would expand no 
further: it was time to approach China with a view to opening 
up the entire frontier which meant first settling the Amur 
problem. Until Russian ships were permitted free use of the 
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Amur, its estuary will remain unsecured and therefore vulner- 
able to English attack and possibly capture. Russia, Rebinder 
wrote, must annex Priamurye, because the Amur was a link 
with Sakhalin Island, a rich source of coal and seafood; it was 
a highway to Kamchatka, America and Oceania; without 
it ‘the industrial forces of Siberia will never develop’ [23, f.6, 
shts 105, 106]. 

The Manchus, for their part, were pushed towards Russia by 
military and political considerations. The Second Opium War, 
launched by England and France in 1856, had led to the capture 
and razing of Guangzhou in December 1857. The Anglo- 
French forces advanced on Tianjin. England was pressuring 
the dislocated Qing government to abandon Russo-Chinese 
talks on the territorial demarcation of Priamurye and Primorye 
and urging her allies, France and America, to step up opera- 
tions against Russia in Priamurye. 

An Anglo-French invitation to the Russian government 
to join the diplomatic offensive against Peking was given short 
shrift by Prince Gorchakov, the Foreign Minister. On 1 June 
1857, Kiselev, the Russian ambassador in Paris, handed over 
a note which stated firmly that Russia would not ‘be party 
to any coercive measures’ or ‘have recourse to sabre-rattling’ 
[v. 141, 120-121]. The march of history was driving Russia 
and China into each other’s arms. 

In early 1857 it was agreed to send Admiral Putyatin to 
China to request that the rights of maritime trade in the open 
ports enjoyed by other countries be extended to Russia and 
also to raise the Far Eastern frontier question. He was strictly 
instructed not to interfere in Chinese internal affairs and to use 
only diplomatic means to gain his ends. 

To summarise the Russian attitude to China at this time, we 
quote the views of Kovalevsky, director of the Foreign Minis- 
try’s Asiatic Department. ‘Our interests have nothing whatever 
in common with those of the other European powers ... The 
seizure of Peking by the Europeans and the seizure of Herat 
by the English are events to which we could react with equal 
sensitivity. In neither case could we remain indifferent bystan- 
ders: the first eventuality would paralyse all our undertakings 
on the Great Ocean and the Amur, and the second would 
place all of Central Asia under English control’ [24, shts. 3, 
5-6]. 

7 An English diplomat in China at that time advised the three-nation axis 
to make free use of the Amur, with or without permission. 
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Putyatin had intended to go to Peking via Kyakhta. Refused 
access to the capital, he sailed down the Amur to Nikolayevsk 
and made for Tianjin by sea. There too he was forced to wait, 
while the Manchus justified their dilatoriness with various pre- 
texts, including the fact that Tianjin was ‘not actually a place 
in which ambassadors are received’. The Lifanyuan then inti- 
mated that the border issue should be resolved on the border — 
Putyatin had better go back there. 

Archimandrite Pallady had told Muravyov even before 
Putyatin’s arrival that Peking’s serpentine behaviour could be 
attributed to Manchu fears that any concessions to Russia 
might prompt new demands from England or even motivate 
her to support the rebels [v. 62, 172-173]— although certain 
Qing dignitaries approved the idea of rapprochement with 
Russia and the rapid resolution of all outstanding difficulties 
between the two countries.* When it became obvious that a 
rapid decision was not on the cards—despite Putyatin’s 
efforts, not always in line with his instructions, to hasten 
things on’ the Russian government agreed to have the 
talks moved to the Amur. 

Late in 1857 the Lifanyuan received a reminder that it had 
not yet replied to the Russian proposal on co-operative defence 
measures. Subsequently the Russian government announced 
that the frontier and navigation talks were henceforth the 
responsibility of N.N. Muravyov [v. 23, f. 6, shts 408-415]. 
On 10 May 1858 Muravyov met the Manchu plenipotentiary 
Yi Shan, commander of Heilongjiang at Aigun, on the right 
bank of the Amur. On 16 May, after six days of negotiation 
during which time both sides reproached each other with 
non-observance of the existing agreements, '° the Aigun Treaty 
was signed. 


8 Among those named by Pallady in this respect were Wen Qing, a member 
of the military council, Qi Ying, a relative of the emperor, and Sang Shangyi, 
who had helped draw up the Kuldja Accord in 1851 [v. 24a, sht. 90]. 

An emergency meeting attended by certain ministers had rejected Pu- 
tyatin’s idea of joining forces with the other Western powers and 
thereby pressurising China. On 5 January 1858 (24 December 1857) he was 
informed that ‘our interests are so different from those of the Western powers 
that the rights and privileges which the latter might extract for themselves 
on the Chinese seas are not important enough for us to risk our benefits 
on the land frontier’ (24, sht. 138]. 

'0 The Chinese side was unhappy about Russian settlements on the left 
bank of the Amur, which violated the Treaty of Nerchinsk, and assured the 
Russians that those lands were inhabited by people who paid Qing taxes. 
The Russians pointed out that the Manchus had been the first to break the 
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The Chinese inserted into the preamble a statement that 
the Treaty had been signed ‘by common consent, for the 
benefit of the great and eternal mutual friendship of the two 
states and the good of their subjects’ [72, 29]. Yet no agreement 
had been reached on the frontier along the Ussuri to the sea. 
The Manchus had maintained that, since the area around the 
Ussuri was the cradle of the Manchu dynasty, they had no 
right to settle the frontier in that region. But the lands from 
the Amur to the Ussuri were demarcated as follows: ‘The left 
bank of the Amur river from the Argun river to where the Amur 
flows into the sea shall belong to the Russian state, and the 
right bank, including the lower reaches to the Ussuri river 
shall belong to the Daiqing state. The territory from the 
Ussuri to the sea was to remain in joint ownership pending a 
future agreement and the right of navigation on the Amur, 
Sungari and Ussuri was to belong exclusively to Russian and 
Chinese ships {72, 29]. 

The territorial limitations on commerce imposed by the 
Kyakhta Treaty were annulled at Aigun. ‘For the mutual 
friendship of the subjects of the two states, mutual trade is 
permitted to those subjects of both states who live along the 
Ussuri, Amur and Sungari rivers, and those in authority must 
mutually protect the trading people of the two states on both 
banks’ [72, 30]. 

So irreproachably just was the Aigun Treaty that the Qing 
emperor was quick to issue an edict on 2 June 1858 which 
endorsed all ‘that was discussed in the talks’. He appealed to 
the Russians to ‘apply themselves to exhort the English and 
French to set a limit to their unjust demands’. Alexander II 
noted gleefully on the translation of this document that ‘we 
could not hope for better’ {23, f. 6, shts. 483-484]. Certain 
Qing dignitaries, still intent on reviving the expansionist 
China of the 17th century, were dissatisfied with the Aigun 
Treaty. They failed to grasp that in the mid-19th century the 
empire actually stood to lose its independent statehood and 
territorial integrity. 


Nerchinsk Treaty by settling Manchurians in the undemarcated territories 
and imposing taxes on the indigenous population, and further complained 
that the Russian initiative on joint defence efforts on the Amur had been 
ignored. The emperor, they added, had had notice that Russian troops would 
be travelling down the Amur and military outposts would be founded on the 
left bank. And, finally, they held that the Qing refusal to accept a Russian 
ambassador also ran counter to the Nerchinsk Treaty. 
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The Tianjin and Peking treaties 


Qing defeat in the second Opium War influenced the Putya- 
tin negotiations. Russian goodwill towards China could hardly 
fail to affect the calculations of the more far-sighted Manchu 
officials, though Qing foreign policy continued erratic, in 
response to external duress and internal unrest. 

Putyatin reported that the Manchus were eager to enlist 
Russian support in their negotiations with England and France 
[v. 24a, sht. 90]. As Pallady saw it, they looked to Putyatin to 
mitigate the English demands: in fact, they had a ‘blind belief 
in his ability to do so [38, 257]. 

On 8 April 1858, after the Qing court accepted the Wester- 
ners’ demand on concluding new treaties, an imperial edict 
appeared ordering that Russia be given preferential treatment. 
Since Russia had not supported several of the claims made by 
other Western powers, including the demand for embassies in 
Peking the Manchus hoped that a new Sino-Russian agreement 
might help to limit British importunities. The agreement 
signed in Tianjin on 1 June 1858 was the first in a series of 
Tianjin treaties negotiated by China with England, France, 
the USA and other Western powers. 

The Sino-Russian Treaty of Tianjin followed the pattern of 
previous Sino-Western agreements. Putyatin had been instruct- 
ed to seek—-and got—most-favoured-nation treatment, 
which meant that Russia could now trade through the open 
ports and enjoy all! the privileges there offered to other foreign 
states. Article 3 specified that ‘Russian trade with China hence- 
forth shall be conducted not only overland in the former 
frontier points, but also by sea. Russian merchant vessels can 
come to trade in the following ports: Shanghai, Ningbo, 
Fuzhou, Xiamen (Amoy), Guangdong, Taiwanfu on the island 
of Formosa, Qiongzhou on the island of Hainan and in the 
other ports open to foreign trade’ [72, 31]. 

Russia, like the other Western states, would appoint consuls 
in the open ports, to apply Russian law to Russian citizens who 
committed any offence on Chinese territory. In other words, 
Russians would not be subject to Chinese law, but would 
share the extraterritorial rights that Britain had begun to 
extract from China in 1842, in the Nanking Treaty that ended 
the first Opium War. 

Article 2 of the Tianjin Treaty reasserted the principle of 
envoy-exchanges envisaged by the Kyakhta Treaty. 
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Article 11 spoke of a monthly postal service between Peking 
and Kyakhta, with larger parcels being sent once every three 
months. 

The frontier issue was by now troubling both states. "The 
undefined sections of the frontiers between China and Russia,’ 
reads Article 9, ‘shall without delay be studied in situ by persons 
accredited by both governments and the stipulations they 
make about the boundary line shall comprise a supplementary 
article of this present Treaty. In fixing the boundaries, 

a detailed description and maps of the adjacent areas shall 
be drawn up, which shall serve both governments for the future 
as authoritative documentation on the frontiers’ [72, 33}. 

On the day he signed the Tianjin Treaty, Putyatin did not 
know that two weeks previously, on 16 May, a large segment 
of the frontier had been demarcated by the Aigun Treaty. 
Hence, this article would be taken to refer to the remaining 
sector around the Ussuri. 

The Sino-Russian Tianjing Treaty answered to China’s 
interests in the given historical context; it did not even men- 
tion any of the points for which England and France were 
still pressing (freedom of movement and trade in the Chinese 
interior, the establishment of foreign embassies in Peking, etc.) 

Putyatin also announced that the Russian government was 
willing to satisfy the Manchu request for arms and military 
instructors to create a new Chinese military machine capable 
of ‘restraining the urge of other states to apply force’ [v.143, 

170). 

Heel the Qing hope that this Treaty would inhibit En- 
gland and France proved vain. China’s treaties with those two 
countries imposed heavy indemnities (4,000,000 Jiang to En- 
gland, 2,000,000 to France) and gave foreign traders freedom 
of movement throughout the country. British ships were to 
be allowed on the Yangtse, British goods were freed from 
internal tariffs and subjected instead to an export tariff increa- 
sed by only 2.5 per cent, and, finally, Britain got a permanent 
embassy in Peking and France a temporary representation. 

This humiliation infuriated all sectors of Chinese society. 
In June 1859 Qing troops were ordered to fire on British and 
French ships making for Peking, and the Manchu government 
refused to ratify any of the Tianjin treaties, including that 
signed with Russia. England and France prepared to attack 
China yet again. 

Major-General Ignatiev set out for China in March 1859, 
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taking in his entourage some officers to train the Chinese army. 
His job was to continue discussions on the points left undecid- 
ed by the Putyatin mission: the demarcation of the frontier 
from the Ussuri to the sea, the revival of the caravan trail via 
Urga to Peking or Kalgan (and the creation of a Russian 
trading facility there), and the establishment of trading pre- 
mises In Kashgar [v. 25, folder 1, shts 5-12]. 

Ignatiev’s mission got off to a bad start. The Qing victory 
over an Anglo-French naval squadron near the Dagu forts 
had given the government the idea that it could drive off the 
foreigners by force. All previous negotiations and all existing 
agreements were annulled: Qing officials even declared the 
emperor’s edict on the ratification of the Aigun Treaty to be a 
mistake and attributed the Sino-Russian accord on the Amur 
frontier to the special condescension of the emperor. ‘The 
great Chinese lord,’ they told Ignatiev, ‘loving all living things, 
did not at all wish the simple Russian people to suffer depri- 
vation and constraint and gave the empty lands on the left 
bank of the Amur River and gave the lands where Kuotunchun 
(Mariinsk) and Qiji (Kizi) are situated for homeless people 
to inhabit’ [181, 310]. 

All this sabre-rattling proved pointless. The Manchus, 
with the bulk of their forces tied up against the Taiping rebels, 
were not able to pre-empt another Anglo-French intervention 
(the third Opium War), so that by August 1860 the enemy was 
in Tianjin and advancing rapidly on Peking, looting and dest- 
roying as he went. They even sacked and torched Yuanmingyu- 
an, the magnificent Qing summer residence on the outskirts 
of Peking. The Emperor Xianfeng and his court fled to Rehe 
Province. Peking was in extremities. 

Ignatiev, who had arrived in Shanghai in May 1860 and 
then moved to Tianjin, meanwhile tried to persuade the Anglo- 
French leadership not to attack Peking, force the transfer of 
the capital from Peking to Nanking, insist on the establishment 
of permanent foreign embassies in the capital and so on. His 
overt stand against the violent and lawless behaviour of the in- 
terventionist forces and against British commercial expansion- 
ism distinguished him favourably from the other Western dip- 
lomats: it soon became clear to both the Chinese people and the 
Chinese authorities that he was the mouthpiece of a government 
with genuinely good intentions. Ignatiev also made adept 
use of the friction that grew up as France began to chafe against 
her role of pawn in England’s colonial game. 
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The Anglo-French army were at the gates of Peking when 
Ignatiev arrived and lodged with the religious mission thetic. 
Qing officials asked him to negotiate an end to the hostilities, 
which he agreed to do on condition that they obey the imperial 
order of 2 June 1858 to ratify the Aigun Treaty and agree to 
discuss the Ussuri frontier issue, the opening of consulates in 
Kashgar, Urga and Qigikaer, the frontier trade and certain 
other outstanding matters [v. 43, 240-259]. 

On 18(6) October Ignatiev received a letter in which the 
emperor’s step-brother, Prince Gong, the imperial proxy, 
promised that once peace was concluded all business with 
Russia would be promptly completed. 

Ignatiev persuaded Britain and France not to proceed with 
the siege of Peking, not to put up a monument to captured 
allied soldiers killed in Tianjin, to cut down the entourages of 
envoys entering the Chinese capital in future and to modify 
certain other claims. Yet the allies stood firm on all the other 
points contained in the Tianjin treaties and on the demands 
made in the course of the third Opium War. On the night of 18 
October, Ignatiev informed the English and French that the 
Chinese had discussed the conditions in his presence and 
agreed to them all; he made the allies promise to speed the 
withdrawal from Peking to Tianjin. 

The grateful Manchus were quick to admit that ‘had [Igna- 
tiev] not been present, there is no doubt that the Europeans 
would not have retreated without taking the opportunity to 
sack the town’ [43, 265]. 

Now lgnatiev was able to get on with his own task. He had 
at his disposal maps prepared by Muravyov which showed a 
possible demarcation of the frontier from Lake Khanka to the 
sea. Muravyov had also reported that the area between the 
Ussuri and the sea was inhabited only by fugitive Chinese; 
the only permanent Chinese settlement was at the confluence 
of the Hunchun and the Tumen, some 45 versts from the sea 
‘which proves that the Chinese government has admitted that 
these places are outside its domains’ (25, folder I, sht. 232]. 

Ignatiey and the Manchu plenipotentiaries agreed that 
representatives should be sent to study the area between Lake 
Khanka and the sea and their findings used in defining the 
frontier there. The Russian side withdrew its request for a 
consulate in Qigikaer and accepted that the single Chinese 
adult males living around the Ussuri should remain there, 
under Chinese jurisdiction [v. 116, vol. I, 294]. 
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In the religious mission headquarters on 2 November 1860, 
Ignatiev and Gong (Yi Xin) signed a supplementary agreement 
which became known as the Peking Treaty. They had already 
received an imperial rescript which confirmed that the treaty 
had been drafted ‘with due attention’ and that ‘all that is 
stipulated in this treaty [should be] fulfilled’ [25, folder 2, 381]. 
The Treaty was then endorsed by the tsar and published in 
Peking on 20 December 1860 and Russia four days later [v. 24, 
sht.4]; since both rulers had already expressed their approval, 
ratification procedures were waived by common consent. 

Article | of the Peking Treaty established the eastern sector 
of the Sino-Russian frontier: ‘From the confluence of the 
Shilka and Argun rivers, the frontier will run down the Amur 
River to the confluence of this latter river with the Ussuri 
River... Thence, from the Ussuri confluence to Lake Khinkai 
(Khanka— M.S.), the boundary line runs along the Ussuri 
and Sungacha rivers... Then the boundary line between the 
two states from the source of the Sungacha crosses Lake 
Khinkai and proceeds to the Bailing He (River Tur), and from 
the issue of this latter river along the mountain range to the 
issue of the Hubutu He and thence along the mountains which 
lie between the Hunchun River and the sea to the Tumenjiang’ 
[72, 34-35]. Therefore, the lands on the Amur left bank, along 
the eastern (right) bank of the Sungacha and eastwards of 
the Khanka-Tumenjiang line were to belong to Russia; the 
other side of this boundary was to be Chinese territory. 

Article 2 defined the western sector of the frontier, which 
was to follow ‘the direction of the mountains, the flow of the 
large rivers and the lines of existing Chinese boundary posts 
from ... the Shabin-dabaga beacon ... to the south-west to 
Lake Zaisang and thence to the mountains which lie south of 
Issyk-Kul and named ... Tianshannanlu and along these 
mountains to the domains of Kokand’ [72, 35]. 

Once this lengthy frontier had been settled, the question of 
increasing the number of trading posts — not only in the inter- 
ests of centralised trade but also to serve the commercial needs 
of the frontier populations — naturally arose. Article 4 opened 
new trading posts all along frontier. Article 7 allowed Russian 
subjects on Chinese territory and Chinese subjects on Russian 
territory equal rights to ‘engage in trading activities freely, 
without any constraint on the part of local officials’ (72, 36). 

The arrangement whereby no customs duties were levied on 
goods exchanged at Kuldja and Chuguchak was extended to 
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the new frontier along the Amur and Ussuri to the Tumenjiang. 
The Manchus again opened Peking to Russian merchants, 
who would enter Mongolia via Kyakhta and be permitted to 
trade in Urga and Kalgan en route. Russia, in Article 5, reci- 
procated by inviting Chinese merchants ‘to set out and trade 
in Russia’ [72, 36]. ‘By way of experiment,’ Article 6 added, 
‘trade shall be allowed in Kashgar on the same basis as in Yili 
and Tarbagatay (Kuldja and Chuguchak— M.S.) [72, 36]. 

The Peking Treaty’s provisions on overland trade resembled 
those of previous agreements in that they embodied the prin- 
ciple of mutual benefit, unlike the commercial treaties which 
China had concluded with the Western powers. China hereby 
was accorded the right not only to trade on Russian territory 
but also to have ‘consuls in the capitals and other towns of the 
Russian Empire’ {72, 37}. 

The Tianjin and Peking treaties also heralded the birth of 
Sino-Russian maritime trade. In accordance with the most- 
favoured-nation principle, Russia was to share all the advan- 
tages enjoyed by other foreign states through the unequal 
treaties they had imposed on the Chinese Empire. The Manchu 
offered these advantages to Russia freely, not in response to 
coercion. 

Yet, since the Russian navy was under strength in the Far 
East and the Chinese navy was almost nonexistent, interest 
continued to centre on overland commerce. 


The supplements to the Tianjin 
and Peking treaties 


More work remained to be done before the Tianjin and Pe- 
king treaties could be put into effect: supplementary agree- 
ments had to be signed, the frontier ratified by topographical 
research and commercial procedures at the new trading points 
laid down. 

Ignatiev had presented Gong with Russian maps of the fron- 
tier from the Ussuri to the sea when the Peking Treaty was 
signed. The Chinese side now wanted to have these maps 
checked in situ by commissions appointed by each side before 
the final exchange of agreed maps and descriptions of the fron- 
tier took place and the demarcation document was signed. 

The Russian commissioners were Rear-Admiral Kazake- . 
vich, military governor of Primorye, and Colonel Budogosky, 
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senior quartermaster of the East-Siberian forces. Their Chinese 
counterparts were senior quartermaster Chun and _ Jing. 
military governor of Jilin Province. 

The Chinese commissioners later informed the Russians in 
writing that ‘at the issue of the Ussuri the frontier is clearly 
delimited’, but the section from Khanka to the sea needed 
further research [v. 27a, sht. 45]. In June 1861 therefore the 
commissioners met on the Bailing He near Lake Khanka, 
and on 16 July they endorsed a protocol on the exchange of 
signed and sealed maps in Russian and Manchurian with 
attached descriptions [v. 27a, sht. 92]. This protocol subse- 
quently became a supplementary clause of the Peking Treaty. 
Boundary posts could now be set up between Khanka and the 
sea [v. 27a, shts. 105-114]. 

The Chuguchak Protocol. A similar undertaking on the Cen- 
tral Asian frontier proved much more troublesome, partly 
because of the nomadic lifestyle of the Kazakhs and Kirghiz 
who lived in the area and partly because the Chinese boundary 
posts — which, according to the Peking Treaty, were pivotal 
to the demarcation procedures — roused considerable contro- 
versy. The Chinese authorities insisted that the frontier should 
run not only through permanent (changzhu) markers but also 
through the mobile (yishi) and temporary (tianche) posts (kuo- 
lun), which had been set up during the occasional Chinese forays 
into Kazakh and Kirghiz lands. Nonetheless, both sides 
were keen to reach agreement on the western sector as soon as 
possible. 

Chinese plenipotentiaries arrived at the border in June 1861 
and wrote to Dyugamel, the Governor-General of Western 
Siberia, inviting him to send Russian commissioners to Chu- 
guchak [v. 27, pt. I, shts. 31-32]. A Russian government deci- 
sion was taken on this on 29 June [27, pt.I, sht. 45], and Alexan- 
der II endorsed the commissars’ instructions on 17 March 
1862. ‘First of all,’ they were told, ‘you must use all endeavours 
to declare to the Chinese commissioners that, in deciding the 
frontier question, our government wishes solely to see the 
treaties followed to the letter... Then you will proceed to 
interpret Article 2 of the Peking Treaty to mean that the new 
frontier passes through the line of existing permanent Chinese 
lookout posts, which up to this time have constituted a fron- 
tier between the two states which has not been positively rati- 
fied but has been, as it were, accepted by common consent — 
and where there are no such lookout posts, then, according to 
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the geographical setting, the frontier should run along the 
mountains and the large rivers’ [27, pt. I, shts. 270-271]. 

Official negotiations began in Chuguchak on 17 July 1862. 
The Russian side consisted of Colonel Bobkov, senior corps 
quartermaster in Omsk and chief (plenipotentiary), Captain 
A.F.Golubev, an astronomer and second-in-command, and 
K. V. Struve, an official from the Asiatic Department.'' The 
Chinese commissioners were Ming Yi, the military admini- 
strator (jiangjiong) of Wuliasatui region, Mingxu, the hebei 
of Tarbagatay region, and an aide called Hanqixiang. The 
opening meeting was also attended by Brigade Commander 
Bolgosu [27, pt. III, sht. 60]. 

Throughout the involved negotiations, the Russian govern- 
ment worked steadily for a peaceful solution. When Dyugamel 
advised that a bit of coercion would make the Chinese more 
amenable, the Foreign Ministry put him sharply in his place in 
a communication dated | December 1862: ‘Our actions on the 
frontier should not, however, pass beyond the bounds of 
defensive measures, so that peaceful character of our relation 
with the Chinese government be not disturbed in any way’ 
[67, sht. 635]. 

The Chinese commissioners were also eager to hurry matters 
on. During an agreed interval in the talks, Ming Yi, acting ona 
directive from Peking, contacted Dyugamel on 30 July 1864 to 
press for ‘the speediest possible definitive decision on the fron- 
tier issue, so as to strengthen the amiable accord between our 
two states... Therefore, in sending this communication, we ask 
you ... on receipt of it to quickly send your High and plenipo- 
tentiary commissars with all haste to Tarbagatay in order that 
in joint meeting with them, on the basis of the High government 
project [already] received, [we can] compile a description and 
map of the aforementioned places and, on mutual exchange of 
the respective warrants, set out to the places which are to be 
divided and set up there boundary posts’ [27, pt. IH, sht.160]. 

In Chuguchak on 25 September 1864, Russia — represented 
by Zakharov and Bobkov—-and China—represented by 
Ming Yi, Xi Lin, the hebei-amban of Tarbagatay, and Bolgo- 
su—signed the Chuguchak Protocol and the maps of the 


'l A government meeting chaired by Alexander II on 10 January 1862 
had appointed Bobkov chief negotiator and Struve secretary [v. 27, pt. I, 
225-226]. Bobkov later had I. I. Zakharov. the Kuldja consul general, includ- 
ed in the party. The first stage of the negotiations in Chuguchak was also 
attended by K. A. Skachkov and K. V. Struve. 
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frontier. Copies written in Russian and Manchurian were 
exchanged [v. 27, pt. III, sht. 196). 

The Protocol proceeded from the general principles of the 
Peking Treaty and supplemented it by establishing the frontier 
from Altai to the Tian-Shan range. Its Article 4 stipulated that 
the temporary Chinese boundary posts be moved in the follow- 
ing year ‘to the interior, to the Chinese side of the frontier, 
within a month from the time of setting up the frontier marker 
in that place from which the post is to be moved’ [72. 47}. 
The frontier markers were to go up 240 days after the exchange 
ceremony, following the principles laid down in Article 6: 
‘Where the frontier passes along high mountains, there the 
summit shall be taken as the boundary line; where [it passes] 
along large rivers, there the river-banks shall serve as the 
boundary line; and where the frontier crosses mountains and 
rivers, there new frontier markers shall be placed. In general, 
when markers are placed along the entire frontier, the direction 
of the current be observed and the markers placed according 
to the geographical setting. If, for example, there is no pass 
through a range of mountains and it would consequently be 
difficult to place markers, then the frontier shall be based on 
the mountain ridge and the direction of the flowing water. 
When placing the frontier markers in the valleys, 30 sazen 
(20 Chinese sazen) (some 64 m. — trans.) shall be left between’ 
(72, 48]. 

The Chuguchak Protocol gave legal form to the status quo 
on the Sino-Russian frontier between Altai and Tian-Shan. 
It was used as a model in establishing the boundary in other 
parts of Central Asia. 


Procedural principles in overland trade 


The Peking Treaty had demonstrated that both sides were 
anxious to develop overland trade along the entire length of the 
frontier, along frontier rivers and trails. In order to stimulate 
that trade, practical measures had to be taken to help it compete 
with English maritime trade, which was expanding rapidly in 
all sectors. Special attention had to be given to tea, which by 
then had become the primary Russian import through K yakhta 
and across the Central-Asian border. The Russian government 
was also aware that China was vulnerable to the encroachment 
of English capital overland via Xinjiang from India. 

To satisfy all these needs, the ‘Procedural Principles of 
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Overland Trade between Russia and China’ [72, 42-45} were 
agreed on 20 February 1862 in Peking. They remained operat- 
ive for three years; an analogous five-year agreement, incorpo- 
rating a provision for a five-year extension if both sides concur- 
red, was concluded in 1869. 

The Principles fall under the following heads: 

1. Trade within 100 /i (some 50 km.) of the Sino-Russian border, 
on either side, would not be subject to customs levies; 

2. Russian traders operating in all the areas of Mongolia under 
Manchu jurisdiction would not pay customs levies; 

3. Chinese duty on Russian goods entering Tianjin via Kalgan 
would be one third less than the tariff normally imposed on 
foreign traders; 

4. Chinese merchandise bought by Russian traders in Kalgan 
for export would be subject to transit levies only; 

5. No duty would be levied on merchandise bought by Russian 
traders in Tianjin for export, if that merchandise had previous- 
ly been subject to duty in another port. 

These Principles are significant only in so far as they reflect 
the well-meaning relationship between Russia and China that 
had grown up over two centuries. In themselves they were 
meaningless, since Chinese foreign trade was by that time 
firmly in British hands. The newly-established position of 
Chief Inspector of the Chinese Customs~— appropriated by 
the English at the outset and held by Nelson Leigh from 1861 
to 1863 and by Robert Hart from 1863 to 1909 — was the key 
to Chinese customs policy and a handy weapon against all 
England’s competitors and above all against Russia. 


China in the later 19th century, 
up to the Sino-Japanese War 


Lenin asserted that world capitalism began to pass into its 
final, imperialist form of development in the 1870s [12, 200-201, 
202-205]. The transition was marked by an escalation of the 
tension between the leading capitalist powers as they squabbled 
over world markets. China’s vast potential spurred an invasion 
ol foreign capital, spearheaded by the British, which had 
disastrous effects on her internal and external situation. 

English, French and American help enabled the Qing Empire 
to crush the Taiping rebellion and bolster the obsolete feudal 
system that was no more than a brake on China’s social and 
economic development. The senile feudal monarchy actually 
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believed that the working people, not the Western capitalists 
who were making inroads throughout the country, were the 
major threat. And in this way China sunk to the position of 
a semi-colony. 

Influential circles in China were painfully aware of the 
Qing weakness and inability to put up a military defence against 
popular unrest within the country or the capitalist menace. 
Opposition to the isolationist policy grew even among the 
higher echelons of the imperial court, and far-sighted people 
began to cast around for ways of strengthening the monarchy. 

This more progressive trend was opposed by two reactionary 
groupings: the ‘*hard-brows’, led by the Dowager Empress 
Cixi (Yehenara) and based on the Manchu aristocracy and the 
wealthiest feudal lords, and the pro-foreign (pro-Western) 
group, headed by eminent Chinese courtiers such as Li Hong- 
zhang, Zeng Guofan, Zuo Zongtang and others who had 
helped put down the Taiping rebellion. 

During the rebellion these two reactionary cliques had joined 
forces in defence of the monarchy. Yet they employed radically 
different means to that same end. The arch-conservative 
‘hard-brows’ were willing to use any means to preserve the 
feudal order from the corrosive influences of the capitalist 
West. Cixi and her entourage, the focus of political power in 
China, had a blinkered belief that their country was still the 
greatest, most powerful state in the world and that all other 
peoples, including the leading capitalist nations, were mere 
‘barbarians’. The ‘hard-brows’ made their stand against 
Anglo-French intervention not to protect the national interest 
but to shore up imperial prestige by keeping the ‘barbarians’ 
in their ‘subordinate’ position. They were thus quite happy to 
open ports to foreign trade, to accord concession and other 
privileges but balked at allowing foreign ambassadors to take 
up permament residence at the Qing court. For the ‘hard- 
brows’ the real problem was not the pressure from abroad — 
for this they hoped to mitigate by commercial compromises — 
but the Chinese people, whose opposition to their Manchu 
overlords was growing inexorably. Prince Gong (Yi Xin) wrote, 
for instance, that ‘the unsubmissive barbarians (the Western 
powers— M.S.) thirst for gain and boast of their strength. 
However, all their aspirations centre on commerce. They in 
no way covet our land or people and have nothing in common 
with rebellious bandits and cut-throat soldiers who are sowing 
sedition within the country’ [173, 223]. 
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The ultra-conservatives saw their main hope in the Manchu 
troops and made no secret of their distrust of the Chinese 
officer corps [v. 173, 302]. One of their firmest principles was 
not to allow foreign specialists to train their soldiers or set 
up military industries. ‘China is great,’ one of them wrote to 
Cixi, ‘and there is no need to worry that we lack talent. Why do 
we need the foreigners? What could we learn from them?’ 
[176, 307]. 

The ‘Westernisers’, on the other hand, understood the dan- 
gers of isolationism. Their status was enhanced when Prince 
Gong and other dignitaries joined their ranks, and Li Hong- 
zhang became the doyen of Chinese home and foreign policy 
for three decades. His ‘New policy’ — the ‘policy of self-streng- 
thening’ — was designed to boost Chinese military potential 
by tapping the scientific and technical experience of the capital- 
ist countries, by using foreign steamships and other hardware 
and by enlisting outside help in the construction of industrial 
enterprises, primarily to supply military needs. ‘It is a disgrace,’ 
Li Hongzhang wrote, ‘that China’s armaments are so far be- 
hind those of the foreigners. Every day I urge senior and junior 
officers to forget their shame and begin a serious study of 
certain European secrets so as to extract good for themselves’ 
[176, 302]. Supporters of the ‘self-strengthening’ policy were 
insistent that the infantry and artillery be totally re-equipped 
on the most modern lines and that Western military regulations 
be adopted. It was they who, in 1862, sent a group of Qing 
officers to England and Germany to study the latest equip- 
ment available for the artillery and other branches of the 
military. 

The policy also involved spending considerable sums on 
foreign ships and fitting for military plants and engaging 
foreign advisors and instructors. China’s first three arsenals 
for the manufacture of cannons and shells were built in Anqing, 
Shanghai and Suzhou between 1861 and 1864. In 1865 the 
Shanghai was merged with a new English machine-building 
factory — bought by Li Hongzhang-——to form the Jiangnan 
arsenal, which. supplemented by new American plant, became 
the hub of China’a military industry. From 1867 it expanded 
into shipbuilding. 

Li Hongzhang, being particularly wary of sea-borne attack, 
set out to ‘defend the maritime frontiers’ [176, 331] by instruct- 
ing Zuo Zongtang to construct a large shipyard in Mawei 
Bay on the Fujiang coast, at a cost of over 306,000 liang of 
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silver. All the fittings were bought in France, and French 
engineers presided over the work. The Fujiang arsenal became 
the core of China’s naval industry, producing 15 sea-going 
vessels of various sizes which formed the core of the fleet in 
the South China Sea (176, 314]. 

The next essential step was the creation of service and support 
industries, primarily in the spheres of energy, metallurgy. 
metalworking and transport. Between 1876 and 1891 ten coal 
mines were opened. The largest such complex, near Kaiping 
in Hebei Province, was worked by the Kaiping Company. 
which Li Hongzhang had created in 1878, and commanded a 
greater investment — 2,056,000 yuan — than that made in all 
the other mining interests put together [v. 183, 107]. Kaiping, as 
the prime supplier of fuel for the northern fleet, shortly came to 
dominate the local industrial scene. In 1881, with an imperial 
warrant obtained by Li Hongzhang, the Kaiping Company 
built China’s first rail track, a 10-kilometre stretch that was 
later incorporated into the 287-kilometre Tianjin-Shanghai 
line, completed in 1894 [v. 173, 315; 183, 170]. 

Other significant developments during the 1870s and 1880s 
were the construction of machine workshops in Tianjin (1870). 
Chengdu (1877), Jilin (1881) etc. under Qing supervision and 
of a heavy cloth factory in Lanzhou (1878) with German 
assistance, and the opening of a telegraph service in 1880. 

All these undertakings drew extensively on foreign capital — 
yet the government was the sole entrepreneur.’ In an attempt 
to stem the tide of innovation, which threatened the Chinese 
people’s established way of life and the government’s aggres- 
sively chauvinist policies and could shake the feudal-monarchist 
order, private enterprise in industry and transport was first 
forbidden and then allowed in severely circumscribed form. 
Li Hongzhang, arguing in support of this concentration of 
industrial potential in government hands, expressed his fears 
that ‘in the deep mountains and inaccessible places bad people 
will gather and secretly adopt the methods of the foreigners. 
and then they could come forth with new plans. One fine day 
they will stop working in the fields altogether and will demon- 
strate the brilliant potential of their armaments. Then who 


2 Treaties concluded up to 1895 (the end of the Sino-Japanese War) 
gave foreign concerns concessionary rights to build only enterprises for the 
repair of ships or the enhancement of Chinese export merchandise. On this 
terms there appeared 24 ship-repair plants, 12 silk mills and eight tea factories 
between 1845 and 1893 [183, 100-101, 120-128). 
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will be able to safeguard the government troops with their 
obsolete weapons?’ [173, 305]. 

The limitations on private Chinese capital are defined in 
a report which Li Hongzhang made to the emperor in 1882: 
‘For the past ten years, Chinese businessmen have been per- 
mitted to own shares in an enterprise, but not ... to build plants 
independently’ [173, 324]. The new industrial companies were 
headed by senior government officials — usually the motive 
spirits of the ‘self-strengthening’ policy, whose access to state 
reserves gave them unchallenged power within each organisa- 
tion. 

Thus, a peculiar situation arose whereby government 
officials-— private individuals— disposed of capital which 
nominally belonged to the state. This unusual form of capita] — 
later dubbed ‘bureaucratic capital’ by students of Chinese 
history —-at first played a positive role in the birth of Chinese 
industry, but subsequently became the major obstacle in the 
way of its development. 

The ‘Westernisers’, while limiting the activities of private 
Chinese capital, themselves depended entirely on government 
allocations in order to pursue their economic ends. And those 
allocations were essentially controlled by Cixi and her entou- 
rage, ‘hard-brows’ all, whose generosity to government en- 
terprises was less than lavish: of the 815,400,000 Jiang of silver 
received by the Treasury between 1885 and 1894, only 
34,700,000 Jiang went on industrial construction and mainte- 
nance {169, 29-30]. And, since much of this was embezzled 
on the way, the sum which actually reached the needy enterpris- 
es was much smaller. Indeed, the History of Chinese Economic 
Development calculates that capital investment in industry 
and transport from 1872 to 1893 amounted to a mere 18,500,000 
yuan, of which 15,000,000 yuan was bureaucratic capital and 
the rest private [183, 104]. 

Clearly, neither the ‘hard-brows’, who tried to turn their 
backs on the achievements of foreign science and technology, 
nor the ‘Westernisers’, who sought to confine industrial 
development within the framework of bureaucratic capital and 
harness it to military production, were working in the country’s 
best interests. 

Even Li Hongzhang, the architect of the policy of ‘self- 
strengthening’, had to admit defeat at last. Commenting on the 
performance of bureaucratic capital, he concluded that ‘all 
that has been done in this respect has been mere ostentation. 
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The supply of industrial materials was insufficient, reserves 
have been expended imprudently, have been abused’ [1 73, 324]. 

The Qing feudal monarchy deliberately hindered industrial 
development in order to preserve its own supremacy. Far 
from being able to repel imperialist aggression, it actually 
opened the door to China’s future slave-masters. 

The pitifully slow development of national capital and the 
strength of the monarchy’s death-grip suited the Western 
powers perfectly. No longer satisfied with the concessions they 
had squeezed from China in the inequitable treaties of the 
1840s and 1860s—the control of foreign trade, the right of 
residence in the open ports and the license to build specific 
types of industrial facilities - they again went onto the offen- 
sive. England, who already had a leading role in China’s 
foreign trade, especially her maritime commerce, and controlled 
the Chinese customs network and ‘mixed’ courts, began to 
press her advantage, France, America and Japan weighed 
in alongside. 

Between 1866 and 1890 China lost her formal control over 
the neighbouring countries who had accepted vassal status 
in the Kangxi-Qianlong period,'? and became herself a semi- 
colony and a victim of imperialist ambitions; independent 
national action had become a thing of the past. Chinese foreign 
policy was now limited to exploiting the antagonisms between 
the imperialist powers in order to preserve at least a modicum 
of nominal independence. 


Russia in the Far East, 1870-1900 


The Russian situation in the Far East was much enhanced 
by her new strongholds along the Pacific coast, the Amur and 
the Ussuri and by the gradual assimilation of Priamurye and 
Primorye. But English and American expansionism was a 
constant danger in this area, and the tension mounted when 
Japan entered the picture in 1870s. The prevalent opinion 
in Russian ruling circles was, therefore, that ‘it is naturally 
incumbent upon us to ... secure our position, at least by means 


'3%n 1885, China was forced to sign a treaty ratifying the French seizure 
of northern Annam and Tongking, which had taken place between 1874 
and 1883. From 1886 to 1891 Japan, with American help, sought — and 
got —a commercial agreement with Korea which considerably weakened 
China’s influence there. In 1886 Britain seized Burma, a Chinese vassal 
since the 18th century. 
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of a rapprochement with our Asiatic neighbours’ [66, 29]. 

Russian progressives were also worried about the Far East 
of the Russian Empire. It seemed to them that the government 
was bent on turning this vast region, with all its untapped 
resources, into a giant prison camp for the flower of society. 
In one blistering attack on the tyranny of tsarist officials, 
Dobrolyubov assured his readers that his accusations were not 
intended ‘to throw a shadow on the acquisition of the Amur. 
Not at all: an acquisition is an acquisition and will have its 
historical value. But everyone would agree that the crux of the 
ita is not the lands themselves but the use of them’ 
111, 418}. 

Assimilation of the Far Eastern territories was impeded by 
the difficulty of establishing communications between them 
and Russian’s economic heartlands, especially since the rivers 
were unusable throughout the long winters. The principal 
prerequisite of economic development was practicable land 
and maritime communication. 

Prior to 1867, when Alaska was sold to America, the sea- 
link had been limited to sporadic journeys made by the Russian- 
American Company. In 1870, the Russian Society of Steam- 
ship Travel and Trade instituted a shortlived Far Eastern 
service. For the next decade interest in the sea route lapsed 
completely, to be revived resoundingly in 1880, the year that 
a steamship society called the Volunteer Fleet was founded. 
We can only agree with the official history of the Fleet, which 
claims for it ‘the honour of bringing about the first major 
breakthrough in our trade with the Far East by establishing 
the direct maritime portage of Russian merchandise on 
Russian ships to the East, and by bringing from the East so 
important a commodity as tea—the main element of trade 
between China and Russia’ [39, 8]. 

The construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway opened 
a new era in the relations between central Russia and her Far 
Eastern territories. The idea had been floated by Muravyov, 
governor of Siberia, a man who had been declared, despite 
his despotic temperament, ‘more educated, intelligent and 
honest than all the cabinet put together’ by Herzen’s radical 
journal Kolokol (The Bell) [115]. Back in the 1850s he had 
suggested that a railway line be built between the Amur and 
the Gulf of De Kastri, but the idea had been immediately 
shelved [v. 94, 513]. 

There was a strong commercial and industrial lobby in 
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favour of railway construction in Siberia and the Russian 
Far East. In 1880 and 1881 the traders of the Irbit and Nizhni 
Novgorod markets and the Society in Aid of Russian Industry 
and Trade presented the Finance Ministry with detailed advice 
on the most promising route for a Siberian railway [v. 65, 
87-89]. 

Keen as the Russian commercial and industrial bourgeoisie 
was to advance into the Far Eastern markets, its limited re- 
sources would not stretch to large-scale railway construction; 
it could only urge the government to take up the project. 
But the Treasury was itself in straitened circumstances after 
a long and exhausting war with Turkey. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway would have to wait its turn. 

Meanwhile, the military and political situation in the Far 
East was turning against Russia. The Treaty of Chifu, signed on 
13 September 1876,'*had given Britain an even firmer hold 
on the Chinese government. The English were even encourag- 
ing the Manchus to seize the Bay of Posiet, thus driving a 
wedge between Russia and Korea. 

American interest in China also grew during the 1880s. 
Between 1864 and 1884 the Sino-American commercial 
turnover expanded from 7,300,000 to 14,300,000 Jiang; the 
American share of China’s foreign trade mounted from 6.9 per 
cent to 7.6 per cent. The United States was particularly in- 
terested in Manchuria: in 1887 an American envoy to China 
proposed that the US government had offered financial help 
to construct a railway there in the direction of the Russian 
border, so as to forestall the projected Trans-Siberian, which 
would, the envoy emphasised, make Russia a “great power’ 
in the Far East [91, 219]. 

And still, in the face of all the evidence, the Russian govern- 
ment dragged its feet. Alexander II] remarked in 1886, on 
reading a strongly-worded report from Ignatiev, governor- 
general of Irkutsk, about the urgent need for a Tomsk-Irkutsk 
railway: ‘I have read countless reports from the Governor- 
Generals of Siberia and am forced with sorrow and shame 
to confess that the government has up to this time done almost 
nothing to satisfy the needs of that rich but neglected area. 
It is time we did — nay, past time’ [94, 515]. 

Korf, the Governor-General of Priamurye put forward an 

'4 The Treaty allowed Britain to send expeditions deep into China (includ- 


ing into Gansu, which abutted on the Sino-Russian border), gave her further 
extraterritorial rights, etc. 
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to order the coastal line begun at once. He commissioned his 
heir, Nicholas, to stop off in Vladivostok en route for Japan 
in order to supervise the beginning of the ‘Ussuriisk segment 
of the Great Siberian Railroad’ (94, 516]. On 19 May 1891, 
a Vladivostok-Khabarovsk line was begun, to be finished 
eight years later. The West Siberian Railway (from Chelyabinsk 
to the Ob) was started in 1892, and activity was intense during 
the following four years, as the Ob-Krasnoyarsk (1893), 
Krasnoyarsk-Irkutsk (1894) and Baikal (1895) lines made 
their appearance [v. 94, 521-525]. 
Obviously, an undertaking of this magnitude was unthink- 


even stronger argument in 1890, at last prompting the tsar 


able without a network of support enterprises——coal mines, 
logging camps and other industrial facilities, which demanded 
manpower far in excess of the local Russian population, for 
all that it was growing rapidly. In response to this need, Chinese | 
and Koreans emigrated to the area in ever increasing numbers. 
The permanent Chinese population had been practically 
non-existent when Russia annexed Priamurye and Primorye: 
the vast majority of the 900 or so Chinese in all Primorye were 
hunters or fur-traders. In summer, at the height of the herb- 
gathering and fishing season, the number grew to 3,000 — all 
men without wives or children. In the mid-seventies the 
Russian Far Eastern administration had begun to employ 
Chinese migrant workers through the embassy in Peking, to 
work on the port of Vladivostok. The first group of 150 
arrived from the provinces of Zhili and Shandong in 1875 on 
a two-year contract [107, 6], and by 1882, there were 3,456 
temporary immigrant workers in southern Primorye. Al- 
though the composition of the labour force partially changed 
as contracts expired and new arrivals signed on, the immigrant 
workers were counted as permanent residents. 

The relatively large towns and settlements that sprang up 
along the Amur, Zeya, Ussuri and elsewhere attracted mer- 
chants from northern China. But since most of them were 
engaged in smuggling, they had no permanent place of resi- 
dence. 

Another stimulus to the Chinese influx into the Russian Far 
East in the later 19th century was the enforced resettlement of 
Chinese in Manchuria, reversing the previous policy of strict 
limitation on Chinese emigration to those areas. Since there 
were few large-scale enterprises there, the resettled inhabitants 
often found themselves in search of work. 
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Consequently, the Chinese population of the Russian Far 
East had reached 22,700 by 1892. The Vladivostok-K habarovsk 
railway, another magnet for seasonal workers, raised the 
number to some 43,000 in a total population of 321, 400, 
of which 244,300 were Russians and Ukrainians, in 
1897. 

The flow of Koreans into the southern part of Ussuriisk re- 
gion also increased. There were 6,800 of them there in 1881, 
and 26,100 by 1897. Unlike the Chinese, these were immigrant 
families, who came as permanent settlers. 

The rapid population growth in the Far Eastern territory 
(FET) provided the necessary spur to agriculture, industry 
and transport. Grain output in the early nineties was around 2 
million poods (600,000 poods in Primorye region in 1892 
[172, 137] and 1,300,000 poods in the Amur region in 1893): 
up to the mid-nineties, the region was able to feed its urban 
populations, gold miners and non-resident troops [37, 622]. 
Subsequently, however, the towns began to mushroom, 
upsetting the balance of supply and demand and making it 
necessary to bring in grain and livestock from elsewhere." 

Mining, especially gold mining, was one of the FET’s 
growth industries. Successful prospectors raised the Amur re- 
gion’s output from 235 poods in 1880 [87b, sht. 10] to 493 poods 
in 1900 [86a, sht. 78 rev.] and the Primorye region’s from 
13 poods in 1880 [50, 1901, no. 7, 8] to 168 poods in 1900 [86a, 
sht. 99 rev.]. By the dawn of the twentieth century, the FET 
was producing more than a third of all Russia’s gold. 

The high-quality coal and anthracite which was mined near 
Suchan, the Amur bay, Nadezhdenskoye and elsewhere from 
the 1890s had an important impact on the fleet, and later 
on the railways. 

The most successful branches of the manufacturing industry 
were the food sector (flour, dairy products, tobacco, spirits), 
the construction sector (cement, bricks, glass) and the leather- 
working sector. By the end of the 19th century there were some 
100 factories and plants operating in the Amur and Primorye 
regions, with a labour force of 2,500 and a yearly output 
valued at 4 million roubles [v. 50, 1900, no. 3,6; 75, 215]. 
Most of these enterprises were in Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, 
Blagoveshchensk and Nikolsko-Ussuriisk. 


'S Four million poods of grain and 40,000 head of livestock were imported 
in 1896 (87a, sht. 78 rev.]. 
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The Ussuriisk railway, built between 1891 and 1897, to link 
Viadivostok and Khabarovsk had four-fold effect on the 
development of Priamurye region:!® firstly, the construction 
itself required a great deal of plant, materials, rolling stock and 
labour, and generated a large number of support enterprises; 
secondly, the railway eased the settling and supply of Primorye; 
thirdly, the railway, when linked to the Amur, connected 
Vladivostok with the hinterland east of Baikal, which, given 
the weakness of the Russian fleet, was a great strategic “plus’ 
for Russia and increased her clout in the Far East; finally, 
the proximity of the railway to the Ussuri segment of the 
frontier stimulated trade between Chinese and Russian in- 
habitants of the border regions, gave birth to new trading 
posts— by Lake Khanka, near the Yiman and elsewhere — 
and helped build yet more economic and political bridges 
between the two neighbours. 

The further growth of the railway network did not answer 
the immediate needs of Siberia and the Russian Far East but 
served the foreign ambitions of the Russian bourgeoisie and 
tsarist officials, who were anxious to keep up with the monopo- 
ly interests of England, America and the other capitalist 
countries in the race to win the markets of China, Korea and 
Mongolia. 

Rear-Admiral Kopytov’s plan to build a railway through 
Kyakhta, across Manchuria and into the south of Ussuriisk 
region to end at Nikolskoye was much discussed in official 
circles during the later eighties. Although this particular 
project was turned down, the idea of laying a line along the 
Amur — on Manchurian, not Russian, territory — was support- 
ed by the Russian Amur steamship companies, who saw a 
serious competitor in the railways. Sergei Witte, who from 
1892 to 1906 was one of the foremost architects of Russian 
policy,'’ also approved this scheme: in an official submission 


'6 The Russian Far East was formed into a governor-generalship, centred 
on Khabarovsk and subsequently called Priamurye region, in 1884. An ad- 
ministrative reform of Primorye region and Sakhalin Island enacted on 17 
June 1909 added the Amur, Primorye, Kamchatka and Sakhalin districts 
to Priamurye region. 

'7 He came to prominence during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, 
when he organised the transport of military supplies on the south-western 
railways. In 1891, he was appointed Minister of Transport and Finance 
Minister; from 1903 he chaired the Committee of Ministers. He headed the 
Russian delegation to the Portsmouth talks which ended the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1905. In 1905 and 1906 he was chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
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to the tsar entitled ‘On the Methods of Constructing the 
Great Siberian Railroad’ (1892), he recommended the use of the 
Manchurian shortcut to link the area east of Baikal with 
Ussuriisk region: ‘The construction of such a branch could 
not meet serious opposition in the near future and in such 
a case Our commercial turnover with China would begin to 
expand most speedily, simultaneously raising the profitability 
of the Siberian main line and increasing our weight in interna- 
tional trade’ [46, 14]. Witte was acting as the mouthpiece of the 
expansionist Russian bourgeoisie, not as the sponsor of the 
Russian Far East, where bad communications with the centre 
were still holding back development. 

The government’s view was that Russia’s position in the Far 
East could be strengthened by an active foreign policy aimed at 
increasing her influence in neighbouring countries. The 1890s 
saw this approach at its height, as Korea became a bone of 
contention between Russia, the growing capitalist might 
of Japan and the senile Qing court, which was still advancing 
claims of sovereignty over this former vassal. 

The Russian government plunged enthusiastically into the 
imperialist free-for-all to repartition the world. The idea was 
to use expansionist motivations to overcome the country’s 
economic feebleness, to shore up its puny capitalist system 
by force of arms. Lenin glossed the situation thus: ‘In Japan 
and Russia, the monopoly of military power, vast territories, or 
special facilities for robbing minority nationalities, China, 
etc, partly supplements, partly takes the place of, the monopoly 
of modern up-to-date finance capital’ [11, 116]. 


Sino-Russian relations 
in the 1870s and 1880s 


Sino-Russian relations were complicated during this period 
by events in western China and the contiguous Russian border 
regions. In the mid-sixties western China had erupted under 
the influence of the Taiping rebellion: the Manchus had been 
driven out and the area divided into three states —the Uigur 
Djeti-shaar (Seven towns), centred on Kashgar, the Dungan 
Sultanate and the Uigur Khanate of Kuldja-Taranchin. 

The Khanate of Kokand, self-proclaimed rival of Russia 
in the struggle for dominance in Central Asia, then moved in. 
Yakub-bek, the ruler of Djeti-shaar and a former military 
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commander in Kokand, entered into close relations with 
Turkey and Britain, seized parts of Dzungaria and threatened 
Russian Central Asia. 

The threat posed by Yakub-bek brought Russia and China 
together. In 1871, Russian troops occupied the district of 
Kuldja (Yili), giving China a freer hand against Dyjeti-shaar. 
Zuo Zongtang crushed Yakub-bek in 1876 and took Kashgaria 
and Dzungaria. But Russia refused to withdraw her troops 
from Kuldja on the grounds that China was too weak to assure 
good order in Xinjiang and protect Russian commercial 
interests in Kuldja, a linchpin of Sino-Russian commerce. 
And Emperor Qianlong, his forces firmly ensconced around 
Kuldja, also stood his ground. 

Chong Hou, who arrived in St. Petersburg to discuss the 
Kuldja issue in 1878, proved conciliatory. An agreement signed 
at Livadia, the tsar’s Crimean residence, left the lion’s share 
of the occupied territory in Russtan hands. 


The Treaty of St. Petersburg 


But the Qing court refused to ratify the treaty claiming 
the whole of the Kuldja region, and sent Zeng Jize-—-son of 
General Zeng Guofan, who had proved his commitment 
to the Qing when he helped crush the Taiping rebellion — to 
announce this fact in St. Petersburg. 

Opinion on the Kuldja issue at the Qing court was divided. 
General Zuo Zongtang, the butcher of Kashgaria and Dzunga- 
ria, wanted to use force; Li Hongzhang favoured a less belliger- 
ent approach in view of China’s precarious position both 
in Xinjiang and in the East (where Japan had recently seized 
the Ryukyu Islands, former Chinese vassals). His view, which 
was supported at court, was that ‘the Japanese fear the Russians 
like tigers. If we give way to the Japanese, they still will not 
help us against Russia. If we make minor concessions to 
Russia, then we will be able to use Russia to strike fear into 
Japan’ [173, 333]. 

Russia was equally interested in keeping relations on a 
friendly footing, with a view to obtaining new commercial 
privileges that would make good the damage done to her 
Chinese trade by British competition. 

The Treaty of St. Petersburg (1881) returned the Yili region to 
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China, except for a small western tract which would house 
those local inhabitants who wished to become Russian 
subjects. It also covered a large number of commercial 
issues. 

The basic common premise was that Sino-Russian over- 
land trade should extend beyond the border regions into the 
Chinese hinterland. Favourable customs tariffs to stimulate 
this new commercial sector were contemplated: the duty on 
lower-quality teas (brick-tea, cheaper varieties of baikhov tea), 
which left China via Kyakhta in enormous quantities, was 
reduced. The duty on tea carried overland would henceforth 
be agreed between the Chinese government and a Russian 
envoy in Peking. 

Article 12 of the Treaty allowed Russian subjects to trade 
free of duty ‘in the towns and other places of Yili, Tarbagatay, 
Kashgar, Urumchi and other districts which lie on the northern 
and southern slopes of the Tian-Shan Range, up to the Great 
Wall. This right shall be rescinded when the need to impose 
duty arises as trade develops, on which both governments 
shall agree’ [72, 58]. 

The Treaty reasserted that trade in Mongolia and the Far 
Eastern frontier should not be subject to duty, and endorsed 
the former agreements on trade in Kalgan, Tianjin 
and Suzhou, operative commercial arbitration procedures, 
etc. 

The “Procedural Principles of Overland Trade’ [172, 61-65], 
signed simultaneously with the St. Petersburg Treaty, regulated 
the frontier trade and the caravan traffic to Tianjin, Kalgan and 
Suzhou. No duty was to be paid on export or import of gold, 
silver, foreign currency, flour, meat, butter, perfumes, charcoal, 
candles and other household goods; weapons, opium and salt 
were not to be transported in either direction, and rice and 
small Chinese coins were not to be exported. 

Both these documents were to remain in force for ten years 
and could be extended for a further ten on joint agreement. 

Later events showed that the advantages Russia had received 
in 1881 were by no means sufficient to render the Sino-Russian 
overland trade competitive with Western maritime trade in 
China’s open ports. The turnover continued to fall. ‘In 1872,’ 
the Vodern History of China tells us, ‘three-quarters of Chinese 
silk entered Russia through Prussia, and three-quarters of 
Chinese tea came via England, the rest through Siberia’ 
[143, 240]. 
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Sino-Russian economic relations, 1860-1894 


The Sino-Russian Peking Treaty (1860) concerned itself 
not only with trade—which had previously been the sole 
form of economic contact between Russia and China— but 
also with questions of navigation, commercial and industrial 
activity on Chinese territory. Russian settlements in the open 
ports and Russian freedom of movement in China. But the 
limited size of the Russian fleet in the Far East made these 
new departures a dead letter for the time being. The frontier 
trade continued to dominate Sino-Russian economic rela- 
tions. 


Sino-Russian trade 


Chinese foreign trade figures leaped from 105,300,000 Jiang 
(56,000,000 pounds sterling) in 1864 to 290,200,000 liang 
(85,800,000 pounds sterling) in 1894. The rise was already 
attributable, however, to increased imports from England and 
the other capitalist countries, who saw China exclusively as 
a market for their manufactured goods; from 1877, Chinese 
trade figures were showing a deficit which had to be covered 
with payments in silver or with foreign loans. 

Trade between China and Russia was a different proposi- 
tion, as the following table shows (figures in roubles, taken 
from 56, 127): 


Year Overall turnover Imports from Exports to Balance 
Russia Russia 

1850 15,191,800 7,744,800 7,447,000 + 297,800 

1893!8 37,379,300 4,087,300 33,292,000 29,204,700 


While Sino-Russian trade increased 2.4 times over, Russian 
exports to China fell by 43 per cent, making this a most profit- 
able operation for China. The Russian trade was her prime 
source of gold and foreign currency: in 1862-1869 alone 
Russia paid 97,900,000 roubles’ worth of hard currency, gold 
and silver to China, over and above the value of her exports; 


'® Excluding imports from Russia which came overseas from Vladivostok 
and Nikolayevsk-on-Amur, and across the Amur and Ussuri since this mer- 
chandise was duty-free and the amounts involved minimal. 
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tea brought from Guangzhou by sea cost an eye-opening 
72,000,000 roubles [v. 128, 77]. 

The export of Russian heavy-duty cloth suffered from the 
competition of English woollens. Though the major item 
in the Russian export inventory to China around the mid-19th 
century, it had almost entirely disappeared from the picture 
by 1893. This critical situation was compounded by the fall 
in Russian fur export after the sale of Alaska, a rich source 
of beaver, otter, etc., to the USA. Russian fur merchants, 
losing interest in the Chinese market, had turned their attention 
to Europe. The export of worked leather also fell, though trade 
in cotton fabric, paper and sugar grew. 

The table below shows the changes in the export picture in 
more detail (figures taken from 56, 127): 


Total export to China oe ee 
(roubles) 7,744,800 4,087,300 
Breakdown: 

Cotton fabrics (arshins) 4,850,000 6,568,000 
Heavy cloth (arshins) 1,328,000 73,000 
Furs (roubles) 1,642,000 219,100 
Worked leather (poods) 16,800,000 13,460,000 
Paper (poods) wee 3,285,000 
Sugar (poods) wren 9,643,000 


Bearing in mind that from 1847 to 1851 China had bought 
47.7 per cent of all Russian manufactured exports (4,288,000 
roubles’ worth from a total 9,027,000 roubles’ worth) and 
accounted for 52 per cent of the trade turnover between Russia 
and Asia as a whole (13,000,000 roubles’ worth from 25,200,000 
roubles’ worth), we can be sure that the parlous state of Russia’s 
export trade to China told on her overall trade balance. 

The Chinese deficit was only part of massively unfavourable 
balance of trade, which finally spurred the Russian government 
to take protectionist measures: from 1877 customs duties were 
per pood and in 1881, 1882, 1885 and 1887 duty on imported 
transport equipment was raised [v. 154, 271]. 

Yet imports from China excepted from these arrangements 
levied in gold roubles, which increased them by 48 per cent, in 
1878 imported cotton was made subject to a duty of 40 kopeks 
increased over four-fold between 1850 and 1893. Tea imports 
were especially buoyant, soaring from 315,600 poods in 1850 
to 1,882,100 poods in 1893. Major new imports were raw leather, 
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sugar and wool, and imports of raw silk also climbed steeply. 
The table below gives the overall picture and a breakdown of 
the primary sectors (figures from 56, 127): 


1850 1893 

Total (roubles) 7,447,000 33,292,000 
Breakdown: 

Tea, all grades (poods) 315,600 1,882,100 
Wool (poods) ---- 107,000 
Raw leather (poods) ---- 37,200 
Raw silk (poods) 57,000 1,342,000 
Sugar (poods) 93,000 2,100 


From 1862 maritime trade also began to show a loss. The gross 
1893 deficit of 29,329,500 roubles was made up of 13,396,500 
roubles on maritime trade and 15,933,000 roubles on the 
overland trade through Kyakhta. 


Kyakhta and Maimacheng 


After its heyday in the mid-19th century, the Kyakhta- 
Maimacheng trade fell into a steadily worsening slump. The 
Rules of 1800, which confirmed the barter system and banned 
cash and credit, remained in force until 1845. Transgressors 
of this inconvenient arrangement were heavily punished by 
Russian law. On 29 October 1851 the State Council imposed 
a fine amounting to 15 per cent of the value of the given tran- 
saction for a first violation of the Rules. Second-time offenders 
were expelled from the Kyakhta trade forever. No digressions 
from the official price-range were permitted. Meanwhile, 
merchants participating in the maritime trade through Odes- 
sa were free to set their own prices, enter credit agreements, 
etc. 

Merchants from Moscow, Kazan and elsewhere in central 
Russia responded to the punitive cost of transport through 
Siberia and to the Kyakhta Rules, which inhibited commer- 
cial initiative and the circulation of capital, by leaving the 
field to their Siberian colleagues. Only seven of the 58 trading 
organisations at Kyakhta in 1854 were Moscow-based and 14 
were based in central Russia; the rest represented the Siberian 
towns — Kyakhta (11), Irkutsk (10), Tyumen (4), Selinginsk (3) 
and so on [128, 63-64]. Consequently, the volume of manu- 
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factured goods, which came to Kyakhta mainly from central 
Russia, declined and soon the available Russian merchandise 
there was insufficient to meet Russian import needs. The 
barter system began to crumble. 

In 1854 the Kyakhta administration at last faced reality 
and permitted Russian traders to buy with gold and silver; 
on | August 1855 this move was ratified by the central govern- 
ment. Traders were allowed to use gold coin to pay one-third 
of the value of a transaction involving Russian manufactured 
goods and one-half of the value of a transaction involving 
furs. Price restrictions were simultaneously removed. 

Kyakhta livened up somewhat. The gradual demise of the 
barter system also brought about fundamental changes in the 
inventory. The proportion of cash-commodity transactions 
grew precipitously: between 1854 and 1861, when average 
annual Russian exports through K yakhta mounted to 4,825,000 
roubles, the yearly outlay of gold and silver (artefacts and coin) 
averaged out at 2,264,000 roubles. In other words, as much as 

half of the imports were being obtained by barter. 

In an attempt to cope with this mounting imbalance, the 
Russian government sought other ways of getting goods 
into hinterland China. The revival of the caravan trade 
envisaged by the Tianjin and Peking treaties was one such 
measure. 

But still Kyakhta did not become competitive: maritime 
trade (including the Sino-Russian link from Guangzhou and 
Shanghai to Odessa) continued to take its toll. Transport of 
tea overland, for instance, was much more expensive than by 
sea: the cost of transporting one pood of tea from the planta- 
tions to the coast was | rouble 32 kopeks; haulage of the same 
amount of tea from the plantations to Kyakhta could come 
to 10 roubles. And the time factor—a maximum of 20 days 
versus three months and more— was also significant. 

The Russian government accordingly lowered the customs 
duties on tea imported through Kyakhta to 40 kopeks per 
pound of green tea and 15 kopeks per pound of black in 1862. 
(The comparable figures for tea imported into European Russia 
by sea were 65 kopeks and 35 kopeks.) Further reductions in 
1865 brought the duty on green and black tea down to 15 
kopeks and on brick-tea to two kopeks, while maritime levies 
stood at 55 kopeks on a pound of green tea and 38.5 kopeks on 
black and brick-tea. 

Chinese interest in the immense Russian tea market was 
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considerable, especially after England, one of her major 
customers, began to export large amounts of tea herself from 
the new plantations in India and Ceylon. '? The Chinese govern- 
ment capitalised on this interest by offering substantial advan- 
tages in the Treaty of St. Petersburg to those who exported their 
tea through Kyakhta. Reductions of export duties on the 
lower grades that were particularly popular there helped 
close the gap between Guangzhou-Odessa and Kyakhta- 
Moscow freight charges (the difference of 38 kopeks a pound 
was reduced to 14.5 kopeks a pound) [128, 78]. Kyakhta tea 
could now compete with Odessa tea throughout Asian Russia, 
and increased imports of tea made it possible to stabilise 
Russian exports through Kyakhta at around 15,000,000 
roubles annually. The table below illustrates the situation 
before and after the Treaty of St. Petersburg (1881); note that 
Chinese merchandise other than tea constituted only some 
six per cent of her total export quota (figures in roubles, taken 
from 127, 278; 128, suppl. 2-12): 


1850 1875 1885 1893 
Total 
imports 6,916,000 13,133,000 15,296,000 14,903,000 
Breakdown: 
Tea 6,527,000 12,030,000 14,339,000 13,977,000 
Other 
items 389,000 1,103,000 957,000 926,000 


And yet, though the Treaties of Tianjin and St. Petersburg had 
increased and stabilised the turnover at Kyakhta, the situa- 
tion as regards Russian exports remained critical. Exports 
fell from 7 million roubles in 1850 to 936,000 roubles in 1893, 
a figure which barely met the cost of the imported items other 
than tea (926,000 roubles), leaving 14 million roubles’ worth 
of tea to be paid for with gold, silver and foreign currency. 
The lively two-way traffic of 1854 had turned by 1893 into a 
passive commodity-cash exchange which told badly against 
Russia. And, to make a bad deal worse, the reduction of 
customs levies on Kyakhta tea was costing the Russian Trea- 
sury some | to 1.5 million roubles per year in lost income. 


'9 In 1874, tea constituted 55.3 per cent of China’s overall export inventory; 
in 1884 it stood at 43.1 per cent. In 1867 English tea exports from India totalled 
some 5,300,000 pounds avoirdupois. 
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Russian trade in Xinjiang 


The Kuldja Treaty had benefitted Sino-Russian trade on 
the Central Asian border. Here Chinese tea exports, albeit 
an important item, were not the sole growth sector; Russian 
exports to China were gratifyingly buoyant too. Geographical 
factors were also favourable to trade in this region: Dzungaria 
and Kashgaria, so distant from China proper, had been able 
during the turbulent fifties and sixties to establish close ties 
with contiguous territories within the Russian Empire. But 
the development of these relationships was arrested during 
the sixties by internal disturbances (anti-Manchu activity 
among the indigenous peoples of western China) and by Brit- 
ain’s bid for dominance in Xinjiang, especially in Kash- 
garia. 

British commercial interests had been censured for their 
‘misplaced squeamishness and unnecessary timidity’ in Central 
Asia during the early 19th century. More concretely, as the 
superintendent of the British East India Company put it, 
‘whether they (the inhabitants of Central Asia— trans.) 
shall be clothed with the broadcloth of Russia or of England 
whether they shall be provided with domestic utensils of cop- 
per, iron, or of pewter, with implements of iron and steel, with 
hardware of every description, from St. Petersburg or Birming- 
ham, —is entirely in the decision of the government of British 
India’ [93, 359]. British colonial self-confidence was bolstered 
by successful incursions into Kashgaria, which became a 
market for Indian opium, sold, as in southern China, through 
middlemen. Entexian, the military commander of Yarkend, 
complained bitterly in 1840 about ‘foreigners— the mer- 
chants of Kashmir, Badakhshan and India’ who carried 
opium into the area under his jurisdiction [quoted from 130, 
143}. 

Commercial developments on the Central Asian frontier 
in the latter half of the 19th century fall into three phases: 
from the Treaty of Kuldja to events in Chuguchak in 1855; 
from the beginning of the rising in western China to the Treaty 
of St. Petersburg; from the Treaty of St. Petersburg to the end 
of the century. First phase: Dzungaria was calm enough to 
maintain constant commercial links with the tea plantations of 
inner China. Sino-Russian trade developed rapidly, but only 
In the north of the region —in Kuldja and Chuguchak, where 
the Russians had permanent commercial premises. 
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Table Four 
Trade between Russia and peunjiang. 1850-1854 (figures in roubles, taken 
27, 


from | 436-438) 
Breakdown 
Year Turnover Exports to Imports from Balance 
Russia Russia 
1850 742.000 530,500 211,500 -319,000 
1851 834,500 605,800 228,700 -377,100 
1853 1,364,300 688,600 675,700 -12,900 
1854 2,253,500 1,601,400 652,100 -949,300 


Tea from thedistant plantations of China proper was predom- 
inant on Russia’s import inventory: in 1850 it constituted 
94.6 per cent and in 1854 91.8 per cent of total imports. Cheap 
brick-tea was a particular favourite among the Asian popula- 
tion of the,Russian Empire: in 1850 it accounted for 7,189 
poods of the 17, 470 poods of imported tea and in 1854, 7,940 of 
34,595 poods. 

Other successful Chinese exports were the stiff mata cotton, 
fur from Altai, silk and coarse woollen cloth. 

Russian exports revolved around a tremendously wide 
range of manufactured goods, whose overall volume grew 
annually. Merchandise no longer featuring largely at Kyakh- 
ta-— Siberian leather. cotton fabrics, heavy cloth, metalware, 
etc.—did especially well. Second phase: From 1855 Sino- 
Russian trade on this segment of the frontier entered stormy 
waters. On 14 August 1855 the Qing administration connived 
in the mobbing and destruction of the Russian trading premises 
in Chuguchak, as a result of which commerce was halted there 
and much reduced in Kuldja. After a lengthy delay the author- 
ities admitted their responsibility and agreed, by the Treaty 
of Chuguchak (28 August 1858), to restore the damaged 
buildings and make good the loss suffered by the Russian 
traders with 550 crates of tea valued at 305,000 roubles [v. 166, 
10). 

The Taiping rebellion in the early sixties unsettled the whole 
of Dzungaria and Kashgaria: vicious Manchu repression and 
bloody wars between national groups brought anarchy and | 
devastation. General Kuropatkin, Governor-General of Tur- 
kestan, provided a graphic description: ‘Sweeping, fertile, | 
densely populated expanses were turned into deserts. Rich : 
towns lay in ruins’ [131, 123]. Wholesale looting and massacres 
took place in the borderlands close to Russia in a period of 
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deep-rooted chaos that made normal interstate relations 
impossible. 

The Russian occupation of Kuldja, by separating the area 
from the rest of Xinjiang and hence from China proper, simply 
protracted the disorder. No tea could get through at all, 
and Russian merchants were offered only local commod- 
ities. 

The hiatus in the tea trade reduced the amount of manu- 
factured goods—-notably cottons and heavy-duty cloth 
brought from central Russia to the Central Asian frontier. 
We calculate that the yearly turnover between Russia and 
Western China during this period must have been around 
100,000-200,000 roubles, a sum reached by subtracting tea 
and the goods exchanged forit from the trade figures of a normal 
year in the 1850s. Third phase: Relative calm descended on 
Xinjiang after the rebellions in Dzungaria and Kashgaria were 
finally crushed. The entry of Bukhara into the Russian Empire 
(1868) and the destruction of the Khanate of Kokand (1876) 
ended the grassroots squabbles in Central Asia. Russia now 
had a common border with Kashgaria too. 

Circumstances were thus favourable to increased commer- 
cial activity between Russia and all of Xinjiang by the time of 
the St. Petersburg Treaty. The tsarist government — its expan- 
sionist instincts roused by a desire not to fall behind its capital- 
ist rivals in the race for foreign markets — managed, through 
the Treaty, to get customs duties lifted from trade in Kuldja, 
Chuguchak and Kashgar and to win the right of transit through 
Xinjiang to Suzhou and Tianjin. 

But this new trail did nothing to invigorate overland com- 
merce with China, since it was even longer and more costly than 
the Kyakhta route. Russo-Xinjiang trade came to focus on the 
export of local commodities and the import of Russian manu- 
factured goods, which competed well with British and Chinese 
Pees and were bought up mostly within Xinjiang 
itself. 

Table Five shows the rapid growth of Russo-Xinjiang 
trade after the signing of the St. Petersburg Treaty (1881). The 
previous peak, in 1854, was soon surpassed, and by 1893 
trade with Xinjiang comprised 15 per cent of the gross Sino- 
Russian turnover. 

By the 1890s trade on this part of the frontier, unlike that 
at Kyakhta, was balanced; indeed, in 1893, the balance in 
Russia’s favour amounted to 244,200 roubles. 
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Table Five 
Russian trade with Xinjiang, 1850-1893 (figures in roubles, taken from 36, 
96, 56, 127, 436-438) 


Breakdown 


Year Turnover Imports from Exports to Balance 
Russia Russia 
1850 742,000 211,500 530.500 -319,000 
1854 2,253,500 652,100 1,601,400 -949, 300 
1884 2000,000 tesene emcee 
1893 5,228,600 3,036,400 2,792,200 + 244,200 


Previously, Xinjiang had exported her raw products (silk, 
raw leather, fur, etc.) overland to Inner China, at considerable 
cost. Now she had a vast Russian market on the doorstep of 
her principal agricultural regions. The thriving towns of 
Central Asia were also eager customers for Xinjiang’s fruit, 
livestock, meat and animal fat, all of which had formerly 
gone onto the internal market. Under the new commercial ar- 
rangements the merchants of Kashgaria and Dzungaria received 
Russian manufactured goods—cotton and woollen fabrics, 
etc. —in return for their wares. 

As the range and volume of Xinjiang’s exports grew, the 
hinterland entered the picture. People in the mountains of 
Altai turned to new crafts and explored new aspects of hunting, 
and stockbreeding and cotton-growing prospered. Trade with 
Russia gave a great boost to the Xinjiang economy. 

When Xinjiang cut down her exports of raw products to 
Inner China, the reciprocal flow of manufactured and handi- 
crafted items from eastern China dried up. Local merchants 
now turned to Russia for those commodities. Cloth was a prime 
necessity, but Russia’s manufacturers found themselves forced 
to cater for the specific requirements of the various nationali- 
ties: ‘Contrary to the Sart (Uigurs — M.S.) inhabiting Turkes- 
tan and Kashgaria, who want only crimson calico, print facing 
cotton, coarse calico, cretonne and ticking,’ Grobachevsky 
wrote in his account, ‘the Muslim Chinese (Dungan) and 
real Chinese in Yili region buy up materials which resemble 
their silks: damask, sateen, lasting, brilliantine, and jean. 
The Kalmucks love simple designs but the colour ... should 
be yellow, red or brown!’ [36,216]. 

Russian industry soon adapted to the demands of the Xinji- 
ang market: by 1893 cotton fabrics accounted for two-thirds 
of the value of Russian exports to this area. With the disastrous 
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decline of the Kyakhta cotton trade, the Xinjiang share in 
Russia’s gross cotton export market grew to some 7 per cent. 
At the same time, Russian exports of heavy-duty and woollen 
cloth, silks, sugar, worked leather and footwear, metalware 
and other manufactured items also expanded, making Xinjiang 
the major target of Russian export to China (74.3 per cent of 
the Chinese market in 1893). 

Though traders from Moscow, Nizhni Novgorod, Kazan 
and elsewhere took part in the Xinjiang trade, the field was 
still dominated by Central] Asian merchants, who had longstand- 
ing ties with the region and knew regional conditions well. 
Petrovsky, the Russian consul in Kashgar, noted that their 
understanding of the local lifestyle and blood relationships 
with their clients had proved a great asset to Russian trade, 
giving it the ‘domestic character’ of intercourse ‘be- 
tween individual tribes long acquainted one with the other’ 
[63,60]. 

The future looked bright for the Xinjiang trade. 


Sino-Russian maritime trade 


The Tianjin and Peking Treaties accorded Russia all the 
privileges in maritime commerce with China already enjoyed 
by Britain, France and the other Western powers. Moreover, 
on the ‘most favoured nation’ principle, the advantages 
extracted in all subsequent agreements—the Sino-English 
Treaty of Chifu (1876), the Sino-French Treaty of 1885, etc. — 
were automatically extended to Russia. 

Several Western states, including England, France, America, 
Germany and Italy, had a parallel commercial relationship 
with China. We can thus summarise the situation up to 1893 
under six common heads. 

The right of free trade: The right to trade freely in the open 
ports was granted after the first Opium War. From 1858 foreign- 
ers were allowed freedom of movement throughout China 
for the purposes of trade, and freedom of movement along the 
Yangtse. They were also at liberty to choose their business 
contacts —that is, they were no longer obliged to operate 
through the gonghang, the state monopoly trading concerns. 
The limitation of independent Chinese action in imposing customs 
levies: 

China was forced to establish extremely low customs duties — 
usually no more than five per cent of the value of the goods. 
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Foreign merchandise was released from internal customs 
duties taken on transit between provinces; these duties were 
replaced by a minimal blanket sum of 2.5 per cent on the value 
of the goods. 

‘For the sake of convenience’, duties were calculated on the 
average price of the merchandise in question over the past 
several years. The Sino-British Treaty of 1858 allowed a foreign 
consul to ‘accept complaints’ on this subject from those under 
his jurisdiction, and reasses the duties independently. Such 
cases could only be reconsidered ten years later, and then only 
with direct foreign participation. 

In 1854 the daotai of Shanghai and the British, French and 
American consuls agreed that three foreigners should hence- 
forth head the customs administration. 

A foreign committee reviewing the 1842 customs tariff 
regulations in 1858 appointed an English Inspector-General of 
maritime customs houses, ostensibly as aide to the Chinese 
senior commissioner of customs. 

The foothold in the Chinese customs enabled England to 

interfere also in the salt tax, the administration of lighthouses, 
piloting procedures and even the education of Chinese subjects 
in European and American institutions. 
Extraterritorial rights: Foreigners were subject not to Chinese 
law but to a specially created consular jurisdiction which en- 
abled them to apply their own laws and court procedures within 
China. The situation, as framed by a number of signed agree- 
ments and established practice, was that matters arising between 
the subjects or citizens of a foreign state with extraterritorial 
rights were settled by consular or other courts according to the 
laws and legal procedures of the state concerned. Issues between 
the subjects or citizens of two or more foreign states with 
extraterritorial rights were settled in accordance with agree- 
ments established between the states concerned, without regard 
to Chinese law. Issues between the subjects or citizens of 
states with extraterritorial rights and those without were settled 
according to the nationality of the defendant. As it turned 
out, practically all cases were dealt with by the consular 
courts. 

Cases between Chinese people and those with extraterrito- 
rial rights generally depended on the nationality of the defen- 
dant; those involving a Chinese defendant and a foreign plain- 
tiff were settled in the ‘mixed courts’, which were, in fact, 
heavily swayed by the consuls. 
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Rights of extraterritoriality extended to foreign-owned 
premises: foreign buildings and ships were not subject to search 
by the Chinese, and fugitives from the law who sought asylum 
there were safe unless and until the consul acceded to an official 
petition from the Chinese authorities. 

Foreign settlements: Clause seven of the supplementary Anglo- 
Chinese Treaty of 1843, developed by subsequent agreements, 
assured foreigners the right to settle freely in all China’s major 
ports and towns. Later, the territories in Tianjin and Hankou — 
were leased to foreign states in perpetuity. 

The international settlement in Shanghai is a prime example. 
Founded in 1845, it was administered by a municipal council 
with between five and nine members, elected annually by the 
residents. Legal matters were dealt with by the consular and 
mixed courts. 

All such settlements were nothing less than a state within a 
state. 

The right of diplomatic representation: Treaties signed in 1843 
and 1844 permitted foreign powers to establish consulates in 
the open ports. These bodies supervised commercial affairs 
and liaison with the Chinese authorities. Treaties signed be- 
tween 1858 and 1860 accorded them diplomatic status. 

Naval bases: In addition to civilian settlements, Western 
powers’ naval bases began to appear on Chinese territo- 
a England seized Hong Kong and the Koulung penin- 
sula. 

The facts thus recounted throw the inequitable nature of 
Sino-Western dealings into glaring relief. And the most super- 
ficial comparison with the conditions of Sino-Russian overland 
trade brings out the radical difference between the two types 
of commercial relationship. China and Russia met as commer- 
cial equals. 

The privileges Russia shared, with the sole exception of the 
right of diplomatic representation, were of little practical 
use to her at the time. Before 1880, Russian ships rarely visited 
Chinese ports-—and those which did were usually research 
vessels or supply ships en route between the European ports 
and Russia’s Far Eastern and North American possessions. 
The Russian-American Company made the occasional trips 
to Shanghai to sell furs and buy food, but the Crimean War 
and the sale of Alaska brought a swift end to this be- 
ginning. 

Then, in 1880, the Russian Volunteer Fleet established a 
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regular Odessa-Vladivostok service. From 1885 the route was 
extended to include Guangzhou and Shanghai, where the ships 
took on tea and other goods for sale in European Russia. 
Within eight years the volume of Chinese tea transported 
through Odessa more than doubled [128, 83]. Other items on the 
Odessa inventory were raw silk, unworked leather and silk 
fabrics: by the early nineties some 13 to 14 million roubles’ 
worth of imports were entering Russia along this route each 
year. The value of Kyakhta imports for the same period, it 
will be remembered, was around 15 million roubles. 

Russian exports via Odessa were minimal, however; they 
consisted of occasional batches of paper, cotton and a few 
metal implements. The total value of this enterprise in 1893, 
for instance, was 34,500 roubles. 

The deficit incurred via Odessa, therefore, was even greater 
than that run up at Kyakhta. Even the cheapness of the mari- 
time link between China and European Russia did little to 
alter the profile of Sino-Russian trade—a remarkable state 
of affairs at a time when the advantages of increased trade 
between the two countries had been proved up to the 
hilt. 

China had lost all her freedom of action in foreign affairs: 
the volume, profile and goals of her foreign trade were deter- 
mined not by the Chinese government in the national interest 
but by various foreign powers, notably England, in the interests 
of naked exploitation. 

Maritime trade between China and Primorye, finally, was 
still in its infancy by the 1890s, although it was commanding 
greater attention as the settlement and industrialisation of 
Primorye proceeded. 


The Sino-Russian frontier trade 
along the Amur and Ussuri 


The Sino-Russian Treaty of Peking (1860) and the ‘Procedur- 
al Principles for Overland Trade’ (1862) had permitted unlimit- 
ed duty-free barter between subjects of the two states on a 
60-kilometre (100-/7) tract on either side of the entire Far 
Eastern frontier. This exchange, being duty-free, was not 
controlled by the frontier administration and not entered into 
China or Russia’s customs statistics. We can be certain, how- 
ever, that it expanded rapidly, since all the larger towns which 
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sprang up on both sides of the border in the thirty years after 
1860 fell within the duty-free zone. 

The major Russian imports from Manchuria were foodstuffs 
(flour, grain, vegetable oils) and cloth (cottons and the cheaper 
silks). Imported merchandise found its way into the hinterland 
of Priamurye and Primorye, in particular to the goldmines and 
trapping stations. And those areas in return added gold, furs, 
deer horn, ginseng root and other such luxury items, all carried 
by smugglers, to the export inventory of the frontier zones. 

Official statistics on Sino-Russian trade along the Amur 
and Ussuri and across the southern Primorye frontier did not 
appear until the 1890s, and the first details on trade across the 
eastern border found in Chinese and English literature on the 
subject date to 1909 [v. 191, 340]. From the scanty data available 
we have compiled the following table, which gives an approxi- 
mation of the situation in 1894 (figures in roubles, taken from 
148, table 6, 10): 


Area Exports to Imports from Turnover 


Manchuria Manchuria 
Ussuriisk region 360,000 930,000 1,290,000 
Priamurye region 1,000,000 


(Blagoveshchensk) 


SS. Q°;..—— SS 


The above figures relate to Russian fur and Manchurian 
livestock, flour, grain and other foodstuffs: they do not account 
for contraband items — Russian gold and the costly furs (sable, 
polar fox, marten, etc.) and Manchurian spirits and silks. We 
can, however, extrapolate from the available information that 
the smugglers of the eastern border had a higher turnover than 
the official traders. 

As to maritime commerce, we find that Nikolayevsk-on-the- 
Amur, the port on the Amur estuary, played a limited role, 
secondary to that of Vladivostok, the local centre of maritime 
trade and transport. In 1893, for instance, Nikolayevsk import- 
ed foodstuffs — mostly tea and flour —to the value of 102,000 
roubles and various manufactured items to the value of 4,600 
roubles from China. 

In the early 1890s the Amur was still the major transport 
artery of the FET, carrying construction materials, food and 
all kinds of supplies for the border towns. Of the forty-six 
river ships based on the Amur estuary in 1893, half belonged 
to the Russian Steamship Association, a state-subsidised 
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organisation [v. 28, sht. 182]. Since goods leaving or entering 
the country via the Amur were not subject to duty, the river 
carries were able to compete successfully in various spheres 
of the China trade. The transport of tea, which began in 1880, 
proved especially successful: in 1887, for instance, 200,000 
poods of it entered Russia via the Amur [141, 548]. 

As the population of this region grew and the manufacturing 
industries in the border towns prospered, neighbouring states 
took an increasing interest in the trade along the Amur and 
Ussuri, and it flourished apace. 


The first Russian tea factories in China 


Until the end of the Sino-Japanese War and the Simonoseki 
Treaty of 1895, China had permitted Russians to build only 
enterprises for repairing ships and processing Chinese agricul- 
tural produce intended for export (tea, silk, grain, etc.). In 
addition, the factories to process tea for export to Russia had 
been allowed in the Sino-Russian Treaty of Peking (1860). 

Hanzhou, Jiujiang and Fuzhou were the bases of the Russian 
tea venture. The firm S. V. Litvinov and Co. established in 1863 
several small non-mechanised workshops in the environs of 
Hankou. In 1873 Litvinov transferred to Hankou itself, uniting 
his small enterprises into Shunfeng, a factory which used steam- 
powered machinery and whose output was similar in range 
and volume to that of Tokmakov, Molotkov and Company’s 
Xingtai plant, opened in 1866. The Russian factories in Hankou 
produced mostly black and green brick-tea— two-kilogram 
blocks of tea dust and low-grade leaves —and black baikhov 
tea. 

Jiujiang’s first Russian tea factory (1875) belonged to Tok- 
makov, Shevelev and Company; in 1882 Litvinov founded a 
branch of the Hankou plant there. 

Russian factories began to appear in Fuzhou, a town famed 
for its superior aromatic teas, from 1872; by 1876, nine small 
enterprises were operating there. 

The Russian tea concerns fulfilled the limited function of 
preparing tea to suit Russian tastes, and had no independent sig- 
nificance in the Chinese economy. All the labourers and tech- 
nical personnel were Chinese: the Russian firms provided the 
financial backing and found markets for tea. Unlike England, 
Russia had no concessionary territory in China at that time, 
so the factories enjoyed none of the extraterritorial rights 
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wrung from China by other foreign powers. Their status and 
activity were defined solely by the commercial agreements 
concluded between Chinese and Russian tea producers. 


eo ok Ok 


By the mid-19th century events in the Far East had acquired 
an international significance. China had fallen victim to the 
aggressive ambitions of England, the leading capitalist nation, 
who had brought China to her knees in the Opium War, had 
occupied Hong Kong ‘in perpetuity’, opened five ports— 
Shanghai, Canton, Nanking, Ningbo, Amoy and Fuzhou — to 
‘free international trade’, and imposed the first inequitable 
treaty on China at Nanking in 1842. 

The 1850s saw this trend continuing, as England, France and 
America joined forces against China (in the second and third 
Opium Wars) and proceeded to attack Russian possessions 
in the Far East. The most serious such assaults were launched 
by Anglo-French forces on Kamchatka and the Okhotsk 
seaboard. 

Russia and China faced a common enemy in France and 
England. Their own commercial relationship, meanwhile, 
continued to develop on equitable and mutually beneficial 
principles. They extended now beyond Kyakhta-Maimacheng 
to the Central Asian frontier and the Amur-Ussuri river route. 
And during this period, trade ceased to be the sole form of 
Sino-Russian economic intercourse, as rail, river and sea 
links began to function and Chinese labourers were contracted 
in increasing numbers to work on the industrial and transport 
objectives of Russia’s Far Eastern territories. 

Karl Marx explained the ‘peculiar’ nature of the Sino-Rus- 
sian relationship as follows: ‘Being excluded from the 
maritime trade with China, the Russians are free from any 
interest or involvement in past or pending disputes on this 
subject; and they also escape that antipathy with which 
from time immemorial the Chinese have regarded all foreigners 
approaching their country by sea’ [4,4]. 

Russia and China tackled the frontier issue, the major bone 
of contention between them, in this uniquely friendly atmos- 
phere. The Aigun (1858) and Peking (1860) treaties, supplemen- 
ted by the Chuguchak Protocol (1864) and the St. Petersburg 
Treaty (1881) eliminated any possibility of future disputes along 
the entire Far Eastern and Central Asian frontiers. 
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Russian policy towards China changed in the 1860s and even 
more radically between 1870 and 1890. Influenced by develop- 
ments in world capitalism, which by then had entered its 
ultimate, imperialist phase, the tsarist government joined in 
the imperialist tussle for the rich pickings of the world — which 
of course included China. 

Russia was aiming for a share in the inequitable advantages 
extorted from China by England, France and America — the 
extraterritorial rights, the contro! over Chinese customs 
houses, the reduced customs levies, etc. which seriously under- | 
mined Chinese national sovereignty. Admittedly, the Russian 
fleet in the Far East was not large enough to make trade in the 
open ports, with their extraterritorial foreign settlements, a 
viable proposition. In 1893, for example, Russia accounted 
for a mere 0.45 per cent of Chinese maritime foreign trade. 
In other words, at this time Russia gained very little from her 
share in the privileges catalogued in the inequitable treaties. 

Nonetheless, the government in St. Petersburg was fixated 
on obtaining all the special privileges it could. Tsarist Russia 
was on the expansionist path, her policy moulded by the cove- 
tousness of capital, and was willing to sacrifice her longstan- 
ding amity with China to this end. 

Tsarist policy in this field ran directly counter to the interests 
of both the Chinese and the Russian peoples in Siberia and the 
Far East. Abandoning all economic common sense, the Russian 
government concentrated its energies on external expansion, 
striving not to be left out when world imperialism divided 
China up. 

Lenin had the lowest possible opinion of tsarist imperialism 
and expansionism in China, of the unjust treaties forced upon 
that country. After the Revolution, when the Soviet government 
was reviewing the treaties concluded by tsarist Russia, Lenin 
returned to this question: “The secret treaties must be pub- 
lished. The clauses dealing with annexations and indemnities 
must be annulled. There are various clauses, comrades — the 
predatory governments, you know, not only made agreements 
between themselves on plunder, but among them they also 
included economic agreements and various other clauses on 
good-neighbourly relations... We reject all clauses on plunder 
and violence, but we shall welcome all clauses containing 
provisions for good-neighbourly relations and all economic 
agreements; we cannot reject these’ [22a, 255}. 

The Soviet government, following his advice, issued a list 
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of 1896, the Peking Protocol of 1901, and all the Russo- -Japa- 
nese agreements concluded between 1907 and 1916.” 

And so the leader of the Socialist Revolution, expressing 
the will of the Russian people, destroyed the grasping, imperi- 
alist policy of tsarist Russia. This act in no way, of course, 
indicates a lack of respect for the centuries of mutually benefi- 
cial intercourse between Russia and the Chinese people. 
And the boundaries agreed between two good neighbours 
remain inviolable in the eyes of the Soviet people. 


| of treaties which would be annulled: the Sino-Russian Treaty 
| 


0 See the message of the government of the RSFSR to the Chinese people 
and the governments of Southern and Northern China (25 July 1919), in | 
Dokumenty vneshnei politiki SSSR (Soviet Foreign Policy Documents), | 


Vol, p.221, Moscow, 1958. 


Chapter Seven 


SINO-RUSSIAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
IN THE IMPERIALIST ERA (1895-1917) 


Towards the end of the 1880s there was a sharp escalation of 
imperialist activity in South-East Asia. The Sino-French Treaty 
of 1885 forced China to recognise the French protectorate over 
Annam and Tonkin and the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1886 
betokened her unwilling agreement to the establishment of 
English influence over Burma [v. 92, 507]. 

Simultaneously, the imperialist world—in the shape of 
Japan, Russia and England— was closing in on China’s last 
‘vassal’, Korea. Russia’s position in this conflict hinged on her 
view of England as her most dangerous competitor. Distracted 
by England’s determined attempts to carve a foothold in Korea 
during the eighties,’ the Russian government failed to take 
due account of Japanese encroachments in the area. Russia 
hoped to enlist Japanese support in her duel with England: 
moreover, she approved heartily of the Japanese campaign 
against the inequitable Sino-Western treaties. Russia therefore 
washed her hands of the Sino-Japanese facedown over Korea. 

Meanwhile, English attempts to foment war between China 
and Russia were meeting with no success. Indeed, the two 
great neighbours actually joined forces to squeeze England 
from Port Hamilton, which naturally pushed the English over 
to the Japanese side in the coming war with China. Thus armed 
with both English and Russian support, the Japanese imme- 
diately stepped up their pressure on Korea and China.’ 


'In April 1885, an English squadron had occupied the Korean Port 
Hamilton. Sino-Russian pressure forced a withdrawal on 27 February 1887. 

? When the ‘Eastern doctrine’ sect began a rebellion against Korean 
feudalism and Japanese infiltration into their country, the Emperor of Korea 
turned to China and Japan for help. The rising was duly crushed, and then 
Japan refused to withdraw her troops. A pro-Japanese puppet government 
later abrogated all Sino-Korean treaties and entered the Sino-Japanese War 
on the Japanese side. 
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The senile Qing Empire and its poorly-armed and untrained 
forces had no chance against the Japanese army, with its 
modern equipment and soldiers trained on the European model 
by French and German instructors. After the Japanese had 
invaded southern Manchuria and inflicted several defeats on 
land and sea, China capitulated, and on 17 April 1895 signed 
the Treaty of Simonoseki, which not only wrested Korea from 
China’s orbit, but also extracted from her 200,000,000 liang 
in indemnities and forced her to hand over Taiwan, the Pes- 
cadores (Penghuliedao), southern Manchuria, including the 
Liaodong Peninsula, and the region from the port of Yingkou 
to Angong. The port of Weihaiwei on the Shandong Peninsula 
was to remain in Japanese hands until the reparations were 
paid. 

Russia, with French and German support, made represen- 
tations against this extraordinarily unfair treaty within a week 
of its signing, and Japan agreed to withdraw from parts of 
southern Manchuria in return for an extra 30,000,000 Jiang 
in compensation. A Sino-Japanese convention, signed on 8 
November 1895, returned the Liaodong Peninsula to China. 

The Sino-Japanese War was disastrous for China— and 
not only in terms of lost territory and heavy indemnities. Japan 
now had the right not only to engage in commercial activities 
on Chinese soil but also to open industrial enterprises, build 
railways, etc. And this privilege, on the most favoured nation 
principle, extended to all other foreign powers. The Treaty of 
Simonoseki provided the imperialist powers with the legal 
pretext they had needed to begin importing capital ~~for 
investments in transport and industry—on a large scale. 
The import of merchandise into China had been but the thin 
end of the wedge; the import of capital brought imperialism 
significantly nearer to realising its predatory goals in that 
part of the world. England now found herself competing for 
China with Japan, America, Germany and Russia. 


Sino-Russian relations after 
the Sino-Japanese War 


The 230,000,000 Jiang compensation payment to Japan was 
well beyond the means of the Qing Treasury. Outside help 
was urgently needed. 


The Chinese attitude to America and England was cool in 
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the extreme. Immediately before the Sino-Japanese War Amer- 
ica had halted Chinese emigration under the terms of the 
Washington Convention of 1894, which had irritated China 
immensely. Under a cloak of formal neutrality, the USA had 
also rejected a Chinese appeal to arbitrate in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict and had refused to join the Russian-led protest against 
the crippling Simonoseki Treaty. England had thrown her 
weight on the Japanese side no less openly during the Sino- 
Japanese War. 

Russia was different proposition. The age-old friendship 
between the two countries, and Russia’s amicable position 
during and after the Sino-Japanese War, made her a natural 
ally in Chinese eyes. The Manchu government asked Russia 
for financial assistance without further ado. 

A Sino-Russian Declaration, signed in St. Petersburg on 24 
June, assured China of 400,000,000 francs on 4 per cent interest, 
obtained from French and Russian banks under the guarantee 
of the Russian government. These terms were much more 
favourable than those that China was accustomed to, since the 
normal English, German or French loan was made on 5 or 6 per 
cent interest (with the sole exception of an Anglo-German 
loan of 1898, which also settled for 4 per cent). 

The debt was to be paid off by the income from customs 
duties. Article 4 of the Declaration therefore specified that: 
‘The Chinese government hereby announces its decision not to 
accord any foreign power any rights or privileges of any 
nature whatever which would involve the supervision or 
administration of the income of the Chinese Empire’ 
(72, 68]. 

Russia now suggested a defensive pact to contain Japanese 
aggression against China and her own Far Eastern possessions. 
This move was a considered response to the fact that capitalist 
Japan had made no secret of her aggressive instincts in recent 
years. Japanese government figures had spoken publicly of 
the inevitability of war with Russia [v. 141, 793], and the seizure 
of Taiwan and attempted annexation of southern Manchuria 
showed that Japanese intentions with regard to China were 
no less unfriendly. The Simonoseki Treaty was no guarantee 
whatever against future Japanese depredations. 

The Russian government was not blind to the threat to Rus- 
sia’s Far Eastern territories. At a special meeting chaired by 
Foreign Minister Lobanov-Rostovsky in April 1895, Sergei 
Witte, the Finance Minister, was emphatic on the need to keep 
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Japan out of Manchuria. ‘It would be better for us to enter into 
a war now,’ he said, ‘for otherwise Russia will in the future have 
to bear even greater sacrifices’ [160, 493]. 

The suggested defensive pact with Russia was welcomed 
in China. Talks begun with the Russian ambassador in Peking 
were shortly transferred to St. Petersburg, where the Chinese 
side was represented by the elder statesman Li Hongzhang, 
ostensibly visiting Russia to attend the coronation of 
Nicholas II. 

It shortly became clear, however, that Russia’s plans were 
rather wider than had been thought: the defensive pact was to 
provide an opening for Russian capital to participate in the 
construction of the Manchurian railway system, on the grounds 
that an English engineer was even then making studies for a 
line from the port of Dagu through Shanghaiguan, Jinzhou 
and Mukden to Ningguta — that is, towards the Russian bor- 
der. 

There were good strategic reasons for seeking a railway 
concession like this, which would boost the defence potential 
of the Russian Far East enormously. But the tsarist government 
also had an eye on the rich resources of this area, and aimed 
to begin exploiting them ahead of any of Russia’s capitalist 
rivals. 

China had no particular objections to a Russian railway 
in Manchuria. Under the hand of Li Hongzhang Qing diplo- 
macy was now attempting to preserve at least an appearance 
of imperial independence and territorial integrity by playing 
the capitalist powers off against each other. In proffering this 
concession to Russia, the Qing government hoped to make of 
her a mighty cat’s-paw to ease the pressure of Japan, England 
and other countries. 

The secret defensive agreement was signed in Moscow by 
Russia and China on 22 May 1896. In the event of Japanese 
attack on the Russian Far East, Korea or China, the two par- 
ties were to afford each other all possible assistance on land 
and sea and to share the upkeep of the joint forces (Article 1). 
‘During military operations,’ Article 3 stated, ‘all Chinese 
ports shall, should the need arise, be opened to Russian naval 
vessels, which shall receive all the assistance they require from 
the Chinese authorities’ [72, 73]. 

In order to ease Russian troop movements in the Far East, 
the Manchus agreed to the construction of a railway through 
Heilongjiang and Jilin provinces towards Viadivostok. Al- 
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though the defensive agreement specified only that construction 
was to be the responsibility of the Russian-Chinese Bank and 
that further details were to be hammered out between the Bank 
and the Chinese envoy in St. Petersburg, it did put forward one 
important general principle: the railway was not to serve 
as the pretext for any seizure of Chinese territory or any 
violation of the sovereign rights ... of the Chinese Emperor’ 
[72, 73]. 

The railway talks were conducted simultaneously with the 
talks on the defensive pact. Although the Russian-Chinese 
Bank had been entrusted to defend Russian interests in these 
negotiations, it was the Finance Ministry which held the ring, 
with government approval. Li Hongzhang was present when the 
railway talks were launched and agreed the preparatory draft 
contract. On his departure from Moscow, his place was taken 
by.Xu Jingcheng, the Chinese envoy in St. Petersburg, who, cn 
27 August 1896, signed the final contract on the construction 
and exploitation of the Chinese Eastern Railway (CER). 
Ratifications were exchanged on 20 September 1896 in 
Peking. 

The text of the contract [72, 74-77] may be summarised 
as follows: 

1. The Chinese government’s concession to the Russian-Chinese 
Bank was to be valid for 80 years, calculated from the time 
that the railway went into operation. 

2. After this 80-year period, the railway and all associated 
property was to pass gratis into the possession of the Chinese 
government. After 36 years from the time that the railway went 
into operation, the Chinese government would have the right 
to buy up the railway, ‘reimbursing in full all capital outlay 
and all debts incurred on behalf of the said line, with interest 
accruing’ [72, 77]. 

3. The Russian-Chinese Bank would form the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Society (CERS) to construct and operate the 
railway. 

4. The CERS was to receive a ‘chop’ from the Chinese govern- 
ment, which would also appoint its president. CERS shares 
would be available only to Russian and Chinese subjects. 
5. The CERS was to begin work not less than 12 months after 
the contract was endorsed by the Chinese emperor: construc- 
tion was to be completed within six years. 

6. The CER gauge was to be identical to the gauge used.in 
Russia. 
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7. Government lands required by the CER for transit, support 
services or for the acquisition of building materials (sand, 
stone, lime etc.) would be given free of charge by the Chinese 
government to the CERS. Private lands would be bought 
outright or leased on an annual basis. 

8. The duty on goods passing between Russia and China on the 
CER would be one-third less than that levied on goods passing 
through the Chinese ports. 

9. The CERS must see to it that ‘the troops and Russian mili- 
tary supplies in transit on this line should move direct from 
one Russian station to another: no halt on the way, for any 
reason whatever, should be longer than absolutely necessary’ 
[72, 76]. 

The CER was, to all intents and purposes, a purely commer- 
cial, non-government enterprise. But various features of the 
contract—the fact that the Russian-Chinese Bank officials 
were to carry as much weight in the CERS directorate as the 
Chinese government representatives, the duties laid on the 
CERS with regard to Russian troop movements etc.—- show 
clearly that CERS was little more than a government front. 

The urge to acquire concessions within China was obviously 
partly a matter of government prestige. But, more importantly, 
it also signalled Russia’s intention to use every lever it could 
in the imperialist struggle for control over China. 


The Hankou and Tianjin concessions 


Sino-Russian rapprochement after the Sino-Japanese War 
gave the tsarist government the chance to gain a firmer foot- 
hold on the territory of Inner China. 

The fact that Russia was a major client for tea grown in 
central China, and that Russian-built tea factories had been 
operating in Hankou, Jiujiang and Fuzhou since the 1860s 
encouraged the Russian government to follow the example of 
other foreign powers in pressing for concessionary territory 
within China. On 2 April 1896, the Chinese government 
agreed in principle to grant the Russians a concession in Han- 
kou. Nineteen days later a Regulation was signed which 
specified that ‘the Russian concession shall occupy 414 mu six 
fen and five fi (some 70 acres —trans.). On each mu there shall 
be a yearly land rent of one gian one fen and seven /i of silver ... 
and two sheng eight ge four zuo of rice ... which sum shall be 
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paid yearly in the fourth moon by the Russian consul to the 
Hanjiang zhixian (head of the country administration — M.S.) 
to be dispatched to the rightful place’ [72, 71]. As on the other 
foreign concessionary territories, the Chinese could not build or 
settle here, or sell their property within the concession to 
non-Russian foreigners. 

If, however, the Chinese government ‘should need land 
within the Russian concession for a railway, that land must 
be given up and money for the land returned to the owner’ 
(72, 72]. 

The Russians were also granted land on the banks of the 
Yangtse to build wharves ‘with the agreement of the customs 
daotai (the customs inspector—- M.S.) [72, 72]. 

This concession did not, in fact, do much to further Russian 
interests in the Yangtse valley, since foreign trade and shipping 
in that region was controlled by England, Russia’s béte noire. 
Russian activity in and around Hankou was limited to the 
tea trade. 

After the anti-Japanese defensive pact had been signed, 
Peking agreed to the establishment of a second Russian conces- 
sion further north, in Tianjin. The accord on this, signed on 
18 December 1900, stated: ‘Now, in consequence of the growth 
of Russian trade in Tianjin and the necessity for Russia to 
lease a plot of land there on which Russian subjects may settle 
and set up their trading premises, with the agreement of the 
Chinese government a Russian concession shall be allotted to 
the north-east of the said town’ [72, 81]. The concession was 
to comprise lands on the east bank of the Bai He which were, 
in fact, already in the possession of Russian traders, and were 
granted on terms ‘concomitant with the rules and practice 
of all foreign concessions’ [72, 82]. 

Tianjin and the neighbouring maritime province of Shan- 
dong offered, besides immediate commercial benefits, a labour 
pool for the construction work going on in Primorye. And the 
fact that the area faced Port Arthur (Liishun), Russia’s new 
naval base, across the Bay of Bohai gave it considerable strate- 
gic significance. 


Russia and imperialist moves against 
China at the turn of the 19th century 


In the latter years of the 19th century, and especially after 
the Spanish-American War of 1898 and the Boer War of 1899- 
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1902, world imperialism underwent several qualitative changes. 
Indeed, as Lenin pointed out, it was those wars which opened 
the era of monopoly capitalism, of imperialism. The foremost 
capitalist countries and particularly those which had caught 
up economically and entered the front ranks of world powers 
only at the dawn of the 20th century—were jockeying for 
position, seeking to repartition the world, to assert monopoly 
control over their colonies and semi-colonies. 

By the close of the 19th century China had become an 
object of bitter imperialist rivalry: none of the powers involved, 
in their shifting, mutually hostile alliances, were willing to 
see any one of their number in exclusive control there. They 
conducted their business behind China’s back and with no 
regard for her interests, and ultimately descended to haggling 
about ‘spheres of influence’ —in other words, about territori- 
al partition. Germany was one of the first to declare her terri- 
torial ambitions in China. 

At the end of 1897 two German missionaries were killed 
in Shandong Province. A German squadron, sailing nearby 
under the command of Admiral Diederichs, was ordered to 
seize the port of Qingdao; Germany followed this up by demand- 
ing a long lease on the coastline of Jiaozhou Bay. The Russian 
government, who at that time viewed Germany as an ally in the 
Far East, had no objections. Germany repaid this collusion 
by recognising Russian holdings in north-eastern China. 

On 15 March 1898, three weeks after the Sino-German 
Jiaozhou agreement was concluded, Russia received a 25-year 
lease on Lushun (Port Arthur), Dalian (Dalny) and their 
territorial waters [v. 72, 78-80]. The convention further declared 
that ‘all military control over land and sea forces and the 
supreme civil administrative power shall be wholly granted 
to the Russian authorities and shall be concentrated in the 
hands of one individual, but he shall not receive the title 
of governor or governor-general’ [72, 78-79]. Port Arthur was 
transformed into a naval base for the exclusive use of Chinese 
and Russian fighting ships. 

Article 6 of the convention reserved an inside bay of Dalny 
for military purposes; otherwise, the port was to be ‘open for 
foreign trade’, with ‘free access ... to commercial vessels of 
all nations’ (72, 79]. 

In Article 8, the Chinese government allowed the Russian- 
Chinese Bank to build and use a CER branch from the main- 
line to Dalny ‘and also, should the necessity arise, from the 
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of the Liaodong Peninsula between the town of Yingzi and the 
mouth of the Yalu River’ [72, 78]. 

The reaction was not long in coming. On 1 July 1898 England 
forced China, ‘for the better protection of British trade in 
neighbouring waters’ [72b, 392], to lease her the port and bay 
of Weihaiwei, which faced Port Arthur across the Gulf of Zhili 
(Bohai), making no secret of the fact that her action was di- 
rected against Russia.3 

The drive to obtain concessions on Chinese territory* was 
co-ordinated with agreements on spheres of influence between 
the great powers themselves. The English banks split their 
interest in the Chinese railways with the German banks on 2 
September 1898,° and compacted with the American banks 
on further railway construction on | February 1899.° On 16 
April, Russia and England exchanged notes on railway inter- 
ests: England was to operate in the Yangtse valley and 
Russia in the area to the north of the Great Wall. 

Between 1898 and 1899, China was sliced up by the foremost 
imperialist powers — or, rather, by their proxies, the monopoly 
railway construction interests, operating ‘in particularly advan- 
tageous conditions, with particular guarantees of remuneration, 
with profitable orders for steel foundries and so on and so 
forth’ [12, 395]. 

Obviously, not all the imperialist rivals could get what 
they wanted. English monopolists were highly displeased by 
their government’s acceptance of the limiting concept of 


same mainline to another more convenient point on the coast 


3 The Anglo-Chinese agreement explicitly stated that the lease on Weihai- 
wei should remain in force ‘for so long a period as Port Arthur shall remain 
in the occupation of Russia’ [72a, 352]. 

France and Japan played an active role here too. In April 1898 France 

obtained recognition of the inalienability of her territory bordering on Dong- 
jing, permission to build a railway in southern China and a lease on Guang- 
zhou Bay. A Sino-Japanese agreement in the same month bound China not 
to concede or lease to a third country lands in Fujian Province, which Japan 
considered to be her domain. 

> Britain claimed the Yangtse valley, the provinces south of the Yangtse 
and Shanxi; Germany was accorded Shandong and the Huang Ho valley. 
Co-operative lines were to be built from Tianjin to Jinan or some other point 
on Shandong’s northern border, and from somewhere in the south of 
Shandong to Chinjiang. 

® English and American capitalists were to share equally the costs of any 
railway concessions obtained by either side and also co-operate in building 
the Hankou-Guangzhou and Guangzhou-Koulung lines, which Peking had 
already approved. : 
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spheres of influence.” And even louder protests were voiced 
in the USA. America, having seized the Philippines from Spain 
in 1898, was now in a position to build naval bases in China’s 
back-yard and thus interfere more actively in her internal 
affairs. American imperialists, chafing against the share-out 
with Britain, Russia, Germany and France, began to press for 
an ‘open door’ policy — that is, an arrangement which offered 
equal opportunity to all competing nations throughout China. 

Since the ‘open door’ policy was as imperialist in essence as 
the ‘spheres of influence’ doctrine — though less geographi- 
cally specific —it roused no objections in principle from the 
other imperialist powers. Those nations which were satisfied 
with their spheres of influence, however, defended their 
special interests by insisting that the ‘open door’ policy applied 
only to the regions outside those spheres. 


Ihe eight-nation intervention 
and its consequences for China 


The feudal Qing Empire had fallen foul of worid imperi- 
alism — but China was far from beaten. The Chinese people 
had never come to terms with foreign aggression and feudal 
tyranny: time and again they rose against their internal and 
external oppressors in the name of freedom, independence and 
the nght to land. 

In 1898 and 1899, their desperate poverty aggravated by 
floods on the Huang Ho and failed harvests on the lower 
Yangtse, the peasants rose en masse against the Qing. In the 
northern regions, where the imperialist inroads—— railway 
concessions, military bases, Christian missions etc.—- were 
more strongly felt, this basically anti-feudal movement took 
on a distinctly anti-imperialist bent. Often the leaders were 
members of a secret society called the Yihetuan (The Righteous 
Harmony Bands) or the Yiheguan (The Righteous Harmony 
Fists), known in the West as the Boxers. In Shandong, the 
rebels had turned against the Germans, whose buccaneering 
exploits there had culminated in the seizure of Yizhou; the 


7 On 14 April 1899 the China Corporation demanded from Lord Sa- 
lisbury, the British Prime Minister, stronger resistance to Russia in the north 
of China and France in the south, and expressed its displeasure with the 
doctrine of spheres of influence. 
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governor-general of Shandong was cashiered on German and 
American insistence. 

The Yihetuan rebellion spread like wildfire through northern 
China and even into Manchuria, at which point the imperi- 
alists stepped in. In June 1900 they took the Dagu forts and in 
the following month seized Tianjin, against bitter resistance 
from Chinese and Yihetuan forces. Then, with the declared 
intention of raising the siege on Peking’s diplomatic quarter, 
the foreign armies began their march on the capital. 

The time for prevarication was over: the Qing government 
was forced to declare war. 

With military conquest now a viable possibility, imperialist 
greed took the upper hand and split the foreign camp into 
hostile factions. Manoeuvering for position, Britain sided 
with Japan, who had offered to take on Peking alone. The 
other powers would have none of that: troops from Russia, 
France, Germany, America and elsewhere joined the march on 
the capital, which fell on 15 August. 

As the Qing government took refuge in Xian, the interven- 
tionists began to carry out reprisals not only against the rebels 
but also against harmless civilian population. The massacres 
were conducted with even more gusto after the arrival of 
Field Marshal von Waldersee, the German Commander-in- 
Chief of the allied forces. 

The imperialist governments and bourgeois press tried 
to whitewash the Chinese intervention as a ‘civilising’ mission 
in the face of Chinese ‘barbarity’. Lenin made short work of 
these claims: ‘What made the Chinese attack Europeans, 
what caused the rebellion which the British, French, Germans, 
Russians, Japanese etc., are so zealously crushing? ‘““The 
hostility of the yellow race towards the white race’, “*the Chin- 
ese hatred for European culture and civilisation’ — answer 
the supporters of the war. Yes! It is true the Chinese hate the 
Europeans, but which Europeans do they hate, and why? The 
Chinese do not hate the European peoples, they have never 
had any quarrel with them ——they hate the European capital- 
ists and the European governments obedient to them’ [13, 373]. 

Thus spoke the leader of the Revolution, the mouthpiece 
of the proletariat, Russia’s most progressive class. The Russian 
working class was never intoxicated by bourgeois chauvinism, 
never reneged on its genuine commitment to the Chinese peo- 
ple as they suffered under feudal oppression and imperialist 
coercion, The more advanced members of the working class, 
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conscious of the common interests of working people the world 
over in their fight for liberation, had no doubt about the true 
historical significance of events in China. 

But the imperialist governments, spurred on by the monopo- 
ly capitalist lobbies, viciously crushed the Yihetuan movement. 
The Qing court first watched approvingly, then offered active 
assistance. 

On 7 September (25 August) 1901 China and the eight 
interventionist states signed a Final Protocol, which laid 
down harsh punishments for Chinese officials found ‘guilty 
before the foreign states’ and imposed a huge indemnity of 
450,000,000 /iang. China, whose entire export income averaged 
161,700,000 liang per year, had no such sum to hand, therefore 
the indemnity was turned into a loan, repayable between | 
January 1902 and the end of 1940, with interest calculated at 
4 per cent annually from 1 July 1901. 

Yet the Protocol did not actually bring the war to an end. 
The foreign troops remained in occupation of lands not already 
covered by any treaties or agreements, and all eight govern- 
ments postponed their withdrawal in the hope of using their ar- 
mies to force the Chinese government to further concessions. 

Behind the ostensibly united foreign front, however, there 
was bitter infighting. Britain and Japan had begun to discuss 
joint action against Russia in April 1901 —that is, even before 
the Final Protocol was drawn up—and on 30 January 1902 
they signed a defensive treaty which bound them, in the event 
of a war involving either of the signatories, to keep neutral 
and to attempt to dissuade the other powers from joining the 
aggressor. ‘If, in the above circumstances, some other Power 
or Powers shall take part in the aggressive action against such 
a signatory,’ Article 3 continued, ‘the other ... side shall come 
to her assistance and shall wage war jointly and shall conclude 
peace in mutual agreement with her’ [72b, 528-529]. 

The Russian government tried to justify its Manchurian 
policy by citing the Sino-Russian Treaty of 1896. In fact, 
of course, it was merely acting in accordance with ‘the policy 
of plunder’, which, as Lenin wrote, ‘the bourgeois governments 
have long been conducting ... with respect to China’ [13, 373]. 
Tsarism had destroyed the friendship between Russia and 
China which had taken centuries to build. ‘In the interests of 
[a] handful of capitalists and bureaucratic scoundrels,’ Lenin 
continued, ‘our government unhesitatingly sacrifices the 
interests of the entire people’ [13, 375]. 
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Choosing the route 
for the Far Eastern Railway 


There were compelling economic and strategic arguments 
in favour of a railway line between Russia’s Far Eastern terri- 
tories and western Siberia, which would join up with the 
lines that already linked western Siberia with the Urals and 
central Russia. A Far Eastern railway would speed the settle- 
ment of the fertile lands of Priamurye and strengthen the 
national economy. The tsarist government, therefore, did . 
untold harm to the national interests by turning its back on the 
Far East and pouring its capital into Manchuria. The decision 
to link Vladivostok with the outside world with a line through 
Manchuria instead of along the Amur amounted to nothing 
less than economic sabotage of Russia’s Far East. 
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The Russian-Chinese Bank . 


The first large Russian loan to China— 400,000,000 francs 
in 1895—— provided the material framework of the Sino-Rus- 
sian agreement of 1896, which launched the Russian-Chinese 
Bank. The Russian Treasury was itself short of reserves at 
the time of the loan: the government could not guarantee 
such a massive sum without vast contributions of private 
capital from Russian and foreign banks. The Petersburg 
International Commercial Bank, the Russian Bank of Foreign 
Trade, the Discount-Loan Bank of St. Petersburg and the Vol- 
ga-Kama Commercial Bank made their offers, and so did 
banks in Paris and Lyon. The Memoirs of Finance Minister 
Witte describe the operation in detail: ‘Essentially I arranged 
this loan for China with the French bankers on the Bourse: 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, the Crédit Lyonnais, the 
Gottinger banking-house... Representatives of these houses, 
namely Nestly and Gottinger, came here to discuss this busi- 
ness and asked me, in return for their services, to help them 
extend their banking activities in China ...° [30, 47]. 

Thus French capital got its foothold in the Russian-Chinese 
Bank. The role of the banking monopolies was far from purely 
financial: they actively interfered in all aspects of tsarist pol- 
icy in the Far East. As Russian signatory of the Manchurian 
railway contract with the Chinese government, the Russian- 
Chinese bank was no mere government proxy. Li dongzhang 
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had, admittedly, made the face-saving condition that the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway should not belong tothe Russian Treasury 
or government: but this had influenced the course of events 
not at all. Witte states clearly that the Russian-Chinese Bank, 
his brain-child created on the request of the French bankers, 
was the unchallenged master of the CER. 

The Bank was inaugurated at the end of 1895, on the basis 
of an agreement between the St. Petersburg International Bank, 
the sole Russian partner, and Gottinger and Co., the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas, the Crédit Lyonnais and the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte. The Bank’s primary basic 
capital—_6 million roubles, increased to 11,250,000 roubles 
in 1897--was provided by the Russian Finance Ministry. 
The Chinese government was to make a contribution of 
4,500,000 roubles, thus winning the right to ‘participate in 
the profit and loss of the Bank at a rate proportionate to this 
sum, on the conditions stipulated in a separate agreement’ 
[72, 74]. In fact, the Chinese allotment was never made, and 
no supplementary agreement concluded; the Bank was an 
exclusively Franco-Russian venture, with Russian capital 
forming three-eighths of the basic funds and French capital 
five-eighths——although the eight-man board of directors 
comprised only three Frenchmen and five Russians. 

The Bank had headquarters in St. Petersburg and over 
30 branches, in Russia (Moscow, Samarkand, Yakutsk, 
Bodaibo, Verkhneudinsk, Kyakhta, Sretensk, Chita, Blago- 
veshchensk, Nikolayevsk, Khabarovsk and Vladivostok), in 
China (Shanghai, Tianjin, Peking, Hankou, Haerbin, Jilin, 
Mukden, Qiqikaer, Tieling, Hailaer, Port Arthur, Yingkou, 
Kuanchengzi, Urumchi, Kuldja, Kashgar and elsewhere), 
in Japan (Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki) and in France 
(Paris). 

The Bank’s commercial activities were not limited to the 
CER: by the turn of the century, it had become the major 
source of credit for Russian commercial operations in China 
(especially in Manchuria, Xinjiang, the environs of Shanghai 
and Hankou), Japan and other Asian countries. It attracted 
share-holders by the rapidly growing value of its shares: in 
1897 the dividend was 7 roubles 50 kopeks per share, 
in 1898 it rose to 13 roubles and in 1899-1900 to 15 roubles 
{46, 20]. 

After the Russo-Japanese War, the Bank went into a serious 
decline, and in 1910 its joint-stock company merged with 
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the Russian Northern Bank Joint-Stock Company to form 
the Russian-Asian Bank, Russia’s largest commercial bank 
and sole source of finance and credit for all her dealings in 
the East. 


The Chinese Eastern Railway Society 


The CERS was created to build and operate the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The original CER contract stipulated that 
the CERS regulations were to take their cue from existing 
railway society regulations and that CERS shares were to 
be available only to Chinese and Russian subjects [72, 74]. 
The Russian government contracted to guarantee the CERS 
an income which would cover outlay on the railway itself 
and on bond payments [46, 22]; therefore the Society, in 
Paragraph 27 of its regulations, agreed to allow the government 
a supervisory role in the construction and operation of the 
railway and to seek the approval of the Finance Ministry 
before reaching final decisions on the following issues: 

1. The choice of the Society’s Vice President; 

2. The hiring and firing of the chief engineer, the chief admin- 
istrator, the engineers and the heads of the various depart- 
ments; 

3. The choice of the members of the inspection committee; 
4. The investment of Society capital etc. 

Though the CERS was allegedly a private venture, Witte 
was obviously correct in stating that it ‘was and to this day 
remains at the full disposal of the government’ [30, 55]. Further, 
it accepted the following obligations vis d vis the government, 
in the third paragraph of its regulations: 

a. to keep the track and all its accoutrements and rolling stock 
in such a condition as accorded with suitable standards of saf- 
ety, convenience and smooth circulation of goods and pas- 
sengers ; 

b. to offer a service that could be co-ordinated with that of 
neighbouring Russian lines; 

c. to maintain direct communication with the Russian lines; 
d. not to raise the charge of transporting transit goods or tele- 
grams without the agreement of the Russian government; 
e. to carry Russian mail free of charge. 

These conditions were to remain in force for the eighty- 
year concessionary period, irrespective of whether the railway 
stayed in the Society’s possession or was bought up by the 
Chinese government before that period elapsed. 
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The Sino-Russian contract stated that the Chinese govern- 
ment should appoint as CERS President a man who would 
‘receive the support of the Society’. The first clause of the 
contract specified that the President was to be responsible for 
the ‘strict fulfilment of the obligations of the Russian-Chinese 
Bank and the Railway Society towards the Chinese govern- 
ment ... Likewise upon him shall rest the duty of verifying all 
the financial dealings between the Chinese government and 
the Russian-Chinese Bank’ [72, 74-75]. 

The first President, nominated by an imperial decree in 
January 1897, was Xu Jingcheng, a former envoy to Petersburg 
and Berlin.* Elections to the Russian seats on the board were 
held in St. Petersburg in December 1896: S.1. Kerbedz, a trans- 
port engineer, was elected Vice President; the five other elected 
members were doyens of the financial world with contacts 
among French and German capitalists. Lenin characterised 
them as ‘irresponsible bureaucrats servilely cringing before 
capitalist magnates’ [v. 13, 375]. 


Building the CER 


Preparations for the new railway began even before the 
contract was concluded: in 1895 Kassini, the Russian ambassa- 
dor to Peking, obtained Chinese permission for a survey 
team led by an engineer called Sviyagin to begin work in Man- 
churia. Their preliminary findings made it possible for large- 
scale surveying to begin as soon as the CERS was formed and 
its board elected. Research was carried out simultaneously 
in six sectors which embraced the Chinese segment of the route. 
This stage was completed by April 1898, and on 22 April 
the chief engineer ordered the creation of 13 construction 
centres, which would include the southern Manchurian branch 
into the Liaodong Peninsula, leased to Russia by the Sino-Rus- 
sian Convention of 15 March 1898. 

Construction in Manchuria, however, was preceded by 
work on Russian territory and in Vladivostok, where part 
of the coastline of Zolotot Rog Bay was given over to CER 
temporary use. The construction work was officially inaugu- 
rated on 16 August 1897, in formal observance of the contract 

8 In 1900, when the Qing government was collaborating with the Yihetuan, 


Xu Jingcheng was publicly executed in Peking for his refusal to support the 
Yihetuan movement in Manchuria. 
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clause which stated that work would begin during the year 
following the conclusion of the contract [v. 46, 31]. 

Work on the railway was beset by various difficulties which 
required considerable effort and technical expertise to sur- 
mount. As the Historical Review of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
tells us, ‘one of the main features of the construction of the 
CER was the complete absence of even the most rudimentary 
industry and technology in the economically backward Man- 
churia of those days—no factories, plants, machinery, tools 
etc., no steel, iron or cast iron—in a word, everything, down 
to the last nail, had to be sought from practically the other 
side of the world; the arrangements for local delivery of such 
essential construction materials as wood, stone and lime 
were made with tremendous difficulty. Prior to the arrival 
of the Russians, even simple bricks were known in northern 
Manchuria only in the most primitive form’ [46, 58]. 

The technical profile of the CER was the same as that of 
the Siberian Railway, which proffered a great deal of assistance, 
as did other Russian railways and numerous industrial concerns 
of every type throughout Russia. The engineering and technical 
staff and skilled labour came largely from the Ryazan-Urals 
and Ussuriisk railways. And, finally, an enormous amount 
of equipment and materials was imported — primarily from 
the USA but also from England, Germany, Belgium and else- 
where. 

This venture brought the steamer lines which plied the 
Sungari and Amur into prominence as a means of getting 
materials, equipment and labour to where they were needed. 
Coal mines, logging camps, construction industry enterprises 
and other ventures sprang up to support the railway under- 
taking. And on 25 and 28 May 1898 the first Russian steamers, 
Innokenty and Blagoveshchensk, appeared on the middle 
reaches of the Sungari with CER construction workers on 
board: thus was the town of Haerbin born. 

The construction of the new commercial port of Dalny and 
the military stronghold of Port Arthur on the Bay of Dalian, 
at the line’s southernmost tip, began in 1899. 

Progress was arrested by an outbreak of plague which flared 
up in Yinkou (southern Manchuria) during 1899. Thanks, 
however, to CER initiatives, and in particular to the magnif- 
icent efforts of Alexandrovsky’s medical team, the epidemic, 
which peaked at a total of 14,000 cases, was under control 
within the year. 
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A cholera epidemic, which hit the railway during 1902, 
brought yet more suffering. Even the incomplete official 
records show that 1,050 of the 30,000 Russians in Manchuria 
came down with the infection. 

But the worst check of all came with the Yihetuan rising of 
1900. The rebels attacked construction brigades, razed their 
dwellings and tore up the tracks. Work was halted in numerous 
places and a large proportion of CER labourers and admin- 
istrative staff had to be temporarily evacuated to Russian 
territory [46, 123]. 

The situation normalised in the autumn of 1900 and by 
the end of the year all the damage had been made good. On 
21 October 1901 the construction directorate was able to in- 
form St. Petersburg that the job was done: the CER had been 
linked with the Trans-Siberian Railway in the west (east of 
Baikal) and the east (in the south of Ussuriisk region). The 
line went into partial operation at the end of the year, when 
freight began to move along its entire length, but the builders 
did not officially hand over the 2373.27-kilometre track with 
all its accoutrements to the operational staff until 1 (14) July 
1903 [v. 46, 123]. 

In that year the CER directorate, headed by Lieutenant- 
General Khorvat, was formed: it consisted of a governing 
body, administrative staff and 10 departments whose respon- 
sibility extended beyond the railway itself to include the numer- 
ous auxiliary services and enterprises and also all matters 
concerning the Russian people living within the railway’s 
right of way. 


The CER’s role in Sino-Russian relations 


The impact of the CER reverberated throughout the Far 
East. When linked with the Siberian railway and other Russian 
lines, it formed a transport corridor between Europe and the 
Far East whose total travelling time was three to four times less 
than on the sea route. It went into operation with excellent 
home-built and imported equipment. On | July 1903 the in- 
ventory was as follows [46, 263-264]: 


Locomotives (5-axle eompeues type) rg Oe ty: Gy cer ok BO om oh > BOT 
Passenger cars : wooe cee dh wtih gol sr we 90S 
Freight cars SY ee eh Gt a ae Bo Bee ae ee i GR Se S26 
Flatcars bee Re fe ee Ge eR ae as eee. LP Bolle 
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The CER could have furthered the friendship between and 
served the interests of the Chinese and Russian people. Instead, 
Japanese hostility and tsarist government policy — criminally 
neglectful of genuine national needs and scornful of an ancient 
and hard-won harmony— deflected events from their logical 
course. 

New towns and villages, industrial and commercial centres 
and industrial enterprises such as coal mines, iron mills and 
logging camps grew up all along the CER. It was Manchuria’s 
major transport artery, and it brought a flood of Chinese 
settlers and Russian technical personnel and skilled labour 
into the area. Even before the official opening it was carrying 
freight and passengers in quantities that foreshadowed the 
high profits of later years. The gross takings in 1902, for instance, 
were over 9,600,000 roubles; in 1903 they grew to close on 
16,000,000 roubles [46, 277]. 

The CER Sungari fleet, which carried goods and passen- 
gers between Haerbin and the towns of Priamurye, was another 
great stimulus to the Manchurian economy. 

The Chinese Eastern-east of Baikal-Ussuriisk link certainly 
spurred the development of Ussuriisk region, Primorye and 
the entire Okhotsk coast by providing these areas with a reli- 
able means of access to the lands east of Baikal and to Siberia 
as a whole. Yet at the same time, this transit line — passing 
through and out of Russian territory — had a negative impact 
on the Russian Far East. A large segment of the Trans-Siberian 
railway to the west of Khabarovsk was not opened until 1915 
thanks to CER competition; steamship traffic down the Amur 
was yoked to the needs of the CER and the Manchurian econ- 
omy; in 1901 of the 28 Vladivostok-registered sea-going 
vessels six belonged to the CER [l3la, 50] and many of the 
rest serviced the CER’s independent branch line in the port. 


The impact of the Russo-Japanese 
War on Russia and China 


By 1903 Russia’s situation in the Far East was grim: Britain 
and America were openly pushing Japan into war with Russia, 
in the hope of using Japan to squeeze Russia from Manchuria 
and in the expectation that the fledgling Japanese bourgeoisie 
would need help to exploit the rich resources of that area. 

Japan, for her part, assured her British and American 
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patrons that she would pursue an ‘open door’ policy in Man- 
churia, once the Russians had been driven out. She evidently 
saw no reason to make her wider plans with regard to China 
public at that stage. 

There was thus a powerful international coalition lined 
up against Russia on the night of 8 February 1904, when Japan 
opened hostilities without formally declaring war. 

The Russian soldiers and sailors, and their more committed 
officers, fought heroically, especially during the defence of 
Port Arthur. But the ramshackle tsarist regime and the medio- 
cre and venal High Command were a deadweight which brought 
defeat to Russia on land — near Luoyang in 1904 and Mukden 
in late winter of 1905, in the fall of Port Arthur on 2 January 
1905 —and at sea, in the rout of the Port Arthur squadron in 
1904 and the battle of Tsushima in 1905. 

Japanese troops occupied Korea, southern Manchuria 
and the Liaodong Peninsula, though at great cost to them- 
selves. Japan’s relatively weak economic base was severely 
strained by the panoramic scope of military activity and eco- 
nomic catastrophe loomed ever closer the longer the war 
dragged on. Within a year Japan was looking for a way to 
make peace. The tsarist government, for its part, was pinned 
down by the 1905 Revolution, and thus unable to extend the 
war by pouring troops into the Far East. It was willing to accept 
any terms, however humiliating, that would enable it to concen- 
trate wholly on crushing the Revolution. ‘It is the autocratic 
regime,’ wrote Lenin after the war was over, ‘and not the 
Russian people that has suffered ignoble defeat’ (18, 53]. 

Japan’s first claims during the peace negotiations were 
territorial concessions in Manchuria, possession of the Russian 
fighting ships that had taken refuge in neutral ports, Sakhalin 
Island and 1.2 milliard yen in indemnities — but not even the 
tsarist government was willing to go so far. Further talks, 
with America as mediator, concluded in the Peace of Ports- 
mouth (5 September 1905), which declared Korea a Japanese 
sphere of influence, gave Japan leasing rights in the Liaodong 
Peninsula (including Port Arthur and Dalny), ceded the south- 
ern sector of the CER from Dalny to Kuanchengzi (hence- 
forth known as the South Manchurian Railway) and part of 
Sakhalin south of the fiftieth parallel, and accorded Japan 
fishing rights in Russia’s Far Eastern territorial waters. 

The Portsmouth Treaty had a dreadful effect on Sino- 
Russian relations and on China’s future in a more general 
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sense. Russia lost 715 km of the CER, the magnificently equip- 
ped port Dalny and numerous industrial and commercial 
enterprises connected with the railway, including Dalny’s 
locomotive repair yard and dry docks, the Fushun, Shibeiling 
and Daojiatung coal-mines etc. [77, 34]. And the war had 
cost her 2,282, 800, 000 roubles, in military expenditures alone 
[v. 158, 166]. 

The loss of the Manchurian link with China was another 
heavy blow. Japan now straddled the path from the Sino- 
Russian frontier to northern China and the Yellow Sea via 
Mukden-Shanghaiguan, and was thus able to control Sino-Rus- 
sian trade through Manchuria. And the Japanese foothold in 
Korea and Liaodong gave her an advantage in maritime trade 
with the ports of northern and central China, since Russian 
ships plying between Vladivostok and China had to put into 
Korean ports and pass through the narrow, Japanese-held 
Korea Strait. 

Russia’s ouster from southern Manchuria not only depressed 
the tempo of Sino-Russian trade but also ended China’s 
sovereignty over the area. The Japanese had hardly entered 
Manchuria when they began to wreak havoc with Chinese ca- 
pital there: every year Chinese commercial organisations, 
creameries and light-industry enterprises were taken over or 
replaced by Japanese competitors. The South Manchurian 
Railway became a giant concern with monopoly interests in the 
majority of metallurgical, mining and power engineering 
enterprises in the area. There was also disappointment in store 
for those British and American monopolists who had expected 
Japan to provide them with an entree to the wealth of north- 
eastern China. 

F. R. Dulles, the US orientalist, wrote that when the war 
broke out, Americans fully sympathised with Japan because 
she was their friend and they hoped that along with her own 
interests she would protect theirs in Manchuria and would 
stick to the ‘open door’ policy. That was why President 
Roosevelt was so friendly toward Japan. He would say that 
she fought their struggle in the Far East. And as soon as he 
declared the most favourable American neutrality, US bank- 
ers alloted a major part of their capitals to finance Japan’s 
military operations. But when Japan gained an upper hand 
over Russia, both President and the American people got 
alarmed: their protegé could turn into a dangerous rival 
[v. 190, 48]. 
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The Russo-Japanese War also heated up the imperialist 
rivalry within China herself. The facedown between Russia 
and the Britain-Japan-America axis slipped into the back- 
ground as Japan and America moved into single combat over 
China. 


Sino-Russian relations after 
the Russo-Japanese war 


The first Russian Revolution of 1905 reinvigorated the 
revolutionary movement in the East, causing what Lenin 
dubbed ‘the awakening of Asia’. ‘World capitalism and the 
1905 movement in Russia,” he declared, ‘have finally aroused 
Asia. Hundreds of millions of the downtrodden and benighted 
have awakened from medieval stagnation to a new life and 
are rising to fight for elementary human rights and democracy’ 
[20, 86]. 

In China the liberation movement grew with striking 
speed. Between 1906 and 1908 Sun Yat-sen’s Tongmenghut 
(United League), a bourgeois-revolutionary party,” led several 
risings in the south and south-west of China. The first violent 
uprising of Chinese workers in Pingxian (Jiangxi Province) 
in 1906, a milestone in Chinese history,'° was followed by a 
mutiny among the soldiers of Wuhan and a peasant rising 
in Guangdong. 

From 1906, the Tongmenghui began to publish Minbao, 
a magazine of republican bent which further popularised 
the party’s revolutionary ideas among the workers and the 
progressive intelligentsia. 

The Chinese liberation movement had the full support 


° China’s bourgeois-revolutionary movement, born in 1884-1885, was 
always profoundly influenced by Sun Yat-sen. After China’s defeat in the 
Sino-Japanese War and Sun Yat-sen’s abortive attempt to persuade Li 
Hongzheng to accept his broad programme of reform, the young democrats 
of China abandoned their reformist illusions and embarked on revolutionary 
action, aiming to overthrow the Qing dynasty. Their Xingzhonghui (Society 
for the Restoring of China), formed in 1894, failed (in 1895, 1900 and 1903) 
to rouse southern China against the government, but the Tongmenghui, 
created on a wave of anti-Qing feeling and mounting revolutionary conscious- 
ness, united the disparate revolutionary groups under Sun Yat-sen’s 
leadership in 1905. Its Declaration, which called for ‘the overthrow of the 
Qing dynasty, the formation of a national state and the introduction of equal 
rights to own land’, was based on Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the 
People: nationalism, democracy and the people’s well-being. 

10 It involved some 30,000 people, including members of the Tongmenghui. 
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of Russia’s working class and Bolshevik Party, who were 
conducting their own struggle against their overlords. Lenin 
was deeply interested in events in China; he was convinced 
that the violent unrest among the people would ultimately 
modulate into ‘a conscious democratic movement’ [8, 185]. In 
his eyes the democratic upsurge in Asia was a source of strength 
for the European proletariat in its fight to liberate humanity 
from capitalism and create a new, classless society. 

The governments of China and Russia could only watch 
helplessly as a new and sincere friendship sprang up between 
the two peoples and found its voice in Russia’s revolutionary 
vanguard and China’s champions of independence and 
democracy, while inter-governmental relations worsened from 
year to year. The Qing had yoked themselves to the imperialist 
powers and lost all independence of action in foreign affairs 
from the moment the Yihetuan rebellion was suppressed. 
China’s position in the world now hinged entirely upon the 
power struggle between the imperialist states. |! 

The Russo-Japanese War brought imperialist rivalry in 
China to a new pitch of intensity. The Japanese government 
not only refused to allow American capital free access to 
Manchuria, as mentioned above, but also made strong efforts 
to block the execution of a Sino-American agreement of 1903 
to open Manchurian ports to foreign trade, and made fervid 
representations against American plans to build railways 
and extend the freedom of foreign trade into Manchuria. 

Japan’s anti-American animus ultimately pushed her into 
a Convention with Russia (31 January 1907) whose secret 
provisions divided Manchuria into two sectors, both inde- 
pendent from China. The demarcation !ine ran from the 
north-western extremity of the Russo-Korean border via 
Hunchun, touched the north-western shore of Lake Toulahe 
and passed through Xiushuigang, along the Sungari to the con- 
fluence with the Nangjiang, then upstream to the confluence 
with the Pirtang and along that river to the point where it 
meets longitude 122° east [v. 35, 168-170]. 

The fact that the southern segment of the CER had been re- 
laid with narrow-gauge tracks as soon as it fell into Japanese 


'! The Anglo-Japanese Agreement of 1905, for instance, protected in- 
ternational interests in China, Chinese territorial integrity and ‘equal opportu- 
nity’ for all industrial and commercial undertakings on Chinese soil. The 
Franco-Japanese Agreement aimed to defend Chinese territorial integrity, 
the principle of ‘equal opportunity’ and the special interests of the signatories. 
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hands made the partition of Manchuria that much easier 
by breaking the direct connection between northern Manchu- 
ria and the Liaodong Peninsula, where Dalny — renamed 
Darien by the Japanese — stood. 

Given that the cost of reloading freight at Kuanchengzi 
added significantly to the price of merchandise bound for 
Liaodong and that the levies imposed by the South Manchu- 
rian railway and the Dalny port authorities discriminated in 
favour of Japanese firms, it was now much cheaper and more 
sensible to transport northern Manchurian freight to Vladi- 
vostok, which was only 740 km from Haerbin (Dalny was 
887 km away). 

The Russian government’s decision to merge the direc- 
torates of the Chinese Eastern and Ussuriisk railways helped 
to cement the links between northern Manchuria and Vladi- 
vostok. On 22 September 1906 the Ussuriisk railway was 
handed over to the CERS for a fixed period, with the proviso 
that the Russian government had the right ‘to demand the 
return of the track at any time before the set period elapses 
by merely giving the Society a year’s notice of the said action’ 
[46, 365]. 

Thus the CERS gained possession of the 836 km of track 
between Haerbin and Vladivostok— with a branch from 
Nikolsk-Ussuriisky to the Manchurian frontier and a 
74-kilometre Suchan branch-line—and also of the wharves 
in Khabarovsk and Yiman (on the Ussuri) and the Egersheld 
wharf in the port of Vladivostok, which now began to play 
an important role in Manchurian foreign trade, especially 
in the export of soya beans, oilcake and other foodstuffs 
to Europe. 

The CERS made a number of supplementary agreements 
with the Chinese authorities after the Russo-Japanese War, 
including one with the provincial administration of Heilong- 
jiang (17 August 1907), which allowed the Society to mine 
coal deposits in a 60-/i (34-kilometre) strip along the railway 
route; the large mines opened near Zhalainor in northern 
Manchuria fuelled not only the CER but also many local 
enterprises. In that same year the CERS signed two agreements 
on logging in Jilin and Heilonjiang provinces, and on the 
establishment of telegraph and postal links and the carriage 
of mail. 

The CER’s pre-eminence in the transport system of northern 
Manchuria and Primorye was now unchallenged. 
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Russia and the International 
Bank Consortium in China 


The infiltration of foreign capital into railway construction 
and industrial expansion in China and the progress made 
by Chinese foreign trade, particularly after the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, stimulated the growth of Chinese capital. New Chin- 
ese textile mills opened in 1907 in Shanghai (with a capital of | 
million liang) and Ningbo (900,000 /iang) and in 1909 in 
Henan Province (1.5 million /iang). By that time China also 
boasted five wharves and 11 mining enterprises, including 
the Sino-Japanese Hanyeping metallurgical complex. Chinese 
capital also began to participate, independently or together 
with foreign capital, in railway construction. 

This sudden flourishing of national industrial capital 
disturbed the imperialist powers, who saw it as a danger to 
their supremacy in the Chinese economy. As soon as their 
interests were in any way threatened by the Chinese people, 
they buried their differences and hurriedly presented a com- 
mon front. 

In 1909 English, French and German banks and companies 
united into a consortium,!? which contracted with the Chinese 
government to supply the ‘Huguang’ loan of 5,500,000 pounds 
at five per cent, to build railways from north to south through 
the rich provinces of Hebei and Hunan. 

This union of European monopoly interests upset the 
American financial world considerably; with the backing of 
the US State Department a number of American banking 
magnates formed a grouping’ which proceeded to offer China 
loans for railway construction and industrial expansion. 
Simultaneously, the American government, on behalf of 
American finance capital, began a diplomatic assault on 
Manchuria. On 6 November 1909 Secretary of State Philander 
Chase Knox presented, first to England then to the other 
American allies, a memorandum which recommended that 
an international loan be offered China to enable her to buy 
up the CER and SMR and ‘internationalise’ those lines. 


2 tt embraced the Hongkong-Shanghai Bank, the British-Chinese Corpo- 
ration and the Central Railway Company (England), le Banque d Indochine, 
representative of eight of the largest French banks, and the Germin-Chinese 
Railway society, representative of a German banking syndicate. 

'3 The members were Morgan, Harryman, Kuhn, Loeb and Co., the 
First National Bank and the National City Bank. 
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Should Russia and Japan reject this idea, the memorandum 
went on, the allies would themselves build a railway from 
southern Manchuria (Jingzhou) to the Russo-Manchurian 
frontier at Aigun. Then, on 27 October 1910, a group of 
American bankers led by Morgan arranged to give the Chinese 
government a 50,000,000-dollar loan to ‘strengthen’ the 
financial position of the imperial court and to finance the 
construction of industrial and transport facilities in Manchu- 
ria. On the strength of this, the American bankers insisted 
on their right to join the international consortium. Germany, 
and then England, supported the idea, France agreed more 
reluctantly, and the deal was made. 

Russia and Japan, alarmed by American financial expan- 
sionism, drew closer together. On 4 July 1910 they signed 
the Izvolsky-Monoto Agreement to ‘maintain the status 
quo in Manchuria’ [35, 177]. They also demanded a place 
in the international consortium and declared that the activity 
of its English, French, German and American members be 
limited to China proper, leaving Manchuria for the operations 
of Russian and Japanese ‘special’ interests. 

England and France, turning a deaf ear to American pro- 
tests, opened the consortium to Russia and Japan, hoping 
thus to secure their goodwill in view of the increasing tense 
situation in Europe. This was a blow to American policy in 
China: America’s aim had been to break the Russo-Japanese 
hold on Manchuria and open the place up to the free circula- 
tion of American capital. The Russo-Japanese rapprochement 
with the consortium actually weakened America’s foothold 
in Manchuria. Furthermore, membership of the consortium 
limited the American bankers’ freedom of action and obliged 
them to share their profits with their competitors, whose 
own financial underpinnings were, they felt, woefully inade- 
quate. The Americans finally left the consortium on the 
advice of the recently elected President Wilson. 


Sino-Russian relations and 
the Chinese revolution 


By 1910 China was in the throes of an all-embracing nation- 
al crisis. The countryside was sinking ever deeper into desti- 
tution: a spot poll showed that the vast majority of peasants 
were tenants or semi-tenants—78 per cent in Guangdong, 
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71 per cent in Jiangxi, 7! per cent in Hunan and 70 per cent 
in Szechuan. Cruelly heavy rents and personal taxes were 
vitiating the rural economy and goading the peasants to 
increasingly violent protest. Foreign capital had shackled 
national industry and was ruining small-scale and artisan enter- 
prises. A criminal financial policy had created galloping 
inflation and hastened the approach of a commercial and 
financial debacle. By giving world imperialism all it demanded 
with one hand and robbing the people mercilessly with the 
other, the Manchu dynasty had dragged China to the brink 
of an abyss [v. 143, 417]. 

The impending collapse of the feudal empire was historically 
inevitable. Recent upheavals at court’ had rendered it power- 
less against the rage of the peasantry and urban poor who rose 
up during 1910 and 1911, and the mounting tempo of revo- 
lutionary activity, which was the motive force behind the 
1910 Szechuan rising. The Tongmenghui, under Sun Yat-sen’s 
leadership, was actively revolutionising the military detach- 
ments trained and equipped on European standards and 
known as the ‘new army’. 

The last straw turned out to be an imperial edict of 9 May 
1911 which ‘nationalised’ the Huguang railways-— into which 
the bourgeoisie, the shenshi and the landowners of Hebei, 
Hunan, Guangdong and Szechuan provinces had poured 
millions of yuan —and handed them over to the construction 
concerns of the international consortium formed by British, 
French, German and American bankers, which then, on 
20 May, advanced China a 6,000,000 pound loan. This act 
was viewed as that of national betrayal and aroused indigna- 
tion throughout the country. 

The revolution began with a mutiny at the Wuchang gar- 
rison on 10 October 1911 and quickly swept the country. 
By December the overwhelming majority of provincial admin- 
istrations had been ousted: on 20 October a revolutionary 
administration headed by Huang Xin, a Tongmenghui leader, 
was formed in Wuhan; on 3 November a right-wing revolu- 


'4 The Emperor Guangxu died on 14 November 1908, the Empress Cixi 
on the following day; the new emperor was Guangxu’s two-year-old nephew, 
Pu Yi. Several eminent courtiers, including Yuan Shikai— Li Hongzhang’s 
successor and a man with a reformist reputation — were dismissed, seriously 
weakening the government. Their places were taken by Manchu princes, 
members of the Qing royal family who commanded support neither in the 
army nor among the provincial administration. 
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tionary called Chen Qimei formed Shanghai’s new government. 
This pattern was repeated all over China. A conference of 
representatives from the revolutionary provinces met in 
Nanking on 29 December 1911 and declared itself the country’s 
supreme republican legislative organ. Sun Yat-sen was elected 
interim President. In early January 1912 the central govern- 
ment apparatus was formed. 

The revolution had succeeded so rapidly because it had 
wide support from the ‘new army’, and, more importantly, 
the backing and active participation of the working people. 
The Manchu authorities in Shanghai were ousted, for instance, 
by the workers of the Jiangnan arsenal. 

The countrywide rising was not merely an anti-Qing move- 
ment. The participation of vast numbers of peasants gave 
it an anti-feudal thrust which blasted the obsolete under- 
pinnings of Chinese society. 

Lenin assessed the events in China thus: ‘China’s freedom 
was won by an alliance of peasant democrats and the liberal 
bourgeoisie. Whether the peasants, who are not led by a 
proletarian party, will be able to retain their democratic 
positions against the liberals, who are only waiting for an 
opportunity to shift to the right, will be seen in the near future’ 
[16, 401]. And, as things turned out, Lenin’s misgivings were 
justified. 

Seeing that the Qing collapse was but a matter of time, 
the landlords, shenshi, officials and military commanders 
began to enter the revolutionary movement alongside the 
liberals, which enabled bourgeois and landowner cliques 
to elbow the revolutionaries out of most of the provincial gov- 
ernments. Terrified by the scope of the mass movement 
they were eager to parlay with Yuan Shikai, whom the panicky 
Qing court had named prime minister and commander-in- 
chief of the Yangtse valley forces and given practically unlim- 
ited power. The new prime minister, in despair of saving 
the Qing, accepted the liberal offer: on 12 February 1912, 
Pu Yi abdicated and on 15 February, Yuan Shikai was elected 
President of the Chinese Republic. Sun Yat-sen stepped 
down in the name of revolutionary unity. 

By the following year the republicans were literally up 
in arms against Yuan Shikai, but it was too late—the reac- 
tionary dictator carried the day. 

All this disturbed the imperialist powers. They saw that 
a revolutionary movement which involved the working 
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people could create a free and independent China that would 
no longer submit to imperialist exploitation. Intervention 
was considered '* but dismissed on the grounds that the Manchu 
imperial regime was beyond help. The great powers instead 
decided to make their stand with the reactionary feudal and 
compradore group that had rallied round Yuan Shikai, in 
the hope that it would curb the revolution and help preserve 
their supremacy in China. On 13 January 1912 French Foreign 
Minister Poincaré recommended international support for 
Yuan Shikai’s presidential candidature. Britain and the USA — 
and later Russia, Japan and Germany — agreed and began 
to build up their forces in strategically important areas of 
China, in order to show some muscle if ‘persuasion’ failed. 

Having thus subverted the revolution from the top, the 
imperialist powers proceeded to shore up the counter-revo- 
lution notably by a loan offered to Yuan Shikai by the inter- 
national banking consortium. The ‘reorganisation loan’— 
25 million pounds at 5 per cent interest — was to be paid off 
with the income from the salt tax, a major source of Chinese 
government funds. That, plus the fact that Yuan Shikai 
agreed to these crippling terms behind his parliament’s back, 
roused violent protest at home and abroad. Lenin explained 
why: ‘A new Chinese loan has been concluded against Chinese 
democracy; “‘Europe” is for Yuan Shih-kai, who is preparing 
a military dictatorship. Why does it support him? Because 
it is good business. The loan has been concluded for about 
250,000,000 rubles at the rate of 84 to 100. That means the 
bourgeois of ‘‘Europe’’ will pay the Chinese 210,000,000 
toon it will take from the public 225,000,000 rubles’ 
17, 100]. 

The Russian bourgeoisie was, of course, eager to help 
suppress the Chinese revolution so that it could continue 
tearing China apart. The Russian government’s share of 
the ‘reorganisation loan’ was 26,300,000 roubles. During 
the revolutionary upheaval the St. Petersburg Treaty of 1881 
came up for renewal again: delighted to have heard nothing 
to the contrary, the Russian government declared the Treaty 
valid until 1921 (35, 180-181]. And, finally, the tsarist govern- 
ment joined with all the other imperialist powers in insisting 
that the new Chinese government respect all the inequitable 

'5 Japan was particularly eager to intervene and tried hard to win over 


Britain and Russia. But the latter, whose interests were unaffected by events 
in central and southern China, could not be persuaded. 
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treaties that had been imposed upon the Chinese people 
during the previous 70 years. 

In his Declaration of 10 October 1913 Yuan Shikai assured 
the world that ‘all the treaties, agreements and other 
forms of obligation accepted and concluded by both the 
former Qing government and the interim government of 
the Chinese Republic with all foreign governments should 
be strictly observed and likewise all contracts concluded 
between the former governments and foreign societies or 
private persons should be preserved and observed. In like 
manner, all rights, privileges and advantages which all foreign 
subjects enjoy in China in accordance with international 
agreements, national laws and all existing precedents and 
customs are hereby positively endorsed, in the name of the 
furtherance of friendly relations and the preservation of 
peace’ [35, 183]. 

While acting in concert on this question, the imperialist 
powers continued their ruthless contest to find new uses 
for foreign capital in China and assert control over various 
parts of the country. 

The post-1905 rapprochement of Russia and Japan went 
ahead. Recognising their relative financial weakness, the 
two partners co-operated in attempts to limit the financial 
progress made in China proper by their stronger competitors. 

Having partitioned Manchuria, Russia and Japan went 
on to define their respective spheres of influence in Inner 
Mongolia: a secret Convention signed in St. Petersburg on 
25 January 1912 split the country ‘into two halves, one to 
the east and the other to the west of the Peking meridian’. 
The eastern sector was Japan’s sphere of ‘special interest’, 
the western was Russia’s [35, 180]. 

Outer Mongolia, a victim of American, Japanese and 
British commercial capital and a long-standing associate 
of Russia, was another flashpoint. The anti-Manchu risings 
in China proper had encouraged Outer Mongolia to declare 
her independence from Qing China and restore her statehood. 
Qing attempts to save the situation with general troop rein- 
forcements and military settlements near Urga simply height- 
ened the Mongolian resistance. A secret meeting of eminent 
temporal and religious feudal lords, attended by the head 
of the Mongolian Buddhist clergy and held in Urga in July 
1911, agreed to press for full national independence and to 
send a delegation to seek help from Russia [v. 118, 236]. 
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The delegation, led by ging-wang Handa-Dorzhi, com- 
mander of the Tushetu aimak, arrived in St. Petersburg on 15 
August 1911, and presented Foreign Minister Sazonov with 
a letter for the tsar which informed him of the decision taken 
at the secret meeting. Concretely, the envoys wished to discuss 
Mongolian independence, trade, the construction of a railway, 
the establishment of postal communications and other issues. 

The Russian government’s interest was roused not so 
much by the 300-year-old friendship between the Russian 
and Mongolian peoples as by the urge to keep a hold on a 
major source of raw materials and to debar the other imperial- 
ist powers from the extensive markets of Mongolia. But, 
not wanting to create international complications or irritate 
China unnecessarily, the government hedged its ready agree- 
ment to the independence of Outer Mongolia with an appeal 
dated 29 December 1911 ‘to act with moderation and try 
to find common ground with China’ [35, 178]. 

The Chinese envoy appointed to negotiate with the Mon- 
gols subsequently asked the Russian chargé d’ affaires in Peking 
if he could count on the support of the Russian consul in 
Urga during the talks. Separately but simultaneously the 
Mongols were also seeking Russian arbitration between 
them and the Chinese [35, 179]. 

The talks were fruitless: encouraged by the support of Wes- 
tern Europe and the USA, Yuan Shikai’s government refused 
to ratify the secession of Outer Mongolia. But by then anti- 
Manchu sentiments were so widespread and so violently 
expressed in Mongolia that the Russian mediators found 
themselves acting outside the purely diplomatic sphere. 
Russia was obliged both to protect Chinese mandarins ejected 
from Mongolia and to help disarm pockets of Qing troops 
which refused to obey the new Mongol administration." 

The new government was in firm control by autumn 1912, 
and Outer Mongolia formally declared its independence. 
The tsarist government was quick to recognise the fait ac- 


16 Qn 30 November 1911, the new Mongol government ordered the 
Manchu amban, Sanduo-wang, to quit Mongolia with all his administrative 
and military personnel. He obeyed, but sought Russian protection against 
any manifestations of popular discontent on his way to the Chinese border. 
He left Urga with a convoy of Russian Cossacks on 4 December 1911, but 
halted in Kobdo to wait for support from Xinjiang. The Russian government 
prevented the Manchu reinforcements from joining him, with the result 
that the brief resistance crumbled before a Mongolian assault on 6 August 
1912. 
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compli: a Russo-Mongol accord signed on 3 November 
(21 October) 1912 stated that ‘in view of the desire universally 
expressed by the Mongolian people to preserve the national 
individuality that has taken shape in the course of history, 
the Chinese authorities and troops were removed from Mon- 
gol territory and the Zhebtsung-Damba-Hutukhtu was de- 
clared sovereign over the Mongolian people’ [35, 181]. ‘In 
view of the above and also of the mutual friendship which 
has existed from time immemorial between the Russian and 
Mongolian peoples,’ Article 1 went on, ‘the Russian govern- 
ment shall offer Mongolia assistance in preserving her autono- 
my and also assures her right to maintain a national army, 
permitting no Chinese troops or settlers access to her lands.’ 

The ‘sovereign of Mongolia and the Mongol government’, 
for their part, promised to accord ‘Russian subjects and 
Russian trade the rights and advantages formerly enjoyed 
on [Mongol territory], as stipulated in the attached protocol’ 
(which assured Russia the right of free trade with Mongol 
and Chinese merchants in any part of Mongolia). Further, 
‘other foreign subjects shall not be accorded more rights in 
Mongolia than those enjoyed by Russian subjects’ [35, 181]. 

As subsequent events were to show, the Russian government 
had no serious intention of guaranteeing Outer Mongolia’s 
independence from the last remnants of Chinese dominion. 

Being at violent odds with the revolutionary movement 
at home, the Russian establishment cast a jaundiced eye on 
the revolutionary turbulence in China too. But the Bolshevik 
vanguard of the Russian working class took a far different 
view of the Chinese liberation movement. The Prague Con- 
ference of the RSDLP (January 1912) accepted the following 
resolution, tabled by Lenin: ‘In view of the campaign of 
propaganda conducted by the government and liberal news- 
papers (Rech) in favour of taking advantage of the revolu- 
tionary movement in China in order to annex, in the inter- 
ests of Russian capitalists, the Chinese provinces bordering 
on Russia, the Conference recognises the world-wide impor- 
tance of the revolutionary struggle of the Chinese people, 
which is bringing emancipation to Asia and is undermining 
the rule of the European bourgeoisie. The Conference hails 
the revolutionary republicans of China, testifies to the pro- 
found enthusiasm and complete sympathy with which the 
proletariat of Russia is following the successes of the revo- 
lutionary people of China, and condemns the behaviour of 
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the Russian liberals who are supporting tsarism’s policy of ; 
conquest’ [22]. | 
Lenin’s knowledge of revolutionary history helped him 
define the social forces involved in the Chinese revolution 
and produce a brilliant projection of future events. ‘The 
emperor will certainly try to unite the feudal lords, the bureau- 
cracy and the clergy in an attempt at restoration,’ he wrote, 
‘Yiian Shih-kai, who represents a bourgeoisie that has only just 
changed from liberal-monarchist to liberal-republican (for 
how long?), will pursue a policy of manoeuvring between 
monarchy and revolution. The revolutionary bourgeois de- 
mocracy, represented by Sun Yat-sen, is correct in seeking / 
ways and means of “renovating” China through maximum | 
development of initiative, determination and boldness of 
the peasant masses in the matter of political and agrarian 
reforms. 
‘Lastly, the Chinese proletariat will increase as the number 
of Shanghais increases. It will probably form some kind of 
Chinese Social-Democratic Labour Party which, while crit- 
icising the petty-bourgeois utopias and reactionary views 
of Sun Yat-sen, will certainly take care to single out, defend 
and develop the revolutionary-democratic core of his polit- 
ical and agrarian programme’ [9, 168-169]. 
The Chinese people enjoyed the sympathy and moral 
support of the Russian proletariat throughout its revolution- 
ary struggle. The Bolsheviks, guided by Lenin, were certain 
that the friendship between the Russian and Chinese peoples 
would develop through revolution, the expropriation of the 
exploiters and the fight for the freedom, independence and 
equality of all peoples. 


Tsarist capital investment in China 
on the eve of the First World War 


The capitalist monopolies of the imperialist epoch set 
much store by the export of capital. Examining this issue in 
detail, Lenin wrote: “Typical of the old capitalism, when 
free competition held undivided sway, was the export of 
goods. Typical of the latest stage of capitalism, when monop- 
olies rule, is the export of capital? [12, 240]. 

Relations between tsarist Russia and China, a semi-colony 
by the late 19th century, illustrate this statement perfectly: 
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between 1895 and 1914, Russian investments in China far 
exceeded the value of merchandise exported to China. The 
high point of this phenomenon occurred between 1895 and 
1904, when only 101,900,000 roubles’ worth of goods were 
exported, against 563,500,000 roubles of investment capital — 
a ratio of over 5.5:1. 

As mentioned above, Russia opened China up to foreign 
credit in 1895, when she advanced a large loan to help pay 
the Japanese war indemnities. The CER project pioneered a 
more profitable sphere of capital investment: by the end of 
1904, when the CER was basically finished, 441,000,000 
roubles had been spent on it or were earmarked for work to 
be completed after the official inauguration. Capital invest- 
ment in Dalny, Port Arthur and the CER sea-going fleet 
over the same period amounted to 61,900,000 roubles, and 
commercial investments made by private Russian firms in 
Haerbin and other Manchurian towns totalled some 15,000,000 
roubles. Smaller amounts of commercial capital went into 
dwellings, commercial premises, warehouses and tea factories 
in the concessionary territories in Hankou (obtained in 1896) 
and Tianjin (1903), to a total of around 5,000,000 roubles. 

After the Russo-Japanese War the activities of Russian 
capital in Manchuria were limited to the northern reaches 
of the country. Moreover, by the Peace of Portsmouth, which 
wrested the southern CER, Dalny and Port Arthur from 
Russian control, Russian investors lost property — railway 
and port facilities, dwellings, coalmines, mechanical enter- 
prises etc.— valued at about 123,000,000 roubles. 

Subsequent Russian investment in the CER largely took 
the form of state subsidies. In guaranteeing CERS profits, 
the government took responsibility for the bulk of CER 
operational outlay. Government funds advanced to cover 
the operational deficit between 1903 and 1913 amounted to 
178,580,000 roubles [77, 324]. Official CERS investments 
over the period 1906 to 1913 were a mere 3,000,000 roubles. 

The peculiar CERS-government relationship meant that 
Russian bankers and industrialists could make immense 
profit by supplying the CER with materials, equipment and 
credit. Private Russian enterprises, trading companies and 
settlements sprouted up all around the railway —- the Russian 
colony in northern Manchuria after the Russo-Japanese War, 
for instance, numbered over 100,000. 

Large Russian logging concessions were opened in northern 
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Manchuria, in addition to those in Heilongjiang and Jilin 
provinces (930 sq km near Shitouhenzi, 115 sq km near Gao- 
linzi and Handaohezi ets.) obtained through a CERS con- 
tract with the Chinese government in 1907. The private con- 
cessions had branch railway lines, access roads, various 
kinds of wood-working enterprises; they not only supplied 
Manchuria’s railways, industries and towns but were also 
her major source of timber for export. Capital investment 
in this sphere up to 1914 is roughly set at 5,000,000 roubles. 

Russian capital was also active in Manchurian mining 
concerns. Preliminary surveys for the CER in 1896-1899 
and 1901 had revealed several deposits of coal and minerals. 
The largest coal field, discovered by Bronnikov in 1901, 
stretched from the north-western shore of Dalat Nor to the 
Argun: the CER mines on this field—handed over to two 
private Russian contractors in 1910— provided coal for the 
western CER and the towns, villages and industries of the 
area and accounted for some 10,000,000 roubles of Russian 
investment [v. 89, 74]. 

In 1910 Russian gold prospectors were the first to obtain 
official prospecting and mining rights from the Chinese 
authorities. Beginning their activities in north- western, Man- 
churia, in an area known as the Zheltughin republic,'’ they 
gradually expanded towards the middle reaches of the Amur. 
Prospecting and mining for gold was usually a joint Sino- 
Russian undertaking. 

Of all Manchuria’s manufacturing industries Russian capi- 
tal favoured flour-milling. The first modern mills were built 
by Russian entrepreneurs during the early years of CER 
construction, and their number grew rapidly in answer to 
the demands of the Russo-Japanese War and the influx of 
Russian settlers into Manchuria and the Russian Far East. 
By 1910 there were 14 flour-mills in northern Manchuria 
owned by Russian firms and individuals [v. 89, 187]. 

Manchuria’s sugar industry also owed much to Russian 
capitalists. The first sugar-beet factory, built in 1909 near 
Ashihe, could handle 24,000 poods of beet in 24 hours; the 
Hulang factory (1912) processed 36,000 poods a day [v. 89, 
208]. Russian entrepreneurs were also responsible for a 

' This was the region near the Argun where wildcat gold- mining settle- 
ments — Russians and Chinese together — had begun to appear in the mid- 


19th century. This private speculation flourished especially in the 1880s 
[v.89,30]. 
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vegetable-oil refinery, a distillery, soap-works and other 
enterprises in Haerbin and near various CER stations. 

Though we cannot put a precise valuation on these and 
smaller concerns, we can confidently assess the total capital 
investment in northern Manchuria’s manufacturing industries 
somewhere in the region of 50 million roubles by the outbreak 
of the First World War. 

Urban construction, trade and banking were also of great 
interest to Russian investors. The records of the Churin con- 
cern, a large Russian trading company which owned a chain 
of stores and warehouses and a number of private dwellings 
in Manchuria valued at around 3 million roubles, encourage 
the assumption that by 1914 Russian capital investment in 
this sphere had reached about 40 million roubles. 

Professor Remer of Michigan University has further 
calculated that Russian investment in other parts of China-— 
Hankou, Tianjin, Shanghai and Xinjiang Province — stood 
at around 9 million roubles by 1914 and that the property 
of the Russian religious mission in Peking was worth about 
1,500,000 roubles [194a, 577, 585]. 

Finally, we must mention the two state loans—the 4 per 
cent loan of 1895 and the ‘reorganisation loan’ of 1913. At 
the end of 1913 China still owed 37,600,000 roubles on the 
1895 loan; the Russian share of the 1913 loan was 26,300,000 
roubles. 

The table below summarises the picture of Russian invest- 
ment in China on the eve of the First World War (figures in 
roubles): 


The CER (including the Kuanchengzi-Port Arthur 
line and government subsidies to cover 
Operational deficits). 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. we ee. 708,500,000 
In Manchuria: 
private investments in urban construction, 


banking andtrade. . . Sip oe ahs 40,000,000 
developments in Dalny and Port Arthur. . . . . 51,900,000 
manufacturing industries. ar eae “Gr var Gt nes 35,000,000 
mining. . a ee eee 11,000,000 
private logging concessions. . . . . 2... 5,000,000 
Private property elsewhere in China. . . . . . . . . 9,000,000 
Mission property . = She SPs eh ois Sa oe 1,500,000 
Remainder owed on the 189Sloan. . 5; < ky Ee 37,600,000 
Russian share of the 1913 reorganisation et 26,300,000 
Total. . 925,800,000 
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This is not, of course, the full picture. A great deal of Rus- 
sian investment was made in concert with nationals of other 
countries, in which case the entire sum was registered as that 
made by partners of Russian investors. Moreover, a lot of 
investments, especially in Manchuria, were never officially 
recorded at all. 

Russian investments, valued at 474,800,000 American 
dollars, by 1914, placed her, despite her relative financial 
weakness, second only to England (607,500,000 dollars) in 
the ranks of nations with a strong financial interest in China. 


Sino-Russian trade, 1895-1914 


In this period China’s foreign trade turnover rose from 
315,000,000 liang to 925,500,000 liang—a 2.8-fold increase. 
Russian trade with China also grew, though not quite propor- 
tionately (figures in roubles, calculated from 57, 58, 59): 


Year Exports from Imports to Tumover 
Russia Russia 
1895 5,047,000 41,567,000 46,614,000 
1900 6,702,000 45,945,000 52,647,000 
1905 31,588,000 60,549,000 92,137,000 
1910 20,158,000 78,813,000 98,971,000 
1914 28,765,000 89,558,000 118,323,000 


The above table shows a 2.5-fold increase in Sino-Russian 
commercial turnover during the period in question. 

In the years immediately following the Sino-Japanese 
War, the frontier traders continued to use pack animals 
and river-boats to transport their goods; the growth of mari- 
time trade was retarded by the fact that the Russian merchant 
fleet was undersize. Therefore the overall turnover increased 
only minimally. 

But as the Trans-Siberian Railway approached the Chinese 
border and the CER began to function Sino-Russian trade 
made a sudden upswing. The Russo-Japanese War was another 
strong stimulus, filling Manchuria with Russian soldiers 
who needed supplies. When the troops were withdrawn and 
Japan took control of the southern CER and the port of 
Dalny, however, trade suffered. 

The new upturn that began in 1910 was fuelled by various 
factors—the rapid population growth in the Russian Far 
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East (especially in towns such as Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, 
Blagoveshchensk and Chita), the construction of the Amur 
railway, the expansion of the port of Vladivostok and the 
unification of the Chinese Eastern and Ussuriisk railways. 

Sino-Russian trade continued to run against Russia. In 
the 20 years between 1895 and 1914 the Russian import-export 
gap totalled 887,000,000 roubles—an average of 44,400,000 
roubles per annum. 

Yet the volume of Russian exports grew 5.75-fold between 
1895 and 1914, which compares well with the 2.1-fold increase 
in imports. And the export inventory changed strikingly. 
In 1895 Russian cottons had accounted for 70 per cent of the 
export quota; other notable exports were leather (7 per cent), 
furs (2.7 per cent) and metal and metalware (5.5 per cent). 
By 1914 the picture was substantially different. Though the 
value of exported cottons had risen steadily (3,500,000 roubles 
in 1895; 5,300,000 roubles in 1904; 12,100,000 roubles in 1914), 
its proportionate role in the Russian export inventory had 
fallen to 23 per cent by 1904, though by 1914 it was up to 42 
per cent. Leather had ceased to play any significant export 
role by 1914 but such commodities as metalware (6.2 per 
cent in 1914), metal (2 per cent), sugar (2.8 per cent), tobacco 
and tobacco products (4.5 per cent), spirits (2.1 per cent), 
fish (2.1 per cent), and linen and other clothing (1.7 per cent) 
were showing considerable vitality. 

By 1914 Russia was re-exporting large quantities of Chinese 
tea to Xinjiang and the border regions of Manchuria. Between 
1904 and 1914 the volume of tea re-exports grew over 4-fold, 
and the value increased more than two and a half times over. 

The curious fur-export statistics——a 3-fold plus growth 
in volume accompanied by an almost 2-fold drop in value — 
can be explained by the fact that the cheaper kinds of fur 
were exported via official channels, while sable, beaver, marten 
and polar fox began to enter China as contraband. 

The geographical structure of commerce also changed 
substantially. In 1895 some 74.5 per cent of the total value 
of exports to China (3,724,000 roubles) was carried through 
Xinjiang and only 19.3 per cent (967,000 roubles) through 
Kyakhta. In 1914, however, the vast majority of exports 
entered China via the frontier east of Baikal and along the 
Amur, by rail or river (the Amur/Ussuri) or came by sea 
from Vladivostok. 

While Xinjiang’s proportionate role in the export trade 
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fell from 74.5 per cent in 1895 to 38.4 per cent in 1914, the 
value of exports passing this way rose almost 3-fold, from 
3,724,000 roubles to 11,056,000 roubles. Oil-related products, 
sugar, metalware, cottons and re-exported tea were particu- 
larly buoyant at this time. 

The completion of the Amur railway and the appearance 
of tobacco and metal-working enterprises in the Russian 
Far East boosted the export of these commodities, which 
were produced both in central Russia and the Russian Far 
East. 

The territorial scope of the frontier trade — still concentrat- 
ed on Kyakhta in the 1890s— widened considerably before 
the First World War. Large commercial centres such as 
Blagoveshchensk and Khabarovsk grew up along the Amur, 
on the rail link between Siberia and Vladivostok. The Amur 
and its tributary the Sungari supported a flourishing river- 
fleet which plied regularly between Haerbin, Fuding, Jilin, 
Xinjking and the Russian towns on the Amur. 

As a result the export trade across the Sino-Russian Far- 
Eastern border had grown more than 16-fold by 1914, and 
had come to account for 56 per cent of the total value of Russian 
goods sent to China. 

Customs records do not, however, give us a full idea of 
Russian export activity east of Baikal and in Priamurye. 
The smugglers in this area were transporting into Manchuria 
vast amounts of furs (as already mentioned) and other luxury 
items such as ginseng root, deer horn, musk, trepangs, and 
sea kale, which Chinese merchants bartered for Chinese 
goods on the frontier or in the Priamurye hinterland. 

Vladivostok exported fish, sea kale, tobacco products, 
furs etc. Sugar and cottons bound by sea for China came 
mostly from Odessa or other European ports. The Chinese 
customs valued imports from European Russian ports at 
1,068,000 liang (about 360,000 roubles) in 1914 [191, 340). 

Tea was still the major import from China, although its 
proportionate value in the overall import bill fell from 85 
per cent in 1895 to 44.3 per cent in 1914. From the turn of 
the 19th century Russia had been China’s best customer in 
this sphere, buying 65.2 per cent of all the Chinese tea available 
for export in 1915 (191, 368]. After this peak the First World 
War and the Russian Civil War cut imports of tea significantly. 

Yet the growth in tea imports over this period — a 4,424,000- 
rouble increase —was-but a small proportion of the overall 
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growth in the value of imports — 47,991,000 roubles, a more 
than 2-fold increase. This energetic rise was caused by other 
goods— essentially foodstuffs such as wheat, meat and 
soya beans and also wool and raw leather — which previously 
had been imported in insignificant quantities, if at all. 

The import bill for Chinese cottons and silks fell when 
the rail-link brought large and regular consignments of 
Russian textiles from the industrial heartland to the Russian 
Far East. 

The import routes also changed. Tea began to arrive pri- 
marily by sea, through Vladivostok; the old ‘tea road’ through 
Kyakhta declined definitively and Xinjiang not only ceased 
to be a central channel for Russian tea imports but actually 
began to receive Chinese tea re-exported by Russia, along 
with the Manchurian frontier regions. Tea transported to 
those regions by train from central China was cheaper than 
that carried along the traditional routes. 

Other Chinese maritime exports to Russia included live- 
stock on the hoof, fresh meat bought in Dalny and Yinkou, 
and raw silk which came mostly from Shanghai. 

The Russian Far East began to buy large amounts of Chinese 
foodstuffs: livestock, bread grains, meat, soya beans and 
so on. 

Import activity via Xinjiang was particularly vigorous, 
increasing overall during the given period 3.7-fold. Imports 
of wool and furs grew four times over. 

Sino-Russian trade, in sum, underwent striking structural 
and geographical changes between 1895 and 1914. One of 
the foremost causes of these shifts was the increasing heavy 
competition from other states. In this respect the Xinjiang 
trade was considerably more stable, retaining throughout 
a basically unchanged inventory which oftener than not 
changed hands by barter. 


Sino-Russian relations during 
the First World War 


The War tipped the balance of imperialist powers in the 
Far East sharply. Russia turned her attention to Europe 
and linked her fate to the Entente, thus losing the last traces 
of her independence of action in Far Eastern affairs. England 
and France found themselves on more shaky ground in 
China, while Germany entirely forfeited her position there. 
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Neither America nor Japan was engaged in the war at 
the outset; America only entered the hostilities in 1917. ' 
Circumstances were thus propitious for them to step up 
their influence in the Far East. 

The USA, for all her giant financial and commercial pe- 
tential, had no military strongholds in China and was there- 
fore unprepared for direct military intervention there. Her 
capital investment in China had been largely confined to 
the commercial sphere, while industry and transport had 
remained in the hands of the other imperialist powers. Amer- 
ica needed more time—to either establish strongholds or 
extend her influence over the Chinese government until it 
became an obedient tool of American policy. 

The USA was still using the ‘internationalisation’ formula 
to cover her imperialist ambitions: on 15 September 1914 she 
and China signed a pact that, ostensibly in the name of ‘uni- 
versal peace’, placed the Chinese government under the 
control of an international commission, thus depriving it 
of all independence of action [v. 35, 185-186]. 

But the USA’s rival blocked her progress in China at every 
turn. Japan’s close proximity to China and her large military 
bases in southern Manchuria and Korea enabled her to 
weigh in with sheer military muscle against American in- 
trigues. Using the war as her pretext Japan poured troops into 
Shandong. After the military action against German garrisons 
there was over, she, despite Chinese protests on 7 January 
1915, occupied the entire province. 

She then advanced her ‘Twenty-One Demands’, which, 
sum, won for Japan control over the , commanding heights 
of the body politic and the economy." 


18 The demands, presented by envoy Hioki to Yuan Shikai on 18 January 
1915, fell into five sections: 
1. Shandong Province: China was to recognise the Germano-Japanese 
accord on this province, agree never to lease any of Shandong or the 
neighbouring islands to a third nation, and to allow Japan the right to build 
railways and establish settlements there; 
2. Southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia: Japan demanded recognition 
of the extension of her lease on the SMR, Dalny and Port Arthur to 99 years, 
and sought contro! over the eastern part of Inner Mongolia and the right 
to operate the Jilin-Changchung railway for 99 years; 
3. The Hanyeping complex was to become a joint Sino-Japanese concern; 
China was not to dispose of its property without Japanese assent; 
4. No point on the Chinese coast was to be conceded to a third nation; 
5. China was to accede to general political demands designed to assert Ja- 
panese control over China. 
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Seeing that the demands, even in the slightly modified 
form accepted by Yuan Shikai, all but turned China into a 
Japanese colony, the Chinese people reacted by naming 
25 May — the day the accord was signed — ‘the day of nation- 
al shame’ and conducting a widespread boycott of Japanese 
goods, banks and commercial organisations. They had no 
doubt that their arch adversary was Japanese imperialism. 

On 3 July 1916 the Russian and Japanese governments 
concluded a secret pact to supplement the conventions of 
13 February 1907 and 4 July 1910. It spoke of ‘guarding’ 
China against the encroachments of a third power and of 
taking joint action ‘in order that such a situation should 
be prevented from arising’ [35, 191]. Russia was here simply 
accepting the fait accompli of Japanese dominance over 
vital sectors of the Chinese economy and her effectual control 
over Chinese affairs. 

The pact’s second clause stipulated that, in the event of 
a war over China, both Russia and Japan ‘shall proffer aid 
to her partner on request, and in such case each of the high 
contracting parties shall bind itself not to conclude peace 
without the prior agreement of the other contracting party’ 
[35, 191}. 

The Russian government kept this pact secret, being well 
aware that its publication would rouse a violently hostile 
reaction at home, where revolutionary fervour— with its 
opposition to monarchism, imperialist wars and tsarism’s 
perfidious activity abroad and its commitment to freedom 
and equality for all peoples—was mounting. 

The imperialist war of 1914 to 1918 did not divert the Rus- 
sian proletariat from the path of revolution. The Bolsheviks, 
the vanguard of the working class, continued wholeheartedly 
to endorse proletarian internationalism and made no secret 
about the imperialist and anti-national thrust of tsarist policy. 
‘In Russia,’ Lenin wrote, ‘capitalist imperialism of the latest 
type has fully revealed itself in the policy of tsarism towards 
Persia, Manchuria and Mongolia’ [21, 306]. 

The Bolsheviks and the people of Russia were convinced 
that the ultimate victory would rest with the Chinese people. 
Lenin wrote in 1914, on the very eve of war, that ‘no matter 
what the fate of the great Chinese republic, against which 
various “civilised” hyenas are whetting their teeth, no power 
on earth can restore the old serfdom in Asia or wipe out the 
heroic democracy of the masses in the Asiatic and semi-Asiatic 
countries’ [l2a, 584]. 
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Sino-Russian trade during 
the First World War 


The impact of the war on Sino-Russian trade was profound. 
The industry of central Russia, now harnessed exclusively 
to the needs of the front, was not only unable to produce 
goods for export but even had difficulty in keeping the Russian 
Far East supplied with necessities. Every year the economic 
alienation of European Russia from her Far Eastern and 
Central Asian territories grew. With the withdrawal of central 
Russia from the Chinese export trade, Russian shipments 
to China came to consist by and large of items produced in 
the regions nearest the Chinese frontier. 

Simultaneously, however, the war heightened the need 
for Chinese foodstuffs and raw materials in the eastern ter- 
ritories and the Russian heartland. In 1916 the cost of imports 
from China stood at 65,500,000 Jiang (against 43,300,000 
liang in 1914). Most of the increased load was handled by 
the Pacific ports, the area east of Baikal and the areas bordering 
on Xinkiang. 

The value of Russian exports also rose a little over this 
period — 22,100,000 /iang in 1914 to 25,700,000 Jiang in 
1916— but two-thirds of the export consignments came 
from the Russian Far East. The cottons, sugar, oil products, 
metalware etc. of central Russia gave way almost entirely 
in the export inventory to locally-produced fish, timber, 
furs, sea kale, deer horn, ginseng etc. 

In 1917, during tsarism’s last months, Sino-Russian trade 
was in the doldrums; chaos at home severely cut the funds 
available to maintain commercial links. And after the Russian 
Revolution, Sino-Russian trade faced new hurdles. The peo- 
ples of Russia and China would have to put a tremendous 
effort into combating reactionary forces at home and abroad 
and removing the artificial barriers erected in the way of 
friendly and equitable relations between the two countries. 
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CONCLUSION 


As we have seen, the emergent tribal unions and states 
of Eastern and Central Asia found themselves forced into 
regular interaction by various environmental factors, includ- 
ing the need to exchange the produce of their specialised 
activities — animal husbandry, farming, hunting and fishing. 

Vast reaches of the Asian terrain, especially its central 
regions, consisted of steppes, arid land and deserts, all peopled 
by nomads. The sprawling nomad states were able, thanks 
to their highly flexible and therefore invincible cavalry, to 
mould the fate of many peoples in this region, setting up 
inter-national contacts which were, however, generally based 
on non-economic, coercive relations. 

Although various peoples of the Soviet Union now live 
on lands which border on the People’s Republic of China, 
their distant forbears in these same regions had no physical 
contact with China for countless centuries. The Great Wall, 
which marked China’s northern and north-western bound- 
aries, lay far to the south of their ancestral lands. 

Central Asia was the home of various mighty empires: 
the Kingdoms of Quchan (Ist to 3rd century A.D.) and Khorezm 
(3rd to 4th century A.D.), both of which succurnbed to nomad 
incursion, and the empires of the Ruang-Ruan (4th century) 
and the ‘White Huns’ (5th and 6th centuries). The conquest 
of Central Asia by the Arab Khalifate in the mid-7th century 
brought Islam, and Arab spiritual and material culture, into 
predominance. The Tajik Samanid state, which arose in the 
9th century, blended the best of the Arab and Iranian heri- 
tage into a powerful and progressive economic and cultural 
whole. 

Chinese troops first repulsed Hun (Xiongnu) attacks and 
then, in 102 B.C., with the help of renegade Hun tribes, ven- 
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tured into what is now Soviet Central Asia. But they left no 
permanent military or civilian settlements, no material traces 
whatever, in Ferghana: Chinese sources show that Emperor 
Wu-Di was interested only in blood-horses and withdrew, 
lifting the blockade of the capital, as soon as the animals 
were in his possession. 

The Han dynasty established military outposts in Eastern 
Turkestan, but imperial control over the Uigurs who inhabited 
the area was never firm. The region was not fully subdued 
until the later 19th century, with the formation of the province 
of Xinjiang (the ‘New Frontier’). 

Wide expanses also separated the ancient inhabitants of 
the Soviet Far East and eastern Siberia — the Manchu-Tungus 
and Mongols — from the Great Wall of China. The powerful 
states which grew up in this area—the Kingdom of Bohai 
in Manchuria and northern Korea from 698 to 926, the Qidan 
state in what is now western Mongolia and neighbouring 
parts of Manchuria from 916 to 1125, the Nuzhen Kingdom 
of Jin, in Manchuria and northern China from 1126 to 1201 — 
often invaded China and held the fate of the imperial throne 
in their hands. 

The Mongol conquest and the formation of a gigantic 
Mongol state embracing China (where the Mongol Yuan 
dynasty held sway from 1280 to 1367), Manchuria, Korea, 
parts of Central Asia, Russia and other countries, was pivotal 
to the development of relations between China and her neigh- 
bours. Under the heel of Genghis Khan and his heirs, mass 
migrations took place over immense distances; disastrous 
as the Mongol conquest was in many respects, it did step 
up inter-national intercourse, in various spheres, including 
commerce. It was the Mongols and the merchants of Central 
Asia who brought Russia the first tidings of China and 
acquainted her with Chinese wares, including tea. 

The collapse of the Mongol Empire, which freed vast tracts 
of Europe and Asia from the power of the Khanates, was an 
equally important step in the growth of international contacts, 
including the ties between Russia and China. Russia’s victory 
over the khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan (1552-1556) 
and Siberia (1582-1598) opened Siberia’s sparsely populated 
taiga to Russian pioneers, to her trappers and free Cossacks. 
Towns began to spring up in Siberia from the turn of the 
16th century— Tyumen (1586), Tobolsk (1587), Mangazeya 
(1600), Tomsk (1604), Turukhansk (1607) and Krasnoyarsk 
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(1628) — and by the mid-1!7th century the assimilated territo- 
ries were edging ever closer to Manchuria, where the Manchus, 
under Nurhachu were fighting to throw off the vassal status 
imposed on them by Ming China after the decline of the 
Mongol Empire. 

Manchu successes in China, which came completely under 
their control by the 1690s, encouraged them to direct their 
aggression northwards. The Russian settlements on the Amur 
left bank came under attack during the 1650s to 1680s. The 
undermanned Russian garrisons were heavily outnumbered, 
and Russia was forced to sign the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1680) 
and evacuate Albazin, an important Russian foothold in the 
area. A Chinese historian summarises Manchu policy in this 
period thus: ‘Having conquered China, the Manchus desired 
to expand their territory, strengthen their position, physi- 
cally annihilate the Chinese and divert attention from the 
anti-Manchu struggle. This they did, in the reigns of Kangxi 
(1662-1722), Yongzheng (1723-1735) and Qianlong (1736- 
1795), by conducting aggressive campaigns against national 
minorities, ruthlessly expending the human and material 
resources of China’ [149, 544]. 

Amicable relations had, however, already been established 
across the border between Russia and Manchuria/Mongolia 
(seized by the Qing in the 1690s). Sino-Russian commercial 
ties benefitted greatly from the Treaty of Kyakhta (1727), 
which established Nerchinsk and Kyakhta as frontier trading 
stations and gave Chinese merchants Qing permission to 
operate there. 

The frontier trade profited China both economically and 
politically. In sharp contrast to England, Western Europe and 
America, whose commercial interests were penetrating China’s 
southern ports by main force and wringing unilateral privi- 
leges from the Manchus, Russia traded with China on an equit- 
able and mutually advantageous basis which paid due regard 
to the laws and customs of both peoples. 

In the mid-19th century Russia and China shared a common 
enemy in England and her ally, France. The first step in a 
process designed to turn China into a semi-colony of the 
imperialist powers was the Treaty of Nanking (1842), by 
which Britain forcibly opened China up to the encroach- 
ments of international capital. 

During the Crimean War (1853-1856), England made 
forays into Kamchatka and along the Okhotsk coast. It became 
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obvious that lands of the lower Amur were vulnerable to 
capture by the West. | 

The weak and vacillating Qing government was urged 
by certain of its more foresighted members to appeal for . 
Russian mediation in the conflict with England and France. 
In 1860 the Manchus ratified the Aigun Treaty of 1858 
which settled the Sino-Russian frontier along the Amur- 
-Ussuri, down to the Sea of Japan. 

Some years previously, in 1851, the Kuldja Accord had 
defined trading procedures on the Sino-Russian Xinjiang 
border and thus widened the mutual commercial horizons 
considerably. 

These and similar agreements furthered the interests of 
both states in both the domestic and international context. 
By the end of the 1860s there were no fundamental Sino- 
Russian controversies left: two centuries of interaction had 
given birth to a just and mutually profitable relationship 
that was rooted in co-operation and goodwill. 

This Sino-Russian amity— which Marx saw as ‘complete- 
ly unique’ [v. 4]—was destroyed in the imperialist epoch. 
The Manchu government, whose sovereignty had been vitiated 
by the numerous inequitable treaties it had concluded with 
the imperialist powers, was in no positon to defend the basic 
interests of the Chinese people, while the tsarist government, 
in joining the imperialist free-for-all over China, was impair- 
ing the interests of the Russian Far East and pandering to 
what Lenin called ‘a handful of capitalist magnates who 
carry on trade with China’ [13, 375]. 

The true sentiments of the peoples of Russia and China 
were expressed only by the progressive forces of the modern 
age —primarily by the Bolshevik Party with Lenin as its 
head. Tsarist officialdom and government foreign policy 
notwithstanding, the Bolsheviks firmly supported the Chinese 
people in its fight for national and social liberation. Among 
the cherished goals of the Russian workers who brought 
down the tsarist autocracy under Bolshevik leadership was 
the replacement of the old, coercive forms of national and 
governmental intercourse with new, genuinely friendly and 
just international relations. 


In recent years the Maoist leadership of China has launched 
a ‘national campaign’ to revise world history. This campaign 
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slanders the peoples of Russia and the Soviet Union and aims 
to take the heat off the imperialist nations, notably England, 
whose past dealings with China are no more than a dismal 
catalogue of extortionate, Empire-building gambits. 

For instance, a four-volume History of the Aggression 
of Tsarist Russia in China, which began to appear in the PRC 
during 1978, falsifies facts long endorsed by Chinese histori- 
ography by attempting to ‘prove’ that China has a ‘right 
of inheritance over all neighbouring peoples, including the 
Soviet peoples’. 

And the Extended Conference on the study of the non-Han 
peoples of China, held on 20-22 March 1978 and reported 
in Guangming ribao on 26 March 1978, was a showcase of Maoist 
historical fabrication. The major conclusion of the conference 
was that all the peoples within the Chinese frontiers are but 
branches of the ‘one Chinese nation’. 

This extraordinary ‘theory’ of national unity, of ‘ancient 
friendship and brotherhood’ between the inhabitants of 
the territory now embraced by China is no news to China- 
watchers: one of its outstanding proponents was none other 
than Chiang Kai-shek. In China’s Destiny, first published 
in English in 1947 and promoted widely in the West by the 
Taiwanese, he wrote: 

‘According to its historic development, our Chinese nation 
was formed by the blending of numerous clans. These clans 
were Originally branches of the same race, spreading to the 
east of the Pamir plateau, along the valleys of the Yellow, 
the Huai, the Yangtze, the Heilungkiang, and the Pearl rivers. 
They maintained different cultures according to the differences 
in their geographical environment. And cultural differences 
gave rise to differences among the clans. However, during 
the past five thousand years, with increasing contacts and 
migrations, they have been continuously blended into a 
nation. But the motive power of that blending was cultural 
rather than military, and the method of blending was by 
assimilation rather than by conquest.’ 

Maoist historians are not exactly proud of the pedigree 
of their nationalist theory; they continue to flaunt their ‘or- 
thodox Marxism’, although any objective observer can imme- 
diately see that there is not a grain of Marxism in this idea 


' Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny, London, Dennis Dobson Ltd., 
1947, p.30. 
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of the ancient unity of the Chinese nation. According to 
this view, it is ethnic propinquity and cultural affinity 
which has moulded the nation ‘during the past five thou- 
sand years’. The means of production, the instruments of 
labour (which brought about the division of labour and 
thus drew mankind, in Engels’ words, ‘to the threshold of 
civilisation’), are denied any significant role in human prog- 
ress [7a, 161]. 

In fact, the formation of nations and states in Asia, China 
included, is a striking confirmation of Marxist theories of 
social development. Contact between China, whose economy 
was based on agriculture and associated crafts, and the neigh- 
bouring tribes of nomad stockbreeders was moulded not 
by ethnic factors but by material needs. 

The claims of Chiang Kai-shek and contemporary Maoist 
historians that the dealings between China and the peoples 
now inhabiting Chinese territory—who once had __ sov- 
ereign independence—have always been friendly and that 
‘the method of blending was by assimilation rather than by 
conquest’ are baseless and, indeed, contrary to historical 
fact. The centralised Chinese Empire was created by Qin 
Shihuang, whose reign (246-210 B.C.) was disastrous for 
the non-Han peoples whose sovereign states clustered round 
the southern reaches of the Yangtse (Minyue in south-eastern 
China, Baiyue in southern China, Dian in south-western 
China and so on). 

Qin Shihuang who made up his state of 36 administrative 
units established the clear-cut state boundaries, which in 
the north and north-west were marked by the Great Wall. 
All Chinese historians from then until the mid-20th century 
distinguished between the China within the Wall and the 
China without—a refinement fully justified by the fact that 
the peoples beyond the Wall had no ethnic ties with the Chi- 
nese. Chinese history from the 3rd century B.C. is punc- 
tuated by the violent conflicts which took place across the Wall 
and often ended in defeat for China. 

Scholarly opinion has always viewed the 12th-century 
Niuzhen invasion as a war of conquest; Yue Fei, one of the 
Chinese commanders of the time, 1s still hailed as a national 
hero [149, 327-333]. And this is but one instance which proves 
that the Han and non-Han peoples lived not in ‘fraternal 
harmony’ but in a state of enmity and even open conflict. 
Even Mao Tse-tung declared that ‘in the course of millennia... 
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the peoples of the multi-national Chinese state have always 
struck out against the foreign yoke’ [137a, 383]. 

Maoist historians today can neither reject the assessments 
made by scholars and endorsed by the people nor openly 
snub the dicta of Mao. They therefore resort to the familiar 
subterfuge of reinterpreting the facts with a cavalier disre- 
gard for historical truth: the long-drawn-out wars between 
China and the non-Han peoples and neighbouring Asiatic 
states were, they tell us, merely an internal affair within the one 
Chinese people. 

But history shows that wars by Chinese emperors have 
always been savagely aggressive. Taking the conquest of 
Eastern Turkestan—the land ‘beyond the Wall’ peopled 
largely by Uigurs and renamed Xinjiang after the conquest — 
as a case in point, we read the following account in the work 
of Fan Wenlan, a Chinese historian: ‘In 1876 the army of 
Zuo Zongtang (a Qing general— M.S.) emerged beyond the 
bounds of “Inner China”, and struck out in a northerly direc- 
tion... Having entered Xinjiang, he dealt viciously with the 
inhabitants of southern Xinjiang, perpetrating the same 
cruelties there as in Inner China. In 1878 Zuo Zongtang com- 
pleted the “‘pacification” of southern and northern Xinjiang’ 
[173, 331-332]. 

A fine illustration of the ‘ancient harmony’ of the ‘one 
Chinese nation’! 

The ‘unity theory’ is merely a play to discredit the national 
distinctness and past history of the non-Han peoples, to 
undermine the significance of their age-old fight for indepen- 
dence, of their culture, language and traditions and, finally, 
to assert Great Han supremacy. 

The Maoist leadership obviously also intends that this 
‘theory’ shall serve as a basis for their hegemonistic for- 
eign policy. A classic example is the new attitude to the 
Huns (Xiongnu): contrary to universal scholarly opinion, 
which sees the Huns as an ancient nomadic people of basical- 
ly Turkic-speaking stock who migrated to the Ural regions 
from Central Asia, Maoist historians present them as one 
of the minor nationalities of ancient China.” But this asser- 
tion directly contradicts the conclusions of world scholar- 

See Xiao Zhixing’s article, ‘How the treaties of peace based on kinship 
of the Han and Tang periods furthered the friendship and cohesion of the 


various nationalities in the history of our state’ in Guangming ribao.9 Decem- 
ber 1978. 
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ship. The History of China from Ancient Times to the Opium 
Wars, edited by Shang Yue, gives a detailed account of the 
Xiongnu invasions at the turn of the 3rd century B.C. which 
left them in control of Hunan Province and the northern 
part of Hebei and Shanxi. By 192 B.C. they were in a posi- 
tion to impose a humiliating treaty upon the Emperor Gaozu 
(otherwise Liu Bang, the founder of the Han dynasty). Hence- 
forth the Han court was bound to the Xiongnu chieftain 
Maodun by ties of kinship (the marriage of Maodun to a 
Han princess) and a yearly tribute of cotton, wool, silks, wine 
and foodstuffs. This supine behaviour did not, however, 
save the Han frontier regions from later Xiongnu invasions, 
in the course of which the local economy was wrecked and 
the local people enslaved [v. 149, 77-78]. 

It may seem at first sight paradoxical that humiliating 
capitulations of this nature should be accorded ‘an undoubt- 
edly positive role in the growth of cohesion among the various 
fraternal nationalities’ by Maoist historians such as Xiao 
Zhixing, from whom the above quotation is taken (Guangming- 
ribao, 9 December 1978). Their motivations are, of course, 
political: if the Xiongnu were ‘brothers’ of the Han, the modern 
descendents of the Han must have a ‘historical right’ to inherit 
the lands conquered by the Xiongnu all over Asia and Europe. 

Hence, the theory of the ‘one Chinese nation’, of the ‘har- 
mony and brotherhood’ between China and the ethnically 
related peoples is nothing more than a tool of the present 
PRC leadership’s foreign policy. It is the foundation of China’s 
territorial claims on all adjacent territories. And the central 
target of these claims is the Soviet Union. 

The ‘theories’ we have outlined could only have been 
developed through distortion, for there are no _ historical, 
juridical or even ethnological foundations for the PRC’s 
hegemonistic pretensions. But no amount of historical misrep- 
resentation, of outright slander against Russia, will wipe 
centuries of amity with the Russian people from the Chinese 
people’s memory. 

A study of Sino-Russian relations, in which commerce 
always played a primary role, leaves no doubt that this was 
indeed an ‘absolutely unique’ relationship. Why else, we 
ask ourselves in conclusion, would China have so often 
appealed to Russia for mediation and help in protecting her 
most fundamental interests? 
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